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THEORETICAL ISSUES IN THE SINGLE TAX 

The temper and point of view of the following discussion will 
perhaps be made clearer if I set out with a confession of faith: 

I believe that the principle at the heart of the single tax agita- 
tion—that the fiscal revenues should be derived from the social 
estates (the regalia principle in ultimate essence), from sources 
to which the justifications for private property do not attach—is 
right and vastly important. The rents of mines, forests, water- 
falls, franchises, town lots, and also, if practicable, of agricultural 
lands, should be retained as fiscal properties. Not a society single- 
taxed, but a society free from all taxes of any sort, is the logic of 
the principle—a goal well within the reach of a wise and provident 
public policy. One needs in this connection to recall only the 
school land properties of the West, the mining wealth set aside 
for the University of Minnesota, the immense areas of prospective 
agricultural land forming the endowment of the University of 
Texas, the salt mines publicly owned in Germany, the royalties 
which Canada is collecting from very considerable portions of its 
mineral wealth. As ethical basis, whatever other bases there may 
conceivably be for private property, the single taxer logically 
finds nothing but the right of the individual to himself and to the 
results of his activity—the simple recognition of the meaning of 
personality and of the ethical relations which it prescribes. That 
one has produced an item of wealth, or has it by the voluntary 
transfer of some one that has produced it, affords the sole ethical 
claim to it. This is doubtless a labor theory of the ethical right 
of property. Nothing, therefore, which is natural bounty can 
rightly have been allowed to serve as a source of individual in- 
come, to fall into the category of individual ownership. 

I believe also that all times have been propitious times, the 
present a right time no less than any earlier time, for establish- 
ing the provision that future increments of earning powkr from 
natural resources shall not be permitted to fall into the hands of 
private owners. 

But I don’t know what course is now wise in repair of the 
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blunders that are past Confiscation, at any rate, a program 
which shall impose on any casual present owner of original natural 
bounty the penalty for a general and institutional blunder, ap- 
pears to me to be an incredibly unethical position for a school of 
thinkers whose essential doctrine is one of practical ethics. Reme- 
dies, however, I do not despair of; the most promising of these 
being an extreme extension of inheritance taxation. In view of the 
fact also that the ad valorem and property tax methods of state 
and local taxation subject to fiscal claims only something like one 
fifth of the total taxable income of society, I am sure that much is 
possible through the development of state income taxation. If 
the transfer of the public estates into private ownership was a 
blunder, the returns from new taxation may well be applied to the 
purchase of permanent ground rents in the public interest. 

These payments could well be fixed at the present worth of 
ground rent charge for approximately the expectation of life, or 
even for the possible duration of life, of the actual owner. The 
principle of escheat or of the inheritance tax carried to its ulti- 
mate logical extreme would take care of the residue of value. 

None, therefore, of the objections which I shall offer to the typi- 
cal and usual single tax analysis should be taken to constitute a 
fundamental or essential criticism. I am, for example, sure that, 
when the purpose is to appropriate for society a certain rental, 
the only wise method is to proceed directly against the rental as 
such, rather than by an ad valorem tax upon the value derivative 
from the rental. In those cases where the property burdened is 
in present command of the revenues upholding its market price, 
the results of the ad valorem tax do not seriously depart from 
those attending a direct appropriation of the rent.’ 

1 Nevertheless extreme absurdities and impracticabilities, falling still some- 
thing short of mathematical impossibilities, forbid reaching by ad valorem 
methods any consider fraction of the earning power of the property. 

Suppose, for example, that a piece of property, by virtue of its net annual 
revenue of $50, bears narket price of $1,000, Each new tax, changing the 
net return to the own ist change the market price. Thus, if $10 is to be 
obtained for the fisc out of the revenue attaching to the land, the land, as 
retaining a net earning power of $40, will be worth $800. The rate of taxation 
necessary to get the $1 not 1 per cent, but 1144 per cent, else the land will 
stand upon the tax books as over-appraised to the extent of $200. This may 
not be a serious matter; is not, indeed, serious in the ordinary ad valorem 


collection of approximately one fifth of an income. But see how the case ap- 
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But in the degree that prospective changes in earning power 
find expression in a present worth of market price, it is practically 
disastrous and theoretically inept to make the present value the 
basis or the determinant of the present contribution to the public 
treasury. For the purposes of the single tax program the ad 
valorem policy is singularly inappropriate; not so much that to 
take the rent leaves, so far, no value to tax 


saws off on the 
hither side the limb on which one is sitting—as that it strikes at 
the very heart of the equities involved. After society has taxed 
for years a town lot not yet within the area of practicable im- 
provement, but yet valuable by its prospect of availability—has 
collected from the owner annually as the years have passed, say, 
1 per cent of the present worth of the expectation that the owner 
will finally enter into the enjoyment of the income—is it not clear 
that society has foreclosed itself from later asserting its right to 
appropriate these revenues entirely? In cases of this sort, ad 
valorem taxation barters away for present revenue the public 
right to the future revenue; in substance, hypothecates future 
resources to obtain present funds. Thus the single tax position 
amounts not merely to the inequity of intending to repudiate the 
contract but at the same time to the absurdity of the present an- 
nouncement of this intention. 

But not only does the single taxer’s plan of burdening the pres- 


pears with the single taxer’s attempt to pursue the method to the extent of his 
ultimate purpose: 


Per cent 
With $20 taken and $30 left, price is $600; rate to yield $20 is 31 
* 4 “ 49.99% 24,995 


This, by the way, is an opportune time to confess the error in an earlier 
assertion of mine that this ad valorem method can avail to appropriate at the 
outside limit only one half of the annual rental. This blunder was cogently 
exposed by Professor Edgar H. Johnson in the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics of August, 1910. That I never replied was due to the fact that I could 
not. Conceivably, indeed, I suppose, there might be a case with even a better 
reason. Mr. Johnson’s article, however, was in tone and temper entirely cor- 
dial and courteous. He merely had me cornered—and still has. 
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ent shadow of the future income, at the same time with intending 


to appropriate this ie income when it accrues, amount to an 
attempt to enjoy tw ixes where only one can possibly be equit- 
able (either of which, in fact, both by the test of justice and by 
the working of economic forces, must replace the other), but also 
from a theoretical point of view gets into even a worse case: the 


taxation of a present worth in the absence of a present income, 
or any taxation disproportionate to present income, is an affront 
to the fundamental principle of taxation in general. 

When shall the individual contribute to the public income for 
the maintenance of public activities? When he has some income 
to contribute. From what sources shall society’s current expenses 


be financed? From society’s current productive power, the social 
income. ‘Taxation is merely a method of redistributing the appli- 
cations of the productive powers of society to the creation of 
a wider variety of goods—more of some, the goods of public pro- 
viding, less of the goods of private production; it is a transfer 
of private income to the state in order to provide more goods of 
security or education, in place, say, of butcher’s meat or of the 
entertainment provided by the movie show. To tax at present an 


income which does not exist at present, and thus to support the 
current state expenditure at the cost of future productive activity, 


is a fiscal improvidence similar to that of two centuries ago when 
the English government permitted the owners of lands to purchase 
for cash a perpetual exemption from imperial taxes. Carried far 
enough this kind of fiscal policy would mean that a government 
had sold itself unto death through encumbering its expected reve- 
nues in aid of imme te receipts. 

Current revenue is the only proper object of current taxation, 
as is frankly recognized in both the theory and the practice of 


income taxation. It is, however, fairly to be said that this single 
tax fallacy is merely a derivative from the larger theoretical error 
which vitiates the general property tax as a whole. The blunder 


merely becomes the more serious as the share of the income aimed 
at thr taxation is larger. In some respects, moreover, the 
effects even more serious in their general economic aspects 


} 


than in the purely fiscal. Ad valorem taxation consistently ap- 
plied amounts to almost an absolute veto on all investments 
promising remote returns. Present progress in forestry taxation 
is based upon the recognition that ad valorem taxation tends to 
discourage the growing of new trees precisely as it has prompted 
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the exhaustion of the accumulated supplies. For the purposes of 
the present analysis, the planting of trees amounts to the purchase 
of a deferred annuity through the payment of a series of annual 
premiums, with only this difference, that the old age provision is 
a contingent annuity rather than an annuity approximately cer- 
tain. Computing, then, that the general property tax upon an 
ordinary property appropriates one fifth of its income, it must 
follow that a rational tax upon a forest should at the maturity of 
its particular harvest appropriate one fifth of that harvest. To 
subject the undertaking to an annual tax is to compel the investor 
to submit in advance to an interest-bearing encumbrance on his 
putative future harvest. And precisely so with mines; the tax is 
a direct incentive to what is socially an untimely and wasteful 
exploitation. 

The extreme of folly in this method of taxation is perhaps best 
illustrated in the case of a single-payment purchase of an old- 
age annuity. An outlay of $1,000 at the age of 30 will provide 
approximately $250 at 60 years of age, if the buyer survives to 
that time, and thereafter the same sum for each successive year 
for the term of his life.* By assumption, here is a property worth 
$1,000 immediately upon the purchase of the right. The state 
claims, say, $10 in taxes the first year. The purchased right in- 
creases in present worth not only by its interest accumulations but 
by the greater prospect of survival to the end of the tontine period. 
Each year, therefore, it pays a higher tax; not that it has yet 
afforded its owner any income or ever certainly will, but that a 
contract for a contingent future income has an increasing present 
worth. This annual increase of value is not, in fact, an income 
but merely the larger present worth of the hope of one day en- 
joying an income—precisely as the increase in the value of a 
field of grain as it approaches the time of harvest is not a daily 
receipt of income but a daily increase in the present worth of the 
future income. To be sure, if the owner sells in advance of the 
harvest, he ceases to be an investor in prospective income and the 
buyer takes his place. A rediscount of the note has occurred, the 
seller getting the advantage of the interest earned, but not yet 
due, as the sum of the past increases in the present worth of an 
income the receipt of which still lies in the future. The income 
from the field of grain accrues solely at harvest. So again, to tax 
a provident and wealthy father of a family and at the same time 


2 Mutual Life rates, 3 per cent actuarial basis. 
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to tax the prospectiv ritor of the father’s wealth on th 

of the increasing pr t worth of the hope of the sometirfe de- 
mise of the progenitor, to make the general property Jax a 
means of rampant extor ind injustice. When presentfralue 
is merely a present-worth shadow of a future income, thisfivalue 
is a property, it is true, but a property the taxation of frhich 
should be postponed by virtue of the very fact that the incline is 
postponed. It is time enough to make an individual incomff con- 
tribute to the general income when there begins to be an indiffidual 
income. 

But it is obvious that from all of this nothing follows{§more 
serious than that, as 1 ngle taxer aims solely to approffriate 
the rent, he would best do nothing but directly to take it4@ His 
indirection of method unnecessary. His adoption of thefprin- 
ciple and the machinery of the ad valorem property tax is @jdeal 
worse. 

But the single taxer may find still other folk for compafy in 


his perplexities. If tl ppropriation of the rent must wa 
there be rent to appropriate, what shall be done with the 


that, so long as there is no established policy of appropridfion, 
purchasers must be proceeding in the confidence—or speculatif§ in 
the hope—that appropriation will never take place? Thi, if 
appropriation finally does take place, there is inevitable d@ap- 
pointment and the charge of confiscation. The rule with tijxa- 
tion is similar to the legal rule: it is even more important to fave 
a clear rule than to have a right one. Precisely this same fFffi- 
culty presents itself in the regulation of public utility rates, §nd 
precisely the same line of treatment is indicated. Nothing ®ill 


serve but the utmost certainty, promptitude, and consistency) 
action. With stocks, as with lands, anticipated earnings are « 


italized into current market prices and undergo indefinite trdhs- 
fer—a traffic in the substance of things hoped for. To perpnit 
undue present earnings is to lead investors to part with tir 


funds in the hope of the continuance of these earnings. To int}r- 
vene later in order to bring an end to what ought never to hve 


had a beginning amounts to the sudden confiscation of valikes 
long generally traded in but now lodged deflated in the hands of 
those investors least shrewd of political forecast. Thus, where 
the policy of rate regulation is unsettled, stock prices register the 
outcome of a great gamble on the very question of what this 
policy is going to be. When faith in public drowsiness flourishes, 
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or when confidence grows that adverse legislation can be con- 
trolled, stocks rise; when public opinion stirs, or some truculent 
executive gets especially strenuous, there befalls a stock panic. 
Financial and industrial stability come to be dependent not merely 
on the confidence, but on the justified confidence, that never will 
society actually arrive at the refusal to be further plundered. 

But no advocate of the restriction of corporate gains has so 
far ever argued that his purpose could be accomplished through 
any early or late application of the ad valorem tax. If an ex- 
clusive privilege or a permit of overcharge increases earnings by 
$50,000, the property goes up by $1,000,000 in price. To sub- 
ject this increment of price to a 1 per cent ad valorem tax is to 
reclaim only $10,000 out of $50,000 overcharge. 

With either land rents or with franchise gains, therefore, all 
increment must be claimed by the state promptly upon its emer- 
gence. To anticipate the increment by taxation is nonsense. To 
delay is to delude investors and thereupon finally to penalize them 
for being deluded.* 

The general condemnation—my condemnation also—of the 
single-tax demand for the confiscation of past increments rests 
substantially on the conviction that an institutional situation- 
long established and generally recognized rules of the competi- 
tive game—should constitute a social obligation to protect that 
player who proceeds in conformity with the rule and in reliance 
on it. If some change needs be made, if a reform is to come, the 
society that established the institution, rather than the individual 
who uncritically has acquiesced in it, must bear the costs of get- 
ting over to the better way. The principle of vicarious atone- 
ment, however acceptable among systems of faith, deserves definite 
repudiation here. Surely if another will assume my bond, pay 
my taxes, serve my sentence, discharge my fine, I may make shift 
somehow to acquiesce. The best place to have a boil has been 


8 The doctrine of vested interest should be recognized in public affairs as 
the expression of the principle known in legal reasoning as the doctrine of 
estoppel. It was substantially under this doctrine, applied against the public, 
that overcharge rates were sustained in the famous Consolidated Gas Company 
case. By acts of commission certainly, if not by acts of omission, the public 
may cut itself off from the right to protect itself against an entirely obvious 
plundering. Privileges of overcharge may become irrevocable under condi- 
tions falling far short of the obligation of contract. Perhaps, indeed, the 
rationale of the obligation of contract itself is ultimately this same principle 
of estoppel, the creation of a justified belief or expectation which it would be 
unethical to disappoint. 
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wisely declared to be on some one else. But justice does not 
necessarily impose what self-seeking might approve. Confiscation 
remains none the | y, if there is such a thing anywhere, 
even though the tit the first holder were achieved through an 
obvious crime and the f iuthorized transfer were an authorized 
wrong. ‘To justify confiscation by pointing to the emancipation 
of the slaves in America merely serves to put in question the 
ethics of emancipatior lhe English had already recognized the 
plain moral dictate of indemnity—a dictate none the less plain 
for us in America that it was later disregarded in the exigencies 
or the barbarities of wat 

Viewed in the large, doubtless, land is human opportunity 
rather than human achievement, primary equipment rather than 
product. The single taxer insists, and rightly and wisely I again 
agree, that most or all of this original bounty should have been 
held as a joint possession and heritage among men, in equal and 
common right, to the end that, so far forth, there be always for 
all men an equality of opportunity. The fiscal requirements of 
society, the expenses of the joint community life, should be to the 
utmost possibility covered by the payments into the common 
treasury of the funds derived as rent from the social estates. Un- 
der competitive institutions this appears, indeed, to be the only 
practicable way of validating the principle of common property. 
Since we do not as ommunity farm the land, or live on it, or 
mine it, or hunt over it, the only socialization practicable is the 
socialization of the competitive return. In theory, indeed, the 
single taxer of the strict observance would permit no other sort 
of socialization. He in individualist of the most radical type, 
even to the degree of questioning the strict ethical propriety of 
the social appropriation of any income due to invidivual activity. 
Accuratety, therefore, he should profess himself not as a believer 
in taxation but rather as a contemner of all taxation. He intends 
an untaxed society. The right of society to the rent of the land 
he holds to be fundamentally conditioned on the fact that no in- 


dividual can make good any claim in his own behalf. In ultimate 


doctrine this no-tax advocate is the direct antithesis of the so- 


cialist—finding social property justified only where individual 
property cannot be supported. So far, indeed, is he an individual- 
ist that even the working of the social estates he will leave to 


competition, socializing only the receipt of the rent. Nor even 
} 


in the collection of the rent is he willing to make the state a land- 
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lord; he aims, indeed, at the appropriation of the rent by methods 
which shall preserve the essential features of private property 
and the incentives and guarantees of private husbandry—culti- 
vating ownership. ‘Tenant cultivation he regards, in truth, as one 
of the especially evil aspects of the present system. The privilege 
of cultivating land should not be confined to those wealthy enough 
to buy it, or depend later on their consent. Thus, while the 
socialist finds no individual production nor the ethical necessity 
of individual ownership anywhere, the single taxer finds nowhere 
any righteous type of property which is not upheld by the title 
of individual productive effort. With opportunity equalized, what- 
ever any one produces in his competitions with others is ethically 
to be accounted his own production. If opportunity is an actual 
auxiliary in the process, all his fellows have equal access to it and 
share in it. Thus, the single taxer socializes land—after his pecu- 
liar methods—not because he is a socialist but because he is not. 
It is only the principle of individualism that finds a peculiar ethi- 
cal right and duty to socialize treasure trove, jetsam and flotsam, 
and estates without heirs. 

Not altogether irrelevant, therefore, is the objection to the 
single tax policy that the revenues which it would make the ex- 
clusive support of the fise may turn out inadequate. But the 
single taxer’s confidence that the revenue would be adequate does 
not require justification as hope or demonstration as accomplish- 
ment in order to prescribe that, before other sources of revenue 
are exploited, this be made to render its utmost return. Harsh 
necessity may enforce resort to other devices; but for none of these 
can he discover so clear an ethical warrant or any unquestionable 
warrant. His tax need logically be unique only on the condition 
that it is adequate. 


But that so many of the contentions of the single taxers are 
acceptable can avail to approve their program only so far as it 
is a forward-looking policy. It does not follow as just that so- 
ciety shall now proceed to do what society admittedly ought once 
to have done, but did not then do; that the penalties of delay shall 
be visited not upon society as a whole, to which as a whole has at- 
tached the responsibility of delay, but, instead, on whatever indi- 
viduals, after centuries of free and active trading, happen now to 
be the actual proprietors. It was society that imposed buying as 
the condition of independent exploitation, offering nowhere to any 
individual the permission of control under high exactions in favor 
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of the state. If it be indeed true that this fiscal reform is of 


transcendent import e—I myself believe it to be wise—let it 
speedily come. But neve great reform need come after this 
wise, unless by the fact that those who so greatly want it want 
it only on terms that others pay for it. Doubtless it is true that 
under the stress of wat tate may force some men to death 
upon the firing line for 1 general good, though the jurisdiction 
of the majority for this purpose and to this extremity may be 
hard to establish. But fiscal reform can come, if it be worth the 
price, without this hit-or-miss selection of scapegoats. The mini- 
mum social sacrifice does not prescribe or permit the expropria- 
tion of the few, but only tl preading of the burden widely, as 
the theory of insura1 hould easily suffice to prove. Largely 
viewed, land may be and ibtless is a bounty of nature, whatever 
that may mean. But to its actual present owner it represents 
something quite other, a property into which have flowed income 
and savings of indefinitely various sources—most of them forms 
of wealth about which t single taxer draws his sacred circle. He 
holds that the unearned s were the good fortune of the earlier 
holders who escaped their doom by selling to me or to you 

gains which have w 7 nvestment and reinvestment into 
houses, herds, factories, libraries, merchandise, steamships, and 
are now safe in thei violability, buttressed about by utmost, 
sanctities, certified to as properties assured against public 
claim no matter into w hands they have fallen—thief, beggar, 
or prostitute. And all this by the sole fact that somewhere back 
in the chain of title there was a holder whose claim was ethically, 
worthy of public approval, he having brought this wealth into 
being. And thus, by force of his original merit, somehow inex- 
plicably attached to the prop rty, all later owners are rendered 
sare. Thereby is jus construed as relative not to persons but 
to properties. Originally it was personal, to be sure, but later 
it became somehow appurtenant to things. It is the kind of 
property that a buyer purchases, not the source of the funds with 


which he purchases, that determines whether he shall be protected. 


even were these funds representative of earlier gains through un- 


earned increments. But selling any possible sort of property, no 
matter what or when the fish he has caught, or the grain he has 
grown, or the cloth he has woven, or the house he has builded, let 
him beware what things he shall now buy with these funds of un- 


questioned title. If his righteous earnings go into land, society 
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may any day dispossess him. And likewise let later investors be- 
ware; if they buy from him this land over which the sword has 
hung suspended but has not yet fallen, he shall go away safe with 
the proceeds and they shall become subject to the menacing con- 
fiscation—shall fall into this pit of calamity contrived and set by 
society for the trapping of the unwary. Not only shall no man 
henceforth obtain further gains of unearned increment, but, buy- 
ing now, any man may forfeit all of his earlier accumulations, no 
matter whence he had them. That fortunate man, however, who 
has already cashed in his objectionable gains shall be forever safe, 
resting in the vestments and odor of sanctity, if only he be wise 
enough to extend no further his operations in unearned increments. 
And under similar limitations he may pass along to any later 
vendee this same age-long immunity, he and they forever sheltered 
under the merit of an original impeccable possessor. But those 
men to whom the gainer through unearned increment shall sell, 
shall indemnify society for the titles it alienated, making good to 
it the gains of all preceding title-holders, settling in full the score 
of the centuries. ‘Thus it appears to be a sheer error that holds 
guilt to be personal. Instead, it is solely an attribute of things, 
and is of the general character of magic and taboo, houses that 
are haunted and ass-skins that are accursed. And thus the naive 
childlike fancies of a primitive age survive to make ridiculous the 
policies of a great reform. 

Not less faulty in logic, if not quite so closely akin to the 
animism of primitive superstition, is the commonplace objection 
to the public retention of all kinds of ground rent: that unearned 
increments in society are many, land increments only one out of 
a larger class, and that therefore it is unjust and indefensible to 
prohibit this one, while leaving the others to flourish. And thus 
it appears again that justice, equally with merit or crime, in- 
heres in the relations of things. And yet it must be clear that 
whatever is accomplished towards the elimination of privilege and 
the equalization of opportunity is so far good. Remedy must 
begin with something; it is well to do the next thing next, espe- 
cially if this next thing be the most important and the least diffi- 
cult thing. Burglary need not be continued or highway robbery 
tolerated, awaiting the time that murder or counterfeiting shall 
be no more. No crime, or better no criminal, may claim to go 
free till all other malefactors are jailed—a vested right in one’s 
particular graft or iniquity. 
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Not much more re table is the theory that, if unearned in- 
crements are to be « ned by the state, unearned decrements must 
be made good—say, mple, that if you be denied gain on 
your little speculation, | t be repaid the loss on mine. At any 
rate. it must be obvi that, if there is to be no gain for specu- 


lative operators, t! no speculators. To retain the land 


d whenever it may be, is so far to 


rent for society, wl 


leave nothing to n or to gamble about or to lose by—an 
illustration of the an t truth that, if you will sit always on the 
ground, you can never fall off. 

Little more to the pur] ire the objections: (1) that the 
single tax violates the principle that burden should conform to 
capacity, and (2) that provides no fiscal elasticity. But if the 
revenues are merely p for the use of special advantages at- 
taching to exceptio! pportunity—a device to establish equality 
where else there would exist differential advantage—and are in 
ultimate theory not ta it all but methods of making taxation 
unnecessary, the rule of capacity as an ethical guide becomes 
inapplicable, because irrelevant. It is even more important that 
revenues be stable thar sible. If in the long average these re- 
galia revenues are te, deficit financeering will take care of 
any temporary sti they are inadequate, such supplements 
as must be sought wil provide the elasticity. 

The foregoing dis« ns, however, are intended merely to 
clear the ground fo1 sues, some of them appreciably more 
difficult and all of t! distinctly technical in character. 
Will single tax burd hift 

Advocates and o} ts concur in the belief that they will not. 
As shifting, the sir would not desire the tax or the op- 
ponents object to it. It ild be merely another indirect tax. 

The theory for t is clear. Taxes shift only through 
changes in market ] If the tax affect neither demand nor 
supply, it must be neutral as to prices. Only because, when hat 
factories are taxed, there will result a diminished supply of fac- 
tories and forthwith of hats, is the tax a shifting tax—the hats 
higher priced to buy if a tax on land leaves the land supply 


unchanged, it will | volume of products unchanged and 


g Chere is no way directly or indirectly 
whereby the rent sl] | be affected or the price of products 


their prices unch 


modified. 
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So runs the authoritative Ricardian doctrine. And in the large, 
doubtless, it is correct; and, for urban lands, accurate almost be- 
yond criticism. It is not, however, quite so satisfactory in its 
applications to agricultural land. With urban land, certainly, 
there can be no response of supply to changes in burden. ‘The 
lands will neither be more if taxes are low or less if taxes are high. 
It is a matter of mere superficies, a geographical or surveying 
fact. Not so, however, with the fertility aspects of agricultural 
land. As hat factories will not be built excepting to the degree 
that the higher taxes can be collected from consumers, or must, 
under the same limitations, be allowed to go to decay for lack of 
renewals and upkeep, precisely so will the fertility of the land- 
quite as easily worn out or renewed—be affected by any excep- 
tionally severe treatment at the hands of the fisc. It is only posi- 
tion rents that really conform to the Ricardian description of the 
“original and indestructible powers of the soil.” The skinning of 
land, the mining of its fertility, is as commonplace a fact as the 
digging of peat or the mining of coal. 

The theoretical merits or demerits of the single tax will, there- 
fore, be best examined in connection with urban conditions or with 
situations requiring substantially the same analysis. Whatever 


be the truth as to agricultural rents, they are a very minor matter 


in the problem. The ground values of New York City outrun in 
appraisal all the real estate of the country, inclusive of improve- 
ments, west of the Mississippi. 


Agricultural technique, transportation, and rent. 


It is, in fact, precisely the enormous increase in urban rents 
that leaves safe Henry George’s argument that improvements in 
transportation and improvements in the arts of production, to- 
gether with all influences of progress in general, make for the 
growth of ground rent. The Ricardian analysis, with its tacit 
assumption of a practically inflexible per capita consumption of 
food and of raw material in general, leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that improvements in transportation and improvements in 
agricultural methods work to diminish rather than to increase 
agricultural rent. I have elsewhere shown how hazardous for any 
purpose, with the facts at present available, is the entire economic 
analysis of these rural land rent tendencies. Agricultural im- 
provements tend to reduce the rural population and probably, 
though inappreciably, to lower agricultural rents* as a world total. 


4See my Economics of Enterprise, p. 455. 
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supply. There is obviously nothing in the situation to affect seri- 
ously the volume of consumer’s demand; nothing again to affect 
the supply of land—urban land, note again—position utilities ; 
therefore no possibility of higher rents to tenants; no room for 
the recouping of these rents from consumers, even could they be 
imposed; no new opening for the landlords to organize for the 
joint protection; no owner who is now disposed or could ever have 
been disposed to forego his rent for the benefit of other owners ; 
no single item of land before worth occupancy that can now wisely 
be abandoned; no item that before was not worth occupancy that 
could now be gainfully improved. An acre or area tax might 
retire items of supply at or near the margin of occupation. But 
the appropriation of a fraction of the rent or a percentage tax 
upon the selling price will prompt the abandonment of no single 
piece of land; any percentage of nothing, no matter how high, 
can be no appreciable burden. Only those production goods the 
supply of which will be modified by the imposition of a tax can 
present the phenomenon of shifting; a shifting which, should it 
occur, must be in part at the cost of the consumer and in part at 
the cost of the complementary productive factors. ‘Taxes on po- 
sition rents or values cannot shift, precisely because space remains 
a constant. 


Speculation as retarding improvement. 


In the main, however, the foregoing analysis should rouse no 
protest from any instructed single taxer. He defers to no one in 
his loyalty to the Ricardian analysis; going so far, indeed, as to 
accept the Ricardian error that declares fertility taxes to be 
non-shifting. It is solely by discouraging land speculation and 
the attendant speculative withholding of land from use that he 
looks for higher wages or lower prices. True, the earth is still no 
larger nor the lands encircling the city more in area, but the sup- 
ply of land available for use must be larger when once the specu- 
lators have been compelled to let go. The single tax, a$ he insists, 
will bring it about that they will let go. 

I believe this contention to be entirely valid for whatever there 
is in it. Speculators are an appreciable influence in creating land 
scarcity—only that this influence is not much more than appreci- 
able, so far at least as rural lands are concerned. In cities, specu- 
lation avails for something more, though even in the city it is, 
in the main, not the activities of speculation but the presence of 
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a speculative situation that must be held responsible for most of 


the vacant land. Of agricultural lands in speculative ownership 
there is an enormous area; but of this land there is little that is 
held idle, and this little itself near to the extensive margin of culti- 


vation, on the outer fringe of things, where the social waste from 
the forfeited use is inconsiderable. High priced farming land gets 
cultivated no matter who owns it; and if not well or providently 
cultivated, the single taxer should not greatly labor the point; 


his plan would go far to make this bad condition general. 


More serious are the speculative aspects of land holding and 
land improving in urban centers. So far, clearly, as the outlook 


for increasing earning power and higher prices tempts a particu- 
lar class of operators to invest, a class of men with neither the 
disposition nor the resources for improvement, some land must be 


those operators who intend a mere 


retarded in its improvement 
gain in price as a return upon investment outbidding the com- 
peting offers of the long-run investor. To remove the induce- 
ments to speculative purchase by cancelling all prospect of the 
private enjoyment of whatever rent or increases of rent shall at- 
tach to the land, is obviously to exclude this speculative demand. 

But even the more clear is it that to fix the tax, whether present 
or prospective, at anything short of the entire earning power— 
to leave a shell of individual property and income—is merely to 
make the gains still greater in proportion to the investment neces- 
sary to control them and is to foster the greater speculative ac- 
tivity that goes with operations on margins. Some share of the 
furious speculation in single tax cities like Vancouver is to be 
accounted to this influence 


The clue, however, to most of the incredible confusions of the 
analysis attending the theoretical discussion of the relations be- 
tween the lure of the unearned increment and the progress of city 
improvement is to be found in the failure to distinguish between 
what the speculators are accountable for and what speculative 
conditions inevitably impose and determine. A host of things 
have been charged or credited to the speculator, or to the specula- 
tion attending land uncertainties, or to the hurry of land seek- 
ers, that are due merely to the uncertainties themselves, and would 
manifest themselves if there were no speculators and no “sooners” 
—if, even, the state had constituted itself the sole landlord and 
were everywhere and at all times precise in its appropriation of 
rental incomes. 
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The wonder is, then, not that so much of the theoretical dis- 
cussion so far has on the whole been wrong, though much of it 
has been so, but that so much more of it has been right—the con- 
testants really not succeeding in joining issues, each chiefly in 
error in his conviction that the truth which he holds opposes the 
truth of another. 

In the large, however, certain disagreements can be made to 
look like seriously held differences in fundamental theory. The 
single taxers are fairly unanimous in the assertion that the effect 
of the lure of the unearned increment is to retard improvements, 
especially in cities. Professor A. S. Johnson, on the other hand, 
holds that, but for the quest of gain through the rise of lands, the 
American frontier would today be somewhere in Ohio or Indiana, 
that the state appropriation of land rents works to retard im- 
provements.” Professor R. M. Haig reasons as to urban lands 
that to cut into the unearned increment by higher taxes would 
stimulate investment." Professor T. S. Adams takes by implication 
the view of Professor Haig, urging that by accelerating his im- 
provements, in the faith that the rise in the price of land will in- 
demnify the deficit in interest which his untimely improvements 
occasion, the landowner not only subjects himself to a sacrifice in 
order to procure the gain from the land, but also renders in re- 
turn for this gain a quid pro quo of service to society through the 
lower house rents at which the larger supply of house room must 
find occupants." 

The single taxers’ views excepted, the general opinion would 
so far appear to be that whether society takes the increment or 
leaves it, in either case the processes of improvement are acceler- 
ated. 

Professor B. M. Anderson, however, offers as a possible basis of 
compromise the view that, whether or not society shall take the 
increment or shall leave it, there can be in no slightest degree 
either stimulus or retardation of improvement.* 

But no matter how far a perverse ingenuity may succeed in 
making these authorities appear to disagree, the issues are not 
clearly joined—the disagreements rather apparent than real. In 
the main these writers are discussing different things: e.g., the ef- 
fects (a) of doubt as to what is to happen; (b) of doubt as to the 

5 Atlantic Monthly, January, 1914. 

® Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXIX (Aug., 1915), p. 829. 

7 American Economic Review, vol. VI (June, 1916), p. 271. 

8 Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXVIII (Aug., 1914), p. 811. 
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extent to which it ippen if it happen at all; (c) of certainty 


as to that which must happen but has not yet happened ; (d) of 
uncertainty as to tl te of fulfillment of this cc rtainty; (e) of 
speculative activity to (a). (b), (c), or (d); (f) of the effects 
of the larger taxes o e one or other of (a), (b), (c), (d), 
or (e). 

So much as this, at any rate, should be fairly clear: if improve 
ments are to be fostered by the single tax, this must take place, 
in the main, not through subjecting the land to more burden but 
through imposing less upon the improvements. It is easy to see 
how building must be more, if this more of building comes to carry 
with it less penalty of taxes, and how also, with more bu ‘ding, 
house rents should be lowered. But it is not so easy to see how, 
merely because the tax is greater on the land but no less upon the 
house, there should come about more houses. There is nothing in 
this to make building cheaper, or land more plenty, or the burden 
less that goes with the utilization of the land. Nor is there any 
way through improving the land to diminish the burden attaching 
to the ownership of it. Funds will be invested in improving land 
whenever the return large enough to justify their use. Pre- 
cisely what the land tax has to do with the case it is difficult to see. 


With the tax cutting into the net return of the land whenever it 
comes to yield its return, or making greater the burden of holding 
it till the time when it will yield its return, the price at which an 


investor would buy the land, dr a holder be willing to sell it, must 
fall by an amount to express the present worth of the increased 


tax. But all this has nothing to do with the question of when an 
improvement will pay such a return as to justify the making of it. 
The tax is a loss against which nothing will avail as escape—sell- 
ing, building, or holding. It is just so much less that the land 
will earn, no matter who uses it, or when, and therefore a definite 
reduction in its present worth whether for sale or improvement or 
holding. This I take to be the substance of Professor Anderson’s 


argument—a cogent and irrefutable argument for the purposes 
of his problem—the significance of the greater tax burden upon 
lands or rents, but not at all the significance of prospective 


changes in these rents 


® He does, however, act ( significance to these rental changes. 
“That the increment, i constant factor whether the land is built upon 
or not, should have any influence on a decision to build or not to build, is, on 
the face of it, impossibl [f the tax is a constant factor, whether the 


land is built upon or not, in what way could it affect the decision to build? A 
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Nevertheless the truth may be that the first and the immediate 
and temporary effect of the inauguration of the heavier tax would 
be to start improvements. Were the tax so thoroughgoing as to 
eliminate the speculative class entirely, or even a tax so burden- 
some as, by crippling their marginal unpreparedness, to compel 
any considerable part of them to let go, the lands must pass into 
the hands of a different set of owners, men with different policies 
and purposes of handling, previously outbid by the speculators 
but now permitted to buy at prices fitting their purposes and 
expressive of the present worth to them of the future earning 
powers as they estimate them for purposes of improvement. The 
fall in price would therefore be somewhat greater than the ordi- 
nary theories of capitalization would indicate. The owners are 
now a building variety of owners—the property now offering it- 
self at prices adapted to their estimates of a wise building policy. 
There is clearly room here, in this redistribution of proprietor- 
ships, for a temporary acceleration of building.” 

But with the period of readjustment completed, the capitaliza- 
tion process will have digested any increase of taxes into lower 
prices—a capitalization process, however, now conducted, on the 


special tax on unoccupied land alone would cause more building, but factors 
which are constant regardless of the decision do not count among the pros 
and cons. It should be added, however, that since buildings are, under our 
general property tax, in fact more heavily taxed than most other forms of 
capital, an application of the single tax would relieve buildings of a dispro- 
portionate burden, and so somewhat stimulate building at the expense of 
other forms of enterprise” (op. cit., p. 813). 

10 Possibly also a tax newly imposed and catching unprepared holders who 
have purchased not for resale but for later improvement, in the expectation of 
moderate ad interim burdens, men to whom still the land is worth more for use 
than they could have for it by selling it, men who come now in presence of the 
problem of whether it be wiser to build forthwith than to wait—it is possible 
that these men, trapped in mid-process, may some of them build earlier because 
of the tax. If so, these are men to whom their enhanced ad interim costs are 
exceptionally severe burdens and who would therefore have been outbid by 
the demand prices of other men, had this larger tax been in clear and definite 
prospect. 

But as to the truth of the case in this particular regard, I confess myself 
much in doubt. When one of these owners builds, he must have the extra 
ground tax still to pay—his annual cost, say, $50 higher as occupant than he 
had expected. But he has no way to evade; must sell at a reduction which 
capitalizes the loss, or must hold under the same sum of increased burden, or 
must build still subject to this same larger tax. Thus there seems to be no 
change in the differential atttractions of building and not building, each 
alternative merely shrinking $50 in its net volume of service. 
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demand side, by builders less optimistic than were the speculators 
as to the prospective gains in the price or in the earnings of the 
land. The only substantial change therefore must accrue through 
the elimination of the speculative operators—assuming all the 
while, of course, the sort of tax that would entirely eliminate them. 


But it still remains true, as the single taxer asserts, that the 
effect of speculation in city lots is to hold vacant a considerable 
body of property that the building investor might otherwise have 
utilized earlier. ‘The scattering and sprawling growth of a grow- 
ing city is in the main due to the fact that the city ts growing 
and that many properties are being wisely held vacant waiting 
for the time to arrive when the appropriate improvement will 
justify itself as a long-time investment. Different men judge dif- 
ferently as to the appropriate time as well as to the appropriate 
degree of investment. The fact, however, that many buyers pur- 
chase with the sole purpose not of improving but of selling at 
higher prices to those who will improve, holding in the belief that 
the rate of increase in the selling price will afford an attractive 
return, not merely attaches to much of the property prices unat- 
tractive to building investors, but, by what amounts to a tempo- 
rary restriction of supply of property, compels some investors to 
move farther out, if they are to make improvements at all. These 
speculative activities have therefore some bearing to accentuate 
the straggling growth of the ci.y, to make ground rents higher, 
and to impose serious municipal wastes in the supply of street, 
sidewalk, water, light, and sewer services. 


But it must be obvious that this general argument—impregna- 
ble as I believe it to be—with regard to the effect of the larger 
tax, has nothing to say as to how far the restriction of improve- 
ments may be due to an existing uncertainty as to the amount of 
improvement which will turn out later to be best adapted to the 
land, or as to the kind of use for which the land will later come to 
be sought. Either retardation or acceleration may result from 
the various possible estimates of these future uses or earning 
powers. If, for example, it seems probable—but not certain— 
that next year a viaduct or a bridge will make accessible my 
pasture tract yonder, I shall wisely decide to postpone the erec- 
tion of a barn till I know definitely what is to happen and when— 
perhaps, therefore, till the thing has really happened. Cancel my 
hopes, and up will go my barn. Confirm them, and I may forth- 
with begin my laying of sidewalks, planting of trees, grading of 
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streets. Or, on the other hand, I may still decline to move in any 
direction till I make out whether these lands may not be market- 
able for terminal purposes or manufacturing sites. Or again, hav- 
ing settled in my mind that the uses are to be residential and that I 
myself shall finally do the building, I may still hesitate greatly 
and delay long as to whether I shall the more wisely build cheaply 
or dearly—balancing the chance of having to rebuild on such a 
higher scale of expensiveness as shall better fit the ultimate market, 
as against the danger of loss by making my improvements even 
more expensive than the prospective demand will turn out to 
justify. 

These effects of speculative conditions—not of speculative oper- 
ations and not of the pressure of taxes—are especially evident in 
certain quarters of growing cities, as, for example, upon South 
State Street, in Chicago, where midway between the established 
center of trade and the nearby decent and decaying resident sec- 
tions, persist in shaky survival several blocks of cheap buildings, 
starved of upkeep, tenanted by saloons, cheap restaurants, peep- 
shows, catch-penny enterprises, museums of anatomy, and what- 
ever other cover of varied iniquity the city authorities will over- 
look. These are typical slums in typical locations. Why are not 
the shacks removed? They pay satisfactorily enough, in view of 
the fact that the time has not yet arrived fur building anything 
better. But even now something far better would pay, if only it 
were yet certain how good it must be to pay best in the long run. 
But fairly certain is it that the sort of building which ten years 
hence ought to be there must for several years afford inadequate 
returns—an extreme misfit for the intervening time. It is wise to 
wait. But equally certain is it that whenever the time does come 
to act, the building must be projected somewhat beyond the justi- 
fication of the immediate demand. Delay is certain, for a time; 
and not less certain, at the proper time, is the acceleration. No 
tax would appreciably affect the problem. The same influences, 
now of retardation and now of acceleration, would be present and 
in full force no matter even were the state a rack-rent landlord, or 
were the sites available only as leased land or on terms of perpetual 
ground rents. 

It seems, indeed, quite clear that no one improves in order to 
reap the advantages of rising prices or rising rents, in the sense 
that, as Adams and others argue, the landowner looks to the ap- 
preciation of the land to make good his losses on his building. To 
build is the only way to utilize the earning power of the land. 
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Whenever one builds he does it in the way which will afford the 
best return upon his building investment. In accomplishing this 
he must recognize that the investment in improvements must be 
duly proportioned to the investment in land—that to get a high 
earning power out of land, high-cost improvements must go with 
it, and that, when t! rning power of the land is changing, any 
improvement that fits it at any one time must turn out a misfit for 
the later time. His only resource is to make the best compromise 
possible between the long-time and the short-time adaptation. So 
far as he goes in emphasis of the long-time aspect, he does this in 


the faith not that he will get a rise in price to offset his loss in 
building, but that this is the only way to achieve the maximum 
return on his entire investment. ‘The increasing earning power of 
land advises a more expensive improvement in the present. When- 


ever he builds he must plan in view not only of immediate return 
but of the later higher return, making such allowance as he may 
for the uncertainties of the future. But the earlier he builds, the 
more cheaply he must build; the later, the more expensively. Were 
the prospect one rather of retrogression than of progress, as, for 
example, in a currently prosperous placer-mining camp, the build- 
ings must be cheaper than the immediate demand justifies, in par- 
tial adjustment to a later period when they must correspondingly 
overrun. 

When the prospects are speculative equally in the directions of 
rising and of falling income power, so much the more do the im- 
provements vary in retardation or acceleration according to indi- 
vidual estimates of ultimate adjustments. Weighing as best he 
may in his estimate of present worths the difference between belief 


and certainty, each holder enters into a hazard of putative future 
incomes—his investment in excess of the purchase price of the lot 


being a more or less irrevocable adventure in building costs. The 
degree of hazard in this adventure is affected by the nature and 
the degree of the various chances involved. 

I do therefore agree with the single taxers that speculation in 


some measure restricts the supply of land, that in some fraction 
of its many effects it works to retard improvement. I agree also 
with Anderson that 


taxes have nothing appreciable to do with 
the case; but I nevertheless insist that prospective changes in 
earning power have much to do with it. I agree with both Haig 
and Adams that prospective increases in earning power do, in 
some share of their many effects, appreciably stimulate building 
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operations—insisting, however, that an obverse sort of stimulation 
would attend a prospective fall in earning power; that the amount 
of the tax imposed upon the land would have little to do with it; 
the effort to reduce to personal gain the unearned increment noth- 
ing to do with it. 

And, finally, I agree with Johnson that the lure of unearned 
increment has been a continuous incentive to pioneering, even 
though speculative operations in the premises have been, as the 
single taxer rightly asserts, an incubus on the activities both of 
pioneering and of exploitation. But I hold that Johnson’s de- 
duction is in point of degree a gross exaggeration. The lure of 
increment merely induces a fringe of pioneering “sooners,” some 
tens of miles in advance of the extensive margin of purely agri- 
cultural enterprise. It is a sort of twilight zone, a No Man’s 
Land, an area of adumbration along the frontier margin, attend- 
ing this margin as the shadow the subject, not directing or placing 
or determining it. That my shadow is some feet west of me at 
each moment of the forenoon does not indicate that by noon it 
will have preceded me into the next county. It is merely true that 
without the inducement of the prospective rise of land incomes and 
land prices, the American frontier would for all of our history 
have been some fifty or a hundred miles in the rear of where it 
actually has been.” 

But all this is entirely aside from the question of whether it 
might not have been as well or better that the frontier should now 
be in Ohio. It is not obvious that the rapid preémpting of gov- 
ernment land, to the point that now the age of free land in the 
world is mostly past, has been so distinct a blessing. To whom 
precisely? To you or to me? Or to which one of our landless 
sons? It must have been rather to that vague retreat of un- 
precise thinking, the country or society—that gets some good 
from growing more, or more widely or more thickly: the thinking 
that discovers, for example, that because this country “owns” the 


11 The policy of land grants to railroads has had, doubtless, larger effect. 
But, even here, the same principle applies, only that the area of pioneering 
railroad adventure is often greatly wider, even to the extent of marking out 
ribbons of narrow occupation entirely across the continent. Extending ver- 
tically outward beyond the extensive margin of gainful agriculture on either 
side of it will always be found the intermediate area of individual adventure 
in the quest of the lure. It is, however, not so obvious that the land grants to 
railroads should be declared unearned, or the gains achieved regarded as 
lacking any social quid pro quo. 
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Philippines, includes more people, and totals more wealth, and 
therefore can collect and spend more taxes, you or I must be some- 
how better off; or that it is matter of congratulation to any one 
but the land grabber that the city or state should grow; or, again, 


that the death of a few millions of men more or less is an economic 


loss of, say, $2,000 each to the survivors, or to the earth, or to 


society, or to the cosmos, instead of to themselves. 


But should not this evident fact that the unearned increment 
has attracted enterprising men horizontally further forth mean 
also that it has pushed building adventures higher into the air? 
Having located cabins deep in the woods or far out on the prairies, 
why may it not have added further and earlier stories to the sky- 
scrapers? Well, if in order to get title to the city lots, men had 


to build on them or live on them, such must have been the influence. 
Or if to hold the business sites, men had also to sit wind-buffeted 
on the cornices of their skyscrapers, thereto they must have 


climbed and have clingingly, continuously, numbly and coldly sat. 
It was the fact that men were physically tied to these promises 
of title, had to occupy their homesteads and preémptions and 
work their timber claims, that took these men further out into the 
wilderness, and held them there; and, being there, they had to 
work there, since their labor, as different from their investment, 


had to be done each man in his own presence. 


Are there unearned increments? 

And did not these pioneers pay well in privations, lonesomeness, 
and danger for all that they got? Verily—but paid to whom? 
and on terms of what quid pro quo of service? Whether the re- 
wards be defended either as moderate indemnity for the priva- 


tions undergone or as return upon foresight and energy in push- 
ing forward to grasp an offered prize, the question still remains 


whether the prize was wisely offered. It is the central problem of 
institutional policy in the economic field to limit and apportion 
private gain to social service. Neither shrewdness nor wisdom 
connotes an ethical value or affords secure warrant of rightness 
or service. 

But both Johnson and Adams make much of these privations 
as being of the nature of services rendered to the state, or to so- 
ciety, or to humanity at large and in general. There need be no 
question that, inasmuch as the lands were offered on terms of these 
privations, and inasmuch as the terms and conditions were fulfilled, 
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there can be nothing now for the case but to abide by the con- 
tract—that confiscation here is as immoral as any other variety 
of robbery. But still again, as institutional policy, what have 
these privations to do with the case? Was the land placed there 
by these adventuring geographers? Or retained there by their 
safe anchoring? Or improved for some one else by their labors— 
or even for themselves? Or saved from any menacing disintegra- 
tion or decay? Recall that the purpose of the argument must be 
to show that it was wise social policy, as a human gain in the 
large, that these land seekers should be induced to hurry forth 
and get there first; that in some phase of social accounting these 
individual privations constituted an inevitable debit incurred in 
the securing of some greater social gain. 

Adams, indeed, takes this position quite uncompromisingly and 
on distinctly economic grounds rather than as deduced from some 
vague, conjectural values in the field of sociology or politics or 
patriotism. Through this pioneering, “Farmers and farms are 
more numerous, farm products more plentiful and farm [pro- 
duct?] prices lower, because of the unearned increment. The lat- 
ter is diffused . . . in part to the purchasers of farm products.” 

12 Op. cit., p. 279. 

But I submit that the net social result of sending men out 
where “the farmers work for less than day’s wages, if we measure 
his reward in annual income alone,” is, so far, to waste the labor 
of each man. Allowing for the productive energies employed in 
moving his product from its remote place of growing to the market, 
the result in terms either of price or of nutriment would have been 
greater had he remained on the hither side of the extensive mar- 
gin. If in either case he would have farmed, food is scarcer and 
dearer for his change of place. If he were an artisan, but now as 
pioneer turns perforce to amateur agriculture, the loss in some 
other kind of product, in which the prices are now higher for con- 
sumers, must far outweigh the increase in agricultural product. 
In the form of a mortgage on the future we have been paying the 
pioneers for wasting their time. 

But I do most cordially agree with Professor Adams that the 
owners of the “much unused and presently unusable land. . . 
upon which they are willing to pay taxes, only because they ex- 
pect to reap and benefit by the unearned increment,” have really 
in this way and to this extent rendered a quid pro quo to their 
fellow men—to this extent, therefore, have ethically made good 
their titles and are receiving increments not unearned but fairly 
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purchased; though still | ion the institutional wisdom in the 
cause. 

But from this fa these irious payments Professor Adams 
deduces an argument pport of the general property tax as 
fair and just both in principle and in working, as deriving reve- 
nues from commendal sources, and as affording generous re- 
turns. I should have deduced precisely the opposite conclusion. 
But in the background of the thought there is evidently a princi- 
ple on which he and | irs in substantial agreement. He is 
genuinely pleased, a o am I, that some of the unearned in- 
crement has thus been intercepted for public purposes; only that 
he is glad of the particular method, the while that I regret it. 
Each of us is thus a single taxer in essential spirit. 

In the main purpose and emphasis of Adams’ article, however, 
I more than cordially concur. I believe that he has done the 
science of taxation an immeasurable service in exploding for all 
time, not the general doctrine of the capitalization of taxes, but 
a bastard offspring from it—the notion that every purchaser of a 
property already overtaxed buys unaffected by the general prop- 
erty tax, holds his property quit and free of tax burdens, and 


may now be called upon, through the imposition of further taxes, 
to be initiated into the great brotherhood of the duly burdened. 


Most economists, I believe, have been uncomfortably conscious in 
their noses of a fallacy somewhere in the near vicinity, but have 
not been entirely successful in locating it, or in applying the 
appropriate remedial or preventive formula. Such at all events 
has been my own cas The doctrinal essentials, however, are 
easily at hand in a correct notion of what capital is and of how 
it functions in the capitalization process.** 

18 Since this article tted and accepted Professor Seligman in the 
December number of t! + vy has put in question certain of Adams’ 
positions. Still, however, the ultimate issue appears to turn upon the relation 
between property taxes | interest rates. The disputants substantially agree 
that those who buy taxe erty get as good bargains at the prices paid as 
those who buy untaxed erty The prices merely reflect the net incomes 
in prospect. But Ad eeing with Seligman that to reduce a net income 
is proportionately to red { value of its property basis and that there 
can be, because of the t difference in the rates of return to different 
investors—yet holds th y fact of taxation upon property must be 
ranked as among the influenc: estricting the net returns from property and 
thereby restricting inters These tax burdens upon the investors mani- 
fest themselves precise] e fact that they make net incomes dearer, in 


terms of present purchasi prices. The investor gets less income from his 
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It must be added that even were it true that the capitalization 
process would justify the imposition of further taxes as a matter 
of justice between persons, it would still be disastrous in its effect 
upon the general welfare. There is no such thing as justice be- 
tween properties; but it is nevertheless important that invest- 
ments be by taxation so equally affected in their incomes that the 
distribution of investment shall not by fiscal policies be fostered in 


money. There is a burden, therefore, not precisely on him as the purchaser of 
property, but rather on him as the holder of funds the earning power of 
which is restricted through the existence of property taxes. 

Seligman, as I interpret him, holds that taxes on property—or, perhaps, 
taxes on some sorts of property—have no effect to harm investors in other 
properties. Any purchaser after the tax buys subject to the tax, buys at a 
price appropriate to the reduced net earning power of the property, and buys 
on a capitalization rate which is independent of the tax on this property or 
on other classes of property. 

At the logical extreme, therefore, Adams should argue that a property 
rendering a $50 income must be worth, on a five per cent basis, $1,000 as 
present price; that this property, under a general property tax, would change 
to, say, a $40 income discounted on a four per cent basis; that no change in 
price would occur but only a change in the net earning power of the invested 
funds. Seligman, on the other hand, should argue that the property would 
he bought at $800, its income of $40 remaining at a five per cent basis upon the 
new and actual investment price. 

So much of this, at any rate, is clear; the rates of return upon different in- 
vestments cannot be different because of the varying tax burdens on the dif- 
ferent properties. All investments must be equally affected, in the sense that 
all are equally taxed or that none is taxed. Adams says that all are taxed 
under the guise of the lower interest rates which the imposition of the tax 
must bring about. Seligman appears to say that all are free from tax by 
virtue of the purchase of diminished incomes at proportionately diminished 
prices; smaller investments but unchanged rates. 

To assert that in my opinion both disputants are wrong would be an 
awkward way of formulating my conviction that the entire analysis requires 
a change of venue, or better, a new method of approach. I should say: 

(1) That no property tax, even one so general as to affect all existing 
properties, would in the slightest affect the interest rates of the market, if 
only new investment funds and other openings for new investments were left 
untaxed, Such a tax would amount merely to a pro tanto confiscation of the 
incomes on the burdened properties without in the slightest changing the 
capitalization rates. 

(2) That were the tax only upon new funds for investment or only upon the 
new properties derivative from the investment of these funds, the capitaliza- 
tion rate would fall approximately pro tanto and the previously existing 
properties would rise in market price without any slightest change in the 
incomes derivative from them, but with changes solely in the rates of return. 

(3) That were the tax imposed upon all properties, old as well as new, the 
net incomes would fall, and probably, though not certainly, would fall in 
something like the same proportion with the fall in rates of interest. No 
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some directions and im] n others—unless, of course, it be for 
specific reasons desiral liscourage certain lines of investment. 
Will the single tax congest urban populations? 

Yes and no, depending on what one means by the term; and 
depending partly, also, on whether the tax be applied locally or 


generally. 


To shift taxation ym all other property to land amounts in 
general to the putting the tax on what can not move and ex- 
empting those things it can stay, go, or come. As _ between 
cities, it is a competitive method of bonus or premium. It is 
equivalent to a general and perpetual tax exemption for all dwell- 
ings, factories, equipment and stocks, and for investment in gen- 
eral, other than the land that cannot get away. No more effective 
competitive device for promoting city growth could be devised, as 
long as competitors frain from adopting it—irrespective, 
of course, of any g ion of what is the use of it to any one but 
the landowner. 

Vancouver inevitabl ide a great growth of population and 
business through it tably attracted thereby an inflow of la- 
borers and industries in structural lines, stimulated therewith a 
great advance in the rentals of land, and thus inevitably, since 
the appropriation of rents was only partial, fostered a frantic 
speculation, which finally, when the slackening building activity 
threw laborers out of employment and speculation receded, ended 
great change in present worths would result, with the exception that the less 
durable of income-bearing ties would suffer relatively less. 

(4) That for any pu of the capitalization analysis, the concepts of 
property, of capital, o1 investment must be so widened as to include not 
merely all operating fund rent or other gain-seeking activities, but all the 
time-using methods or ] in which funds may be expended: all the 
durable goods like ho tos, and furniture, which, as affording future 
incomes, absorb present ( ent funds; all banking activities and insur- 
ance; all lending to ite her consuming borrowers; all outlays in pro- 
motion, publicity, sale ganization, speculation; in short, all gain 
promising or income r¢ g or income earning employments of money or 
of banking credit. 

If, therefore, Adams i be interpreted to include new investment funds 
and new investment } n his tax, he is right in asserting that the 
capitalization rates must fected; and wrong, merely in including pre- 
viously existing properti thin the causal field. Seligman, also, must be 
declared to be correct i ng that property taxes necessarily affect in- 
terest rates; and wrong, merely if he be interpreted to deny that taxes on 
new investment fund d new investment properties are also to be regarded 


as outside the causal field 
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in a colossal collapse and liquidation. But the town was there, 
a much larger town—if it be to any one’s purpose to personify 
and congratulate a town. A partial single tax is a dangerous 
thing. 

But does it congest population? It builds the city higher as 
well as wider, more people to the acre and more acres. But, es- 
sentially, it is not the tax that congests the population, but the 
growth of the town. With increasing demands and higher prices 
for shelter, building increases at both the intensive and the ex 
tensive margin. 

Consider, however, what would be the effect if all towns fol- 
lowed in equal degree and by similar methods the single tax 
principle. There could be no marked disturbance in the ratio of 
the total urban to the total rural population or, by assumption, 
any redistribution of urban population between cities. On the 
face of it, the sole advantage would appear to be that the land- 
owners would be compelled to transfer their rent rolls to the state, 
all other property owners going free. But this process of setting 
all other property free of tax would also mean the freedom of 
future improvements. It would for a time amount to a gift to 
the owners of existing houses with a corresponding stimulus to the 
supplying of more houses, at lower rates per unit of service. This 
larger supply of houses could only be achieved through increases 
both at the intensive and the extensive margins. Building would 
go higher and extend more widely—more house room for the 
money and a larger consumption of house room relatively to other 
goods. 


How about the drying up of building loans? 


It has been speciously argued that inasmuch as most building 
operations are financed through borrowed funds secured primarily 
and mainly by the ground values, the land tax would mean that 
the supply of loan capital would be driven out of building enter- 
prises. I confess that for a time this seemed to me cogent and 
valid reasoning. But see how easy it is open to flank attack, and 
how disastrously it works for its opponents. I have, say $1,000,- 
000 and am projecting a building. I must first buy my lot, cost- 
ing $1,000,000, and then through the pledge of it procure money, 
another million, with which to build. But, if I could have the lot 
on terms of paying the annual rent tax on it, I need borrow noth- 
ing. The rents would as well pay the $40,000 of tax on the land 
as they would pay the same amount of interest on my building 
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loan. I am now independent of the loan market. A great argu- 


ment was this. 

The wisdom of the entire exemption of improvements from taxa 
tion is obviously tied up with the question of the property tax in 
general. In the past, under the actual working of the general 


property tax, improvements have been subjected to especially 
heavy burdens, investment in buildings therefore relatively re- 
tarded, and house room thereby made especially dear. Any 
remedy to be applied should be carefully guarded against undue 
emphasis in the opposite direction. No ordinary tax is bad or 
good unless as part of a system. Investments in improvements 
should presumably bear the rate of burden common to other lines 
of wealth that are flexible in supply. In fact, however, most 
other lines of investment do actually evade the general property 


tax as well as other state and local burdens. So long as this 
remains a fact, investments in buildings should wisely be left 
entirely exempt. Ideally all ordinary incomes, property or other, 
should participate in contributing to the public revenues—but as 
incomes, not as property bases of incomes. Nothing can be more 
unwise than the relative freedom of personal property incomes 
from public burdens. ‘The personal property tax should disap- 


pear only with the disappearance of the property tax in general. 


I trust that the necessary limitations of space—occasionally 
betraying me, I fear, into seeming dogmatisms of statement—may 
serve at the same t is my excuse, if need there be, for unin- 
tentional inadequacies reporting the positions that I have sub- 
jected to criticism o1 tack. In spirit, at any rate, if not in 
actual accomplishment, I hold argument to be never rightly a 
game for victory, or anything more or less or other than always 
a codperative investigation It is a pleasure, therefore, to adopt 
for my present purposes the following admirable words from the 
genial and brilliant paper of Professor Adams, against which I 
have directed certain objections. I also may “have written more 
dogmatically than I feel, and more emphatically than the rules of 
polite controversy warrant.” But “if the position taken be un- 
sound, it will bring down surer and swifter retribution, a speedier 
recognition of the true doctrine.” Not less perhaps for us single 


taxers of the looser observance than for our fellows of the stricter 
faith, is it to be desired that we continually exercise ourselves in 
the amenities of discussion 
H. J. Davenport. 
Cornell University. 
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A RULE FOR TESTING TAX VALUATIONS OF 
RAILROADS 


I 


The difficulty of determining the market value of a railroad for 
taxation under an ad valorem system is so great that any addi- 
tional device for testing the fairness of valuation may be of in- 
terest. The investigations recorded in this article were conducted 
with the object of determining whether a mathematical rule could 
be used to assist in establisning the fairness of valuation.’ The 
possible use of any such rule would be limited, but the results 
would be fairly definite within a certain scope. No attempt is 
made to set up a rigid and inflexible formula, to be applied to 
the exclusion of independent judgment. The rule is to be used, 
rather, to supplement knowledge obtained in a more direct way. 
The investigations were confined to the roads of one state, Wis- 
consin, though the rule proposed may be capable of wider appli- 
cation. 

Under the law as it stands on the statute books of Wisconsin,” 
railroads pay the true average rate of taxation on the market 
value of the property—the amount that could be obtained for the 
property at a sale taking place under normal conditions. ‘There 
is no need of enlarging upon the difficulties of arriving at the cor- 
rect value of the property; the defects of the various methods of 
commercial valuation are too well known to need comment.’ It 
is apparent that true value cannot be ascertained by any simple 
method or rule of thumb. In practice the tax commissioners make 
estimates independently, and while each one takes into consider- 
ation practically the same elements, no two of them give the same 
weight to any one of the elements.* 

Conditions are very diverse in the different roads of Wisconsin. 

1 This investigation was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Thomas 
S. Adams, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, now of Yale University. 
The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Adams for help in working out 
the problem, to Professor Charles J. Bullock, of Harvard University, for 
assistance in preparing the results for publication, and to Professor E. E. 
Day, of Harvard, for suggestions of changes in the statistical methods used. 

2 Wisconsin Statutes, 1915, ch. 51.14. 

3 For description of methods of commercial valuation, see Bulletin No. 21, 
of the U. S. Census Bureau, issued in 1905, Commercial Valuation of Railway 
Jperating Property in the United States 1904. 

4 Report of Minnesota Tax Commission, 1912, p. 204. Extracts from hearing 
before \ sconsin Tax Commission, Madison, Wis., Dec. 14, 1911. 
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The physical valuation made by the engineers places the cost of 
reproduction of some roads as low as $10,000, while others are 
placed at nearly $100,000,000. There are many lumber railroads 
in the state along which lumbering operations have practically 
ceased, but which are still operated because population has cen- 
tered around the road and there is a demand for a common car- 
rier; yet the profit from operation is small. One road is operated 
entirely by a man and his son. One electric road is included with 
steam railroads because freight is transported over the road. 
Another road owns a ferry and a valuable terminal but practically 
no mileage in the state. Another has less than forty miles of road 
in the state, but has a valuable terminal. 

The difficulty of arriving at a true estimate of the value of the 
roads as a whole is illustrated by Figure 1 and Figure 2, in which 
a comparison is made between the par value of stocks and bonds,’ 
the physical valuation (cost of reproduction new), and the tax 
commission’s latest estimate of the value of the road as a unit. 


Yalue of Stocks ef Sonds 
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FIGURE 1.—Comparis n of the assessed valuation, cost of reproduction new, 
and par value of stocks and bonds of four typical large roads. 


5 Par value of stocks and bonds is taken, rather than market value of the 
securities, because par value is obtainable for all roads, large and small, 
while the market value of the securities of small roads is often unobtainable. 
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Figure 2.—Comparison of the assessed valuation, cost of reproduction new, 


and par value of stocks and bonds of four typical small roads, 


It will be noticed that the several values more nearly correspond 
in the case of the large roads than in the case of the small roads, 
indicating that the task of the commissioners is more difficult with 
the small roads. The task is hard enough in every case, however, 
and the varying relation between book value, cost of reproduction 
new, and tax valuation, indicates the difficulty of securing a valu 
ation fair between roads. 

Is it possible to formulate a rule, applicable to all the roads, by 
which relative fairness of valuation, as between the different roads, 
can be established? 


II 


A proposal to formulate such a rule might easily lead to a long 
discussion of the possibility of an accurate balancing of the dif- 
ferent elements of value. The chief purpose of this article, how- 
ever, is the description of the experimental application of the 
proposed rule, and it seems better to state the rule as a whole 
before entering upon a discussion of any of the considerations 
which led to the adoption of the various steps designated. The 
rule is: 
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The comparativ: of valuation of steam railroads on 
an ad valorem basis, may be determined in the following way: 

1. Divide the roa to groups, combining in each group, as 
far as possible, roads of like size and similar conditions. 

9. Find the total va of each group by adding together the 
valuations of the indivi | roads, as fixed by the tax commis- 
sioner. 

3. Fix upon the « factors which govern value, and determine 
the weight which 1 be signed to each factor. In the pres- 
ent instance, the factors, and the weights assigned to each, were 


as follows: 


Factors Weight 
1. Gross earnings—a five years past 
2. Gross earnings—the 5 
3. Net earnings—averag years past 50 
4. Net earnings—th 5 
5. Physical valuation 20 

4. Kind the percentage « ich factor forms of the total value of 
the group. That is, 1 percentage of total gross earnings, 
on a five-year average, ill the roads in a group to the total 
value of the grouy | find similar percentages for the four 
other factors. 

5. Capitalize the gn earnings on a five-year average, and 
each of the four other factors of value of each road, at the per- 
centage found to be true for the group to which that road belongs." 

6. Compute the | average of these five capitalized values 
of each road, weighting each of the five factors as above desig- 
nated. 

7. Determine the ] entage of assessed valuation to recapital- 
ized-and-weighted valuation for each road of each group. 

8. Calculate the rage of such percentages for the roads of 
each group. 

9. Determine, for the roads of each group, the ratios of the 
individual road percentages to the group average. These ratios, 
expressed in percentage form, constitute a series of relative num- 
bers, in which figures above 100 indicate relative over-assessment, 
and figures under 100, relative under-assessment. 


6It is undoubtedly t use of the term to speak of “capitalizing” 
physical value. Hows jidance of the expression would appreciably 
complicate the statement of the rule. Since the expression is not misleading, 


its use seems warra 
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The first process proposed in the rule is necessary because the 
general conditions, such as the character of the territory served, 
density of traffic, and stability of industries, together with the 
fact that many of the roads were built to serve a temporary 
purpose, all tend toward inequality.’ Consequently, in the present 
instance, the roads—fifty in number—were divided into eight 
groups, roads of like size and similar conditions being combined. 
A brief description of these groups may serve to make clearer the 
necessity for this part of the rule. 

Group I includes the six trunk lines which furnish the main 
transportation facilities of the state. Two or more of these roads 
traverse every important section and together they have a mileage 
of 6608.54 miles out of a total railroad mileage in Wisconsin of 
8026.52 miles, or 82 per cent of the mileage of the state. For the 
purposes of valuation there are no important differences between 
these roads. 

Group II consists of a car ferry company, a bridge company, 
and two railroads which have only a few miles of road in the state. 
The situation of these companies is anomalous. The values of all 
depend on terminal facilities, and so they are grouped together. 
Mileage possesses little or no significance in the case of any of 
them. 

Group III comprises short bits of line serving very good 
territory. 

Group IV is a collection of roads the majority of which are en- 
tirely intrastate. At first glance these roads would seem to be 
important parts of the transportation system, but they are found 
to lack something, either in organization or in territory served. 

Groups V and VI may well be considered together. All roads 
in both groups connect with two or more of the roads in Group I, 
but the roads in Group V have better connections, are about 
twice as long, on the average, as roads of Group VI, and serve 
larger towns. 

@he roads in Group VII each connect with only one of the roads 
in Group I, generally with the less important branches of those 
roads, and they serve poor territory. 

The roads in Group VIII are almost all lumber railroads, and 
were built to serve a temporary purpose. 

The value per mile, by groups, computed from the valuation 


7B. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, bk. VII, ch. 61, € 1. 
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hicure 4.—Comparison of the percentage of net to gross earnings, on a five- 


year average and for the past year, of the four groups of smaller roads. 


ascribed to each. It may be well to consider the various factors, 
not exhaustively, but sufficiently to bring out their relative 
significance. 

It is not safe to use gross earnings as the sole basis, because of 
the disparity between corporations in the relation of gross earn- 
ings to net earnings. The inequalities that would result, if the 
estimates of value were based solely on gross earnings, are shown 
by Figure 3 and Figure 4. These diagrams show the per cent of 
net earnings to gross earnings. The per cent of net to gross de- 
clines noticeably from the large to the small roads. 

Further, in the case of interstate roads, there is difficulty in 
apportioning gross earnings between states. How should such 
apportionment be made? There are many different methods, as, 
for example, the one which makes use of the traffic mile basis with 
a study of every waybill. Other bases are the car mile and track 
mileage. The method adopted may vary according to the result 
desired. 

Several authorities, however, still give gross earnings great 
prominence in the method of valuation. Mr. Allen Ripley Foote 
has advocated the following scheme of taxation :* 


8 State and Local Taxation, Second National Conference, 1908, p. 501. 
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Tax actual | Tax which would have been 
| paid under Tootes method 
| 


made equal Co | 


; d he paid, by six of the 
larger roads posed by Mr. A. R. Foote, with the 


1. Assess a fl 2 per cent on the gross operating reve- 


nue of all corpo il rdless of the margin of difference be- 


tween their tot total operating expenses. This 
rate is to be paid porations whose ope rating expenses are 
90 per cent or l perating revenue. 

2. Add a different f 1/16 of 1 per cent computed on each 
1 per cent incr nargin of difference between total reve- 
nue and total oj penses in excess of 10 per cent. 

How does t] t | ethod of assessment, which places 
the whole emp ne year’s earnings, compare with the 
results obtain Commission of Wisconsin? (See 
Figure 5.) U: \Ir. Foote’s method a road whose operating 
expenses, plus vel i+ per cent of operating revenues, 
would pay a 3 p on gross earnings. This is only slightly 
in excess of the 1 | practically by the commission to the 
least profitabl. fF the stats 

We may compa results of the method of Professor 
Plehn, of Califo , wit he results of the Wisconsin commis- 


Professor Plehn arrives 


sioners’ method 


9 State and L ] Vational Conference, 1907, p. 635; C. Cc, 
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at the gross earnings rate equivalent to any given rate of taxa- 
tion on general property. The formula rests on the assumption 
that a public service corporation is worth what it can earn at the 
schedule of rates which it is permitted to charge; and that earn- 
ings, in the long run, determine the property values of such corpo- 
rations. ‘To employ this method it is necessary to know three 
things: (a) the average ratio of net to gross earnings of the class 
of corporations in question; (b) the average rate of return which 
investors receive who purchase corporation securities at market 
prices; (c) the rate of general property tax on the true valua- 
tion. Professor Plehn’s formula is: The ratio of net to gross 
earnings divided by the rate of return to investors multiplied by 
the rate of the tax on true valuation equals the rate of tax on 
gross earnings. 

The ratio of net to gross earnings of the roads in Group I is 
$2.3 per cent. Professor Plehn assumes 6 per cent as the average 
return to investors. The rate of taxation on a true valuation of 
general property in Wisconsin in 1912 was 1.1832 per cent.’® 
Then, applying Professor Plehn’s formula, we get: 

32.3 


1.1832 6.37. 
6 


A tax of 6.87 per cent of the gross earnings of these roads 
would, therefore, be equivalent to a general property tax on the 
full valuation. 
The ratio of net to gross earnings of the roads in Group VIII 
is 11.1 per cent. 
11.1 


1.1832 — 2.19. 
6 


On these roads a tax of 2.19 per cent of the gross earnings would 
be equivalent to a general property tax on the true valuation. 

Net earnings are a better guide to a true valuation than are 
gross earnings. Ordinarily, capacity to produce income will be the 
dominant factor in determining values,"’ but there are reasons 
why even this significant indicator should not be followed without 
reserve. There may be untrustworthy or inaccurate bookkeeping. 
Different forces may be at work in different roads. Prosperous 
roads may tend to minimize net earnings, while other roads, wish- 

10 Report of the Tax Commission, Wisconsin, 1914, p. 16. The investigation 


was begun in 1912. 
11 Robert H. Whitten, Valuation of Public Service Corporations, ch. UL, 


50, p. 42. 
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may exaggerate them. 


the roads and extreme disparity of 
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The per cent of physical valuation to assessed valuation is greater 
for the small roads, indicating that they are not earning a fair 
return on the capital invested. The Wisconsin tax commission 
fixes a low valuation and the per cent of net earnings to assessed 
valuation is fair; the per cent of net earnings to capital invested 
would be a very much smaller sum. 

Having considered these various factors of value, it can be as- 
serted confidently that the factor of net earnings over a period of 
several years is vastly more significant than any other. It is 
fairly clear also that net earnings over a period of years are more 
significant than gross earnings and physical valuation. These 
considerations have governed the weighting of the several factors 
included in our rule. It is believed that the weights adopted are 
approximately correct and that, in any case, slight changes will 
not materially affect the result. 


IV 

Having grouped the roads in the above manner, determined the 
total valuation of each group, and fixed the factors of value and 
the weight to be assigned to each, ihe application of the rule is 
comparatively simple. 

Following out the fourth process of the rule, the percentage of 
total gross earnings, on a five-year average, of all the roads in a 
group to the total valuation of the group, was figured; the per- 
centage of total gross earnings for the past year, of all the roads 
in a group to the total assessed valuation of the group, was com- 
puted; and like percentages for net earnings on a five-years aver- 
age, net earnings for the past year, and physical valuation. 

Then the fifth process was performed. The gross earnings, net 
earnings, and physical valuation of each individual road in the 
group were capitalized at these various rates. For example, the 
gross earnings on a five-year average of each road in Group I 
were capitalized at the rate of 19.07 per cent. Gross earnings 
for the past year were capitalized at the rate of 20.25 per cent. 
Net earnings on a five-year average were capitalized at the rate 
of 6.76 per cent, net earnings for the past year at 6.55 per cent, 
and physical valuation at the rate of 77.60 per cent. 

Carrying out the sixth process of the rule, the capitalized values 
so obtained were combined in a weighted average, giving the above- 
mentioned weights to the different factors. 

Seventh, the percentage of assessed valuation to recapitalized- 
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and-weighted va fo. ch road of each group, was 
determined. It t if the percentage of assessed valu- 

ation to recap weighted valuation is the same for all 

roads of a group. riminated against. For example, 

if the assessed 75 per cent of the recapitalized-and- jj 
weighted valuat se, then there is fairness between 

roads. 

Eighth, the a percentages for the roads of each ; 
group, was calcul his was done in order to secure a stand : 
ard for the comp rt percentages of the individual roads. ; 

Ninth, the rat lual road percentages to the group f 

in g g 
| 
average were ce for the roads of each group. These 4 
ratios, expressed in ] ige form, constitute a series of rela- 
4 
tive numbers, in W figures above 100 indicate relative over | 
assessment, and fig ler 100, relative under-assessment. 
When we have s . series of numbers for each group, 
Wwe can see at a g ( roads are over-assessed and which 4 


unde r assessed 


The following figut hich are merely illustrative, and not 
the actual figure oup or road, will show how the method 
Was applied. 
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t1luation, 


33,800,000 " t ¢ ings of the group for the past five years, 
w)] ’ er cent of the tax valuation. 
32,750,000 net ( » for the past year, which equals 6.55 


388,000,000 | e roads in the group, which equals 77.60 
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96,153,000 — value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the average net 
earnings for the past five years, $6,500,000, at the group rate, 
6.76 per cent. 

106,87 ,.00 — value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the net earnings 
for the past year, $7,000,000, at the group rate, 6.55 per cent. 

87,628,000 — value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the physical val- 
uation $68,000,000, at the group rate, 77.60 per cent. 


Combine these recapitalized values in a weighted average, giv- 
ing the correct weight to the five different factors as prescribed 
by the rule, and the following is the result: 


Twenty times .......... $94,425,000 — $1,888.50 millions 

Five . 93,827,000 469.14 

Fifty 96,153,000 — 4,807.65 

live ‘ . 106,870,000 — 534.35 

Twenty 000 1,753.56 * 


if this total is divided by 100, the resulting recapitalized-and 
weighted valuation is $94,522,000. 

The original assessed valuation of this hypothetical Road A 
was $100,000,000. It may be interesting to compare the as- 
sessed valuations of some of the actual roads with their recapital! 
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Figure 7.—Comparison of the assessed valuations of the six roads in Group 1, 
with their recapitahzed valuations. 
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ized-and-weighted , before describing the application of : 
the last three processes « rule. Figure 7 gives the comparison 
of the assessed valu the individual roads in Group I with 
the recapitalized hted valuations. It is unnecessary to 
present the computat for all the groups, as Figure 7 is typical. 
This method was f | for each of the fifty roads of the state, . 
except a few the da r which were incomplete. : 

V 

The essential letermining whether a road has 
been assessed with parative fairness or not, is to find out 
whether the road’s 1 of assessed to recapitalized valuation is 
greater or less than. the same as, the average ratio for roads of 
hat group. Ti i creater, the road has been over-assessed. If 
it is less, the road been under-assessed. If the ratio corre- \ 
sponds with the yr the group, the assessed valuation is 
fair. ‘To arrive at a sion in regard to these facts, the last 
three processes dopted. 
Carrying out t nth process of the rule, we find the per 
centage of assessed valuation to recapitalized-and-weighted valu 
ation, for each 1 sroup. The following figures are 
obtained: 
Percentag é lized-and-weighted valuation. 


Per cent 
91.1 
93.3 
95.5 


106.7 


93 


Next, we asce! ese figures the average percentage of 
assessed to recapil l-weighted valuation for the group, 
finding it to be 97.8 } t. This is the eighth step of the rule. "i 

Ninth, we secur tio between each road-percentage and 
the group-percentage, 97.8. The figures thus obtained are: 

Ratio of road-pe he average percentage for the group. 
Per cent 
R 
Road II 95.4 
Road I] 93.1 
Road I\ 95.4 
Road 97.6 
I 109.1 
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These ratios indicate that Roads I and VI have been over- 
assessed, Roads II, III, and IV under-assessed, and that Road V 
has been assessed at about the right amount. Figure 8 gives the 
comparison of the road-percentages with the group average. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that a tax commission could use this 
rule—giving weight, as shown above, to the different factors—for 
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Ficure 8.—Comparison of the individual road percentages (assessed valu- 
ation to recapitalized valuation) of the six roads in Group I, with the 
average per cent for the group, 


the purpose of testing the comparative fairness of valuation as 
between roads in a group; such a test to be applied only after 
estimates of value have been established on the basis of the com- 
mission’s knowledge of the condition and standing of the roads. 
Mark A. Smirn. 
Harvard University. 
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SIX YEARS OF POSTAL SAVINGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Six years have passed since January 3, 1911, when the United 
States postal savings ystem, iuthorized by the act of June 25, 
1910, first opened the doors ol the post offices for the receipt of 
savings deposits. ‘I opponents of postal savings assailed the 
plan as a socialistic propos il, which would place the government 
in the banking business and make it a dangerous competitor of 
existing banks. ‘The proponents, on the other hand, looked upon 
it as a well-tried device that would draw idle money from hoards, 
cause the foreign population to keep their savings in the United 
States mstead of r tting them so extensively to their native 
countries, and prov iving’s Tac ilities for our large rural popu 
lation, particularly t of the West and South, where banking 
facilities in the rural communities were often sadly lacking." A 
trial period of six years should be sufficient to test the truth of 
these prophecies, and the present time, when all savings insti- 
tutions are facing the great problems involved in a probable rise 
in the interest rate with the consequent depreciation of their bonds 
and mortgages of g iturities, is an opportune one to examine 
our experience in t nture. For convenience the subject may 
be discussed under the following heads, although a certain amount 
of overlapping in the discussion of the different topics will be 
necessary: (1) Administrative organization, (2) Depository 


post offices, (38) Depositors and deposits, (4) Investment of postal 


savings funds. 


{dmonistrateve Organization 
For “the conti ipervision, and administration of the postal 
savings depository offices” and of the funds received on deposit, 
the act created a board of trustees somewhat analogous to the 
Postal Savings Bank Investment Board of the Philippines.7 This 
Board of Trustees sists of three ex-officio members, the Post- 


master General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 


1 The reader interested the history of the postal savings movement in the 
United States leading to the legislation of 1910, in the debate in Congress 
over the subject, and 1 analysis of the provisions of the act of 1910, will 
find them treated in the writer’s article on “The United States Postal Savings 
Bank,” Political Science Quarterly, vol. XXVI (1911), pp. 462-499. 

2 E. W. Kemmerer, “The Philippine Postal Savings Bank,” Annals of the 


American Academy Polit md Social Science, vol. XXX (1907), p. 48. 
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General. These three officials were supposed to represent re 
spectively the three important phases of the postal savings work: 
ie., administrative, financial, and legal. Wide discretionary 
powers were given to the Board of Trustees so that it might “feel 
its way” in developing the new system. The Treasurer of the 
United States is made treasurer of the board. 

A few months experience with the new system showed that much 
delay was occasioned by the inability of the three members of the 
hoard to get together promptly when needed. Accordingly the 
Post Office Department Appropriation act of March 4, 1911 (sec 
tion 5) amended the postal savings law by giving to the Post 
master General full authority with reference to the designation 
of postal savings depositories, the making of rules concerning the 
deposit and withdrawal of funds, and some other matters origi 
nally entrusted to the Board of Trustees as a whole. The invest 
ment and control of postal savings deposits continued to be en 
trusted to the board. During the year 1913 the administrative 
machinery of the postal savings, system was reorganized and given 
a definite and permanent status in the Post Office Department, 
which it had previously lacked. On May 1, 1913, by administra- 
tive order of the Postmaster General, such part of the adminis- 
trative business of the postal savings system as had up to that 
time been under the immediate supervision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, together with the corps of employees doing the postal sav 
ings work, was transferred to the Bureau of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General—the bureau in charge of the fiscal affairs of 
the Post Office Department—and a division was created in that 
bureau, to be known as the Division of Postal Savings, for the 
immediate charge of this work. Contemporaneously the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General was elected Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees and constituted its agent for all purposes connected 
with the administrative duties conducted through the central 
office in Washington. 


Thus all [postal savings] business charged to the Post Office De- 
partment is performed in the Division of Postal Savings under the 
immediate supervision of the Third Assistant Postmaster General as 
an officer of the Post Office Department, and all business of the Board 
of Trustees is performed through or by the same official, either in his 
capacity as secretary or as agent of the Board for the performance of 
certain specified duties.® 


%’ Annual Report Third Assistant Postmaster General, 1913, p. 28. 
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Up to June 30, 1913, the employees of the central office of the 
postal savings system were paid out of a special fund appropriated 
for “establishing postal savings depositories.” Beginning with 
the fiscal year 1914, however, the clerical positions in the Division 
of Postal Savings were made statutory, and the expenses of the 
division were made directly chargeable to the annual appropria- 
tion for the Post Office Department. At the time of the transfer 
of the Postal Savings System to the Bureau of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaste1 neral, a committee of Post Office Department 
officials was appointed for the purpose of making a study of the 
regulations, instructions, and forms in use by the postal savings 
system, and of recommending changes where they thought desir- 
able. As a result of the committee’s work many changes in pro 
cedure were drafted, some of the more important of which will 


be noted late: 
Depository Post Offices 


The system was inaugurated in January and February, 1911, 
by the opening of one postal savings bank’ in each state and ter 
ritory. From t time forward the work of extending the system 
to other place roceeded rapidly. By the end of the fiscal year 
1913 banks had been opened in 12,151 post offices, including all 
] 


presidential offic nd about 4,000 offices of the fourth class, a 
in 667 branches and stations. This fiscal year showed the high 
water mark in the number of banks. The department had moved 
too fast in oj ng new banks, particularly in fourth-class po: 
offices. is pointed out by Representative William H. Stat 
ford, of Wisconsin,® in congressional debate that of the 4,000 
fourth-class post offices which had been previously designated as 
postal savings banks 3,000 either had no deposits at all or ck 
posits of only one dollar. On the fee basis then used for com 
pensating postmasters for their services in postal savings work, in 

+ Infra, p. 65 

5'The postal ngs laws and the official administrative orders, regulations, 
announcements, etc., with few exceptions, avoid the use of the term “bank” in 
referring to the post off which receive postal savings deposits. A_ post 
office which rece h deposits is officially known as a postal saving 
depository, and a bank receiving postal savings funds on deposit from the 
postal savings syst <nown as a depository of postal savings funds. For- 
tunately the public need not follow these circumlocutions. In this paper a 
post office receiving de] ill be called a postal savings bank, and a bank- 


ing institution recei postal savings funds will be called a depository bank 


6 Congressional Kecord, 15, 1913, p. 928. 
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these 3,000 offices the average compensation allowed was 27 cents 
a year.’ Yet the auditors of the Post Office Department kept a 
separate account with each one of these offices, and monthly audits 
were frequent—all involving substantial expenses. During the 
fiscal year 1913-1914 postal savings functions were discontinued 
at 18 presidential offices, 2,753 fourth-class offices, and 8 branches 
and stations ;° and at the end of the fiscal year 1916, the last date 
for which detailed figures are available, the total number of postal 
savings banks was 8,421, classified as follows :° 

First-class post offices ..... ant 531 

Second-class post offices . : 2,064 

Third-class post offices . 4,252 

Fourth-class post offices . 854 

Branch post offices ............ 176 

Post-office stations . 544 


$,421 


Notwithstanding the discontinuance of many postal savings 
banks in 1913-1914 and since, there are still a very large number 
of small and inactive banks. ‘The annual report for the fiscal year 
1915-1916 of the Board of Trustees gives for each city, town, and 
village having a postal savings bank, the amount of deposits held 
on June 30, 1916. An analysis of these figures made by the 
writer shows that 1,648 of the 8,421 postal savings banks had 
deposits of less than $100 each; and of this number 509 banks did 
not have a single dollar of deposits, 259 had only $1, 447 be- 
tween $2 and $10, 299 between $11 and $25, and 581 between 
$26 and $99. ‘These figures show that there is still ample room 
for the use of the pruning knife. 


Depositors and Deposits 


The provisions of the organic postal savings act concerning 
depositors and deposits conformed to the commoner practices in 
other countries. Accounts may be opened by any person ten 


tepresentative Madden of Illinois, a member of the House Committee on 

Post Offices and Post Routes, Cong. Rec., Dec. 10, 1913, p. 654. 

8A few of these changes were due to the discontinuance or the reclassifica 
tion of the post offices. Some new banks were opened during the year, but 
notwithstanding this, the year showed a net reduction of 2,473 in their number, 
bringing the total down to 10,347. Ann. Rep, 3d Assist. Postmaster Gen., 1914, 
p. 6. 

% Ibid., 1916, p. 32. In January, 1914, the system was extended to Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. 
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years of age or over, but no person is permitted to have more 
than one accou! it one time. Deposits are receivable only in 
sums of a dollar or multiples of a dollar, provision being made, 
however, for the sale of postal savings cards for ten cents, which, 
when nine ten-cent postal savings stamps are pasted thereon, are 
receivable for one dollar. The original act limited the balance 
which any depositor could have to his credit (exclusive of accumu- 
lated interest) to $500, and limited the amount he could deposit 
in any one month to $100. 

In the enactment of the postal savings law Congress left the 
decision as to the form in which the depositor’s account should be 
kept to the discretion of the Board of Trustees. Chiefly for the 
purpose of keeping administrative expenses at a minimum, the 
board decided to use in pl ice of the customary pass-book a simple 
form of certificat \side from the limitation of the amount a 
depositor can have to his credit, there is no limit to the number 
of certificates hi iv hold 


There is little that is noteworthy in the statutory provision con- 


cerning the withdrawal of deposited funds. Depositors are auth- 
orized to withdraw all or any part of their deposits, with accrued 
interest, upon demand, and under such regulations as the Board 
of Trustees mav prescribe. The act of 1910 provided that the 
money for withdrawals was to be obtained by the local postal 
savings banks from the postal savings funds on deposit in the 
banks of the community in which the withdrawals were being made. 


Nativity of depositors. The most striking fact in our six years 


experience with postal savings banks is the large extent to which 


they have been patronized by persons of foreign birth. The 

10 On page 7 revised regulations which became effective July 1, 1913, 
these certificate li ved as “non-transferable and non-negotiable certifi- 
cates of deposit, to be supplied to postmasters in duplicate in fixed denomina- 
tions of one, tw ive, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, upon which 
shall be entered the me of the issuing office, the date of issue, the date on 
which interest beg the name of the depositor, and the number of his 
account.” On the back of each certificate is printed a ten-year interest 
table. There is furnished to each depositor an envelope, in which he may 
preserve his certificates. Upon this envelope is printed a certain amount of 
postal savings information, and a blank ledger for keeping account of deposits 
and withdrawals 

11 With each deposit. the depositor secures an additional certificate. As a 
matter of convenience to the depositor, however, the post office will exchange 
a certificate of large denomination for a number of certificates of small 


denominations 
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American postal savings bank is to a large degree an immigrant’s 
bank—a situation, so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar 
to the United States. Mr. Carter B. Keene, Director of the Di- 
vision of Postal Savings, in an address before the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association on September 26, 
1916, said that at that time 375,000, or 60 per cent of the total 
y number of depositors, were born outside of the United States, and 
that this 60 per cent owned three quarters of all the deposits.’ 
Moreover, the proportion of foreign born among the depositors is 


a increasing. About three years before, only 36 per cent of the 

34 depositors were foreign born and this 36 per cent owned 51 per 

cent of the amount on deposit."* 


Analysing the situation portrayed by these summary figures, 
one notices that some nationalities patronize the postal savings 
system much more extensively than others. The figures for the 
close of the fiscal year 1915 concerning the nativity of postal 
savings depositors’ . . . are shown in column 1 of the table on 
page 52, of which columns 2 and 3, based upon the census figures 
for 1910—the latest available—have been added by the writer. 


| The last two figures in column 3 show that in proportion to 
population the deposits of the foreign born are about sixteen 
times as large as those of the native born. This comparison, how- 
| ever, involves the fallacy of an “‘tage-selection” against the de- 
. posits by natives, since a much larger percentage of the foreign 
born than of the natives are 10 years of age or over and are there- 
fore eligible to become depositors. This error in the crude figures 
. may be largely estimated. The thirteenth census showed that 
h about 75 per cent of the native whites were 10 years of age or 
e over, and 97 per cent of the foreign born. Multiplying the crude 
3, figure 16 given above by 75/97 we arrive at 12.4 as the correct 
i- figure showing the number of dollars per capita deposited in postal 
- savings banks by the foreign born above 9 years of age, to each 
e dollar per capita deposited by the native born above 9 years of age. 
is Viewed by countries the figures show striking differences, the 
st - natives of Greece being well in the lead with a proportion of 
ay deposits 16.4 times as large as their proportion of the total popu- 
a ; 12 Commercial § Financial Chronicle, A. B. A. Convention Supplement, Oct. 
i 14, 1916, p. 192. 
a ‘i 13 Tbid., 1913, p. 195. 
ge . 14 The figures are given, along with a large amount of other postal savings 
all information, in a pamphlet issued by the Post Office Department in 1916, 


entitled The United States Postal Savings System, p. 6. 
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ned by dividing the figures in column | 


Italy follow closely with proportions of 11.1 
hen comes Hungary with 8.1, and Austria 
ns for other countries fall far behind 


xplanation of this situation would require a 
gation among the depositors themselves in 
s most affected. With such evidence as 
most of it coming from communications 
e} nd others to the Postal Savings Division at 
one can do is to name a few of the forces 
pting to weigh them. Among these may be 


Che distrust of non-government banks on the 
gn born population—a distrust easily understood 
d the extent te which our foreign born have 


i 4 

| 
| 

| 
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heen robbed by persons (often of their own nationality) parading 
inder the name “banker” or “bank.” The exploitation of our 
thrifty foreign born population by many of our so-called “immi- 
erant banks” has been a public disgrace.’ Although considerable 
improvement has been made in recent years in the regulation of 
‘hese institutions, the situation is still far from perfect, and the 
distrust among the foreign born engendered by the early abuses 
still persists. (2) A second reason is the democratic atmosphere 
which pervades most post offices, in contrast with the aristocratic 
one that pervades most banks. Moreover, comparatively few 
banks have made a reasonable effort to attract this class of our 
population, while the postal savings system has." In receiving 
ind sending letters and in transmitting money to their families or 
others in the homeland the foreign born are frequently brought to 
the post office. It would be rare that anything but the desire to 
deposit or withdraw money would bring the unskilled laborers 
among the foreign born to an American savings bank or com- 
mercial bank. Foreigners become familiar with the post office and 
not with the bank. (3) All of the first five countries in the list 
have postal savings banks, and immigrants from those countries 
have been familiar with such banks at home. (4) The European 
war through its interference with the ordinary means of sending 
small sums to Europe by international money orders and “immi- 
grant banks,” and through its depressing effect on the value of 
foreign moneys, has encouraged the foreign born to keep their 
savings in the United States. 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of the establishment of postal 
savings banks in the United States was the encouragement of 
thrift, it is natural to ask: (1) How has the plan appealed to 
persons of different ages, and particularly how has it appealed to 
children, who represent the part of our population whose educa- 
tion in thrift would appear to be the most important? and (2) 
How has it appealed to our negro population, which, as a whole, 
and allowing for numerous worthy exceptions, is probably our 
most thriftless class? 

15OCf. Report of Immigration Commission, on Immigrant Banks, Sen. Doc. 
No. 381, 61 Cong. 2. Sess., pp. 109-124. 

16 Circulars in 23 foreign languages explaining the postal savings system and 
its advantages have already been issued and widely distributed. These 23 


foreign languages are designed to reach about 97 per cent of our entire 
foreign born population. Third Assistant Postmaster General's Reports 1916, 


p. 12. 
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Age grouping epositors. No recent figures are available 
for the age grouping of depositors. An investigation of this sub- 
ject, however, was made as of June 30, 1912, after the postal 
savings system | been in operation a year and a half. The 
result of that investigation has been furnished the writer by the 


Third Assistant Postmaster General, and is summarized in the 


following table, two columns of which have been added by 
the writer. 


Taste 2. 


NuMBER AND oF Deposrrors, Junge 30, 1912, py Ace Grovps. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Ratio of percentage of 


Per cent of total | depositors above nine 


populationabove| years of age in age 


Age groups N Pe ent nine years of age | group to percentage of 


in age group in| total population above 
1910 nine years of age in 
age group 


10-14 years 10.3 12.7 | 
15-19 4 8.5 12.6 67 
90-24 “ 13.3 12.6 1.06 
25-34 ” 7 9.0) 21.1 1.37 
35-44 sa 15,488 18.7 16.2 1.15 
45-64 = 40.977 16.8 18.7 
65 years and i 
over 

Unknown ; 0.1 0.3 

Total £3 SO] | ) 100,0 


The table shows that children from 10 to 14 years of age con- 
stitute about four fifths as large a percentage of the depositors 


as they do of the country’s total population over 9 years of age; 
while persons from 15 to 19 years of age constitute about two 
thirds as large a percentage. The facts are considerably more 


favorable to children depositors than the figures show. This is 
true, first, because of the fact previously noted that there is a 
very small percentage of children among our foreign born popula- 
tion which constitutes much over half of the postal savings de- 
positors, and second, because the postal-savings-bank stamp cards 
and stamps, representing savings of less than a dollar, are prob- 
ably used mostly by children, and the savings represented by out- 
standing cards belonging to persons who have not yet opened 
their accounts do not figure in the records." 

17 This item would be too small to be worthy of mention were it not for the 
fact that a very large percentage of the persons who figure in the statistics 


as depositors have ce ts of only one dollar. 
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The table shows emphatically that it is among the middle age 
groups that postal savings are most popular, the three age groups 
25-34, 35-44, and 20-24, in their order, showing the largest pro- 
portions of depositors to the total population in the respective 
age groups. 


Negro depositors. The colored population, although it lives 
chiefly in the sections of the country where non-governmental bank 
facilities are relatively lacking, has made little use of the postal 
savings system. As in the case of the age grouping of depositors, 
the only available statistics as to color grouping relate to June 
30, 1912. At that time the total number of depositors was 245,- 
801 and they were grouped as follows: 


4,006 
Other negroes ......... 156 
Cther mem-whltes 42 


This gives the whites 98.1 per cent of the total, and the Ameri- 
can negroes 1.6 per cent, whereas their respective percentages in 
the total population in 1910 were 88.8 and 10.7. Evidently the 
postal savings system is accomplishing practically nothing in 
reaching the negro population. This would appear to be a par- 
ticularly important field for it to cultivate. 


Geographic Distribution of Deposits and Depositors 


Closely related to the subject of the character of the depositors 
is that of their geographic distribution. In fact, when one says 
that the bulk of the depositors are foreign born, names the nation- 
alities that preponderate, and says there are few negro depositors, 
he has to a large extent answered the question of their geographic 
distribution, and has said that they come largely from the cities 
of the industrial communities. A further analysis of this situa- 
tion, however, is justified by its importance. Table 3 on page 57 
and the following map (Map I) show the distribution by states. 
Briefly summarized the facts are as follows: 

Distribution of depositors. Taking the country as a whole 
there was one depositor on June 30, 1916, to every 153 of the 
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Taste 3.—Sratisrics or Postar Savines By States, June 30, 1916.1 


Savings banks Depositors Deposits 
and = Sea Sot 
territories 3 = 4 
(000 
ynitted) omitted) 
Alabama .. 138 92 23 240 2 O51 1.042 $222 $0.10 
Aluska 6 8.000 PRE 26 
Arizona. » 204 5,667 71 605 2.97 
Arkansas . . 1.574 102 15,300 1.061 0.14 
California . . 2.377 310 7,670 1.ti] 
Colorado TOY 130 6,150 2.07 
Connecticut 1.115 125 74 1.73 
© Deluware . . 0.180 i34 
of Columbia 331 9 3,680 122 1.138 
lorida 753 &5 & 860 270 0.48 
Gevrgia. « « 609 9] 28 700 422 0.05 
linwull.. 10 10,200 469 O20 
5.6389 11 600 157 1.06 
4 . « 701 292 250 292 1 377 0.51 
LOWE = 2 295 268 &.300 705 527 | 0.24 
le Kunsus .... 1.69] 2O8 5.670 10 74l 0.44 
Kentucky. . . 2 IO) 140 16,400 653 434 0.19 
Louisiana... 1.656 79 21.000 774 yg» 0.18 
5 Maine..... 742 113 6.570 323 294 «0.40 
Maryland . . 1.295 63 20.600 1.007 171 | 0.18 
Massachusetts . 3.366 11.400 107 3.095 1.14 
Michigan S10 290 144 8.200 1.14 
Minnesota .. .| 2.076 175 1.951 094 
Mississippi . . 1.797 18.530 1.575 140. 0.08 
Missouri... . 3.293 10,000 232 2137 | 0.66 
Montana... 876 1,420 1.306 3.47 
Nebraska .. . 1.192 5520 335 430 0.56 
Nevadu... 3.040 6 440 | 5.37 
New Hampshire 131 6,160 120 430 
3 New Jersey . .| 2.537 12.700 | 22,762 111 2806 1.11 
New Mexico . . 327 6.960 733 416 112 | 0.64 
New York...| 9.114 14,400 211,007 43 | 27.608 O4 
North Carolina 2 YOK &3 600 425 » 141 456 O02 
North Dakota 577 1} 6.010 424 1.361 41 0.07 
4767 447 10.660 34.834 137 5.477 1.15 
Oklahoma. . L657 & BOO 9 £56 648 O.19 
Oregon 673 134 10.472 64 1.558 | 2.31 
Pennsy lvania O05 13.500 45 579 168 7.108 
Rico. . 1.118 44 25,400 1770 0.07 
Rhode Island 543 4] 13,240 7.570 74 Ti 1.47 
South Carolina 1.515 35 $3,500 273 5,500 0.02 
South Dakotn 5s4 114 5.124 5G 1050 75 | 0.13 
lennessee . . 2.185 000 1,927 1, 13¢ 261 | 0.12 
Pexas , 3.897 357 10,920 6.908 564 770 | 0.20 
373 35 10 660 1,570 297 O80 
} Vermont .. . 356 56 6 360 678 gg | 0.27 
irginia . . 2 O82 111i 18.570 2 935 702 363 | U.18 
Washington. . 1,142 165 6.920 12.965 110 1.86 
a West Virginia. 1.221 79 15 460 1.404 870 262 | 0.21 
Wisconsin, . .| 2.334 2s4 8,220 10.848 215 1,812 | 0.78 
Wyoming. . 146 33 $425 879 166 168 1.15 
ee! Total . 91,972 | 7,701 11,940 602,937 53 | 86,020 | 0.94 


1 The table has been compiled from data obtained from the annual reports 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, and of the Board of Trustees of 
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population (using t censu gures for 1910); but the propor- 


tion of depositors to the total population showed wide differ- 
ences in different sect , varying from one depositor to every 36 


of the population \ i to one to every 5,550 in South Caro- 


lina. There are ten stat n which one per cent or over of the 
population are pe ivings depositors, and these comprise a 
solid border of f tat n the extreme western part of the 
country, the near-l te f Montana and Colorado, and three 
states in the East (New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island). 
At the other ext: ten states in which less than one tenth 
of one pe r cent of t lat on are postal savings depositors, 
and all of these state th the exception of the two Dakotas are 
south of the Mas ixon line, and, with the further excep- 
tion of Arkansas, at t of the Mississippi River. 


Distribution of sits by states. The distribution of postal 
savings deposits by stat it the end of the fiscal year 1916 is 
very similar to that depositors. The table points to the follow- 
ing conclusions 

(1) The great ; of the deposits are in comparatively few 
states. In only eight of the fifty-two states and other geographic 
districts mentioned | the total de posits exceed $2,500,000 ; and 
these eight states (w h in their order were New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Massachusetts, California, Michigan, and 
New Jersey) held 70 per cent of the total deposits, the first four 
holding 54 per cent of the total. 

(2) Viewed from t standpoint of amount on deposit in pro- 
portion to populat there is a striking difference in different 
sections of the country. The amount on deposit per capita varied 
from $5.37 for N la to less than two cents for South Carolina. 

On the following ip (Map IL) the states (territories, etc.) 
are Classified into r groups according to their per capita de- 
posits on June 30, 1916. ‘The groups are: 

Es Per capita d 25. 

II. bi be n 76 cents and $1.25. 

III. 1 21 cents and 7 
IV. low 21 cents. 


5 cents. 


In general it is in the southern states that the per capita de- 
posits are smallest, and in the mining and lumbering states of 


the Postal Savings Syst from the United States census reports. It is 
a cause of regret that f satisfactory population figures for a later 
vear than 1910 1 he use of the census figures for 1910 in 
comparison with the ngs figures for 1916. 
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the West, tog e manufacturing states of the East, 


that they are | population of the Dakotas make scant 


use of the post 


Distributio } by cities. Passing from the distribu- 
tion of deposits | tes to that by cities and towns, we find 
figures publishe: e Third Assistant Postmaster General for 
the places having ts of over $100,000 on June 30, 1916. 
These places \ enty-six in number.** According to the 
census of 1910, 1 | a population of 20.6 millions, or 22 per 
cent of the total population of the country. They had, however, 
397,776 postal sa lepositors, or 66 per cent of the total; and 
these depositors to their credit $57.3 millions, or 67 per cent 
of the total de] ilyzing the figures by cities and limit- 
ing ourselves t with total deposits of over $200,000, we 
find the first fift ; ranked in the order of their per capita 


deposits as fol 


Per capita 


-opulation19 
‘ deposits 


omitted) 


$33.75 


Some of tl id towns whose total deposits are less than 


18 Brooklyn [slat ity, I have included in New York City, 
although they ar tely in the government figures. See Ann. Rep. 
8d Assist. P 

19 The populat ling these per capita figures were in each 
case those for which official estimates were available, and 
this means for ex t Leadville, Col., and Ironwood, Mich., the 
populations as of J 1914; for the latter two cities the figures are for 


the census year | 


| 
q 
12 19.93 
M 13 17.10 4 
{ 5] 5.29 3 
( 5,334 1.61 
6 Wasl 103 4.32 q 
O 260 1.08 
8 O 80 3.94 
. 46 341 
( 184 3.40 
1] ( 116 3.39 
12 I 237 3.20 
() 205 3.14 
,M 285 2.76 
lint 89 2.73 a 
iq 
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$200,000 have very large per capita deposits. Among these 
following may be mentioned: 


Rank City or town Population Per capita 
z in 191020 deposits 


(000 omitted) 


Roslyn, Wash. 3.1 $40.72 
Bisbee, Ariz. 9.0 21.48 
Globe, Ariz. 14.18 
Franklin, Pa. 9.3 13.97 
Astoria, Ariz. 9.6 13.96 
Barberton, O. 1241 
Hibbing, Minn. 8.! 12.34 
Anaconda, Mont. . 11.86 
McKees Rocks, Pa. . 11.36 
Gary, Ind. 8 11.28 


Ore 


It is obviously to the small mining and industrial towns with 
their large foreign born populations that the postal savings sys 
tem is rendering its greatest service. 


Sizes of Individual Deposits and Deposit Balances and Sources 
from Which Drawn 


It has already been mentioned that the Postal Savings act of 
1910 limited the balance that any depositor could have (exclu 
sive of interest) to $500, and limited the amount which he could 
deposit in any one calendar month to $100. These restrictions 
were made chiefly with a view to lessening the danger, which the 
banking interests so greatly feared, that the postal savings de- 
positories would attract money away from the banks. With these 
restrictions in mind, we may consider the sizes of individual de 
posits and deposit balances and the sources from which they have 
been drawn. 


Sizes of deposit balances. 'The Post Office Department pub 
lishes no figures showing the grouping of deposit balances ac- 
cording to size—information which it is desirable that the official 
statistics should furnish; but from its published statements a 
small amount of light on the sizes of individual balances can be 
gained. The average size of the deposit balances at the end of 


each of the six fiscal years during which the system has been in 


operation was as follows: 


20 Doubtless some of these places have had important changes in their popu- 
lation figures since the census of 1910; and the actual population figures for 
June 30, 1916, if available, would show in some cases, materially different per 
capita figures. 
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191) $ 57 
1912 83 
191 102 
1914 112 
19] 125 
L916 143 

While this ease in the average balance, it 
throws litth of the items that make up these 
averages. ‘T' \ Postmaster General Dockery said De- 
cember 4, 191 \\ now more than $0,000 depositors 
who have re who have de posited all they are per- 
mitted to depx | savings law—and 22,000 of the 
80.000 who | it of ce posits are foreign born.” 
This was ex De which had been withdrawn for 
investment u postal savings bonds. On the other 
hand, the fac ed that on June 80, 1916, there 
were 259 pi og ks having only one dollar each, 
and 447 whos ved between $2 and $10—is evidence 
of a large nu counts. 

Sources fre deposited are withdrawn. From the 
earliest agita savings system in the United States 
the debate ov bility of such a system has centered 
largely in th of sources from which postal savings 
deposits wou Bankers, as we have seen, almost 
unanimous! post savings banks because they feared 
that the funds f ngs deposits would be withdrawn or 
diverted frot s they had been to some extent in Great 
Britain during y days of the British postal savings banks. 
The proponent other hand, had claimed that the funds 
would come cl oards, from increased savings, and from 
the deposit of otherwise would be sent by the foreign 
born to the b Europ Obviously it is impossible to de- 
scribe in any q ve way the sources from which the deposits 
have come. T! topic of information which postal savings 
bank deposit proverbially distrustful class—naturally 
guard jealous ‘ nformation as we have on the subject 
comes chi fly airect observations of postmasters and 
others actively he administration of the postal savings 


mony of bankers themselves as to the 


8. 


System, op. cit., 


p- 
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competition which they have experienced from postal savings 
banks. 

In the first place it may be said that there is no evidence what 
ever that the postal savings system has to any appreciable extent 
proven a competitor of the banks. On the contrary it has been a 
feeder for the banks, and has proven a positive influence for the 
encouragement of thrift, in the interest of which the American 
Bankers’ Association has for some time been conducting a vigor- 
ous and well-organized campaign. This fact has of late been 
generally admitted by the very bankers who formerly opposed the 
establishment of the postal savings system. For example, Mr. 
Edward L. Robinson, vice-president of the Eutaw Savings Bank 
of Baltimore, and chairman of the Committee on Postal Savings 
Bank Legislation of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in a recent address before the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association, after referring to 
the “almost unbroken front of opposition from the banking in- 
terests” to postal savings legislation prior to 1910, said: “| After 
the system had gone into operation] it was at once evident that 
the system was not invading the territory occupied by other banks, 
but was actually drawing money out of hiding places and was 
making a strong and successful appeal, as was predicted, to the 
distrustful foreign element.’** 

Mr. Carter B. Keene, Director of Postal Savings, informs me 
that the opinion of postmasters throughout the country, as re- 
v aled by their letters and reports, is almost unanimous in the 
conclusion that the great bulk of the deposits come from hoards, 
and from funds that formerly were sent abroad for deposit in 
the postal savings banks and other banks of Europe. The tar- 
nished condition of much of the coin deposited, and the receptacles 
in which the money is brought for deposit, show that much of it 
has been buried or otherwise hoarded for long periods. Director 
Keene said in an address before the American Bankers’ Association 
Convention in Boston in October, 1913: 

A systematic canvass was once made by the Department to ascertain 
where the postal savings deposits were coming from, and no depositor 
was found who had transferred his account under normal conditions 
from a bank to the post office. On the contrary our files are full of 
reports from postmasters who explain the falling off of deposits by 


the fact that accounts are being transferred to local banks, and letters 
from bankers urging the extension of the service to points where they 
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led savings are now too frequent to occasion 

gs system is a fitting school for other sav 
positors are at first more concerned for th: 
an in what they may earn. They are think- 


re and it is only after they have 
that the interest feature attracts 
then get the accounts.~* 


by the postal savings system into 
practice of buying money orders payable to 
ing government custody for savings, 


ter General Dockery said in his annual 


noney-order service for savings purposes, in 
savings system in this country, was quit 
ceding 1911, it having been ascertained that 
rders so purchased at first and second class 
prior to March 1, 1908, was in excess of 
nvestments were made solely because of th 
eys so intrusted to the government. With the 
tal savings system...... the money orders pur 
rposes were gradually cashed and the use of thi 
irpose thereafter was negligible.*° 


xperience of six years of postal savings 
t} ference to the fear early expressed that 
ngs banks would encourage runs on 
of great financial distrust.*° With such de- 
ping of money everywhere available, it 
would withdraw their deposits from banks 
on and deposit them at the post offices. 
f the postal savings law there has been no 
of a character to put this question to a 
\ugust, 1914, was not one that reached 
pie Up to date there have been very few 
which money has been withdrawn in any 
banks, in time of stress, for deposit in 
d most of these instances occurred in 
local banks was dealt a blow by the 

B Conv. Suppl., Oct. 18, 1913, p. 195. 
pointed out that postal savings depositors 
he limit of $500, fixed by the law in 1910, were 
é r entrusting their savings to the government. 
e United States Postal Savings Bank,” in Political 

XXVI (1911), pp. 497-498. 
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failure of one of their number. Four cases of this kind were de- 
scribed in a statement prepared by the Post Office Department and 
printed in the Congressional Record of December 15, 1913.*' The 
cities were Ironwood, Mich., Lowell, Mass., McKeesport, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It will be sufficient to quote from the description 
of the last case, which was typical. 

The First-Second National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., was closed on 
July 7, 1913. The postal savings receipts for the week beginning on 
the day of the failure was $19,624, a larger sum than had been de 
posited in an entire month. The postmaster, in commenting on the 
situation July 17, said: “Very many of the depositors wanted to 
leave large sums, ranging from $1,000 to $9,000. Some persons who 
came to the office when they learned that only $100 could be accepted 
did not open an account. While no record was kept of the amount 
offered and refused, there is no doubt but what the aggregate was in 
excess of $100,000.” 

Cases were also reported of two bank runs which led to a con- 
siderable offering of funds at the postal savings banks. One was 
in Youngstown, Ohio, in August, 1913, and the other was the case 
of the United States Trust Company in Washington, D. C., 
November 21, 1913. This last run lasted from noon of one day 
till noon of the next. “During the six days prior to the run 30 
postal savings accounts were opened in the Washington post 
office and $3,415 was received. In five days after the run 147 
accounts were opened and $15,650 was received, and during this 
period $24,261 was rejected on account of the monthly limita- 

In all of the above instances of the withdrawal of funds from 
local banks the money withdrawn was immediately redeposited by 
the postmaster in local banks, and in most, if not all, of the cases, 
existing local depository banks for postal savings funds already 
had deposited with the government a sufficient margin of collateral 
to qualify at once for the new deposits. 


Limitations on the size of deposits and deposit balances. This 
brings us to the question which has given rise to the most discus- 
sion since the enactment of the law of 1910: viz., that of the de- 
sirability of raising or removing entirely the limitations imposed 
upon the amount that can be deposited by a depositor in any one 
month, and upon the total balance which a depositor may have to 
his credit. In harmony with the practices in many other coun- 

27 Pp, 926-927. 


28 p- 927. 
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tries and with the banking community, narrow limi 
tations were im] ' ict of 1910: viz., $100 as the maxi- 
mum amount that leposited by any depositor in a month, 
and $500 and accu nterest as the maximum balance which 
a depositor couk 

These limitations proved to be onerous and a number of 
bills were early iced in Congress looking toward lightening 
them. The first bills to come into prominence was the 
Moon bill*’ provisions amending the organic 
postal savings a mber of important particulars, one of 
which—the n trove! one—was concerned with changes 
in these limit as originally introduced provided 
for the removal « ns upon the amount that any person 
could deposit i ngs bank at any time and upon the 
balance he mig credit, but limited the amount upon 
which he could Lm ixiImum of $1,000. The privi- 
lege of maku bearing deposits in postal savings 
banks, in unli , above the maximum upon which interest 
is allowed, is 21 1. number of countries, notably Italy, 
Sweden, the Net! its colonies, and the Philippines.*° 
The Moon bill 1 hrough Congress usually taken by 
important bills timately receive congressional approval. 
It was debat ut rvals from December 15, 1913, to August 
28. 1914, was n t House and in the Senate, referred 
to a conference « e by which the differences were compro- 
mised, and was finally by Congress at the end of August. 
In its final forn bill 3 ved the limitations on the amount 
that could be dey | by a person in any month, left the maxi- 
mum interest-| S500, and authorized the Board of 
Trustees in its discretion to “accept additional deposits not to 
exceed in the ager $500 for each depositor, but upon which 
no interest shall be 1 1.’ The bill was sent to the President for 
his signature September 1, but was vetoed by him because of one 
of its provisior horizing the deposit of postal savings funds 
in banks not 1 f the federal reserve system. “With most 
of the provisi bill,” the President in his veto message 
declared himself hearty 

29 H. R. 7967 of id Cor s, introduced September 6, 1913, by Repre- 
sentative Moon, of \ 

‘In Belgium t! I t to the amount which can be kept on deposit, 
at interest, but w! t leposit balance exceeds 3000 frances the interest rate 
on the whole balance is reduced from 3 per cent to 2 per cent. 

1 House Doc. 1162, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. This document contains the bill 


ind the Preside 


infra, p. Sl. 
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Inasmuch as two years later legislation providing for the light- 
ening of the restrictions upon postal savings deposits was passed, 
and as the chief debate over the question of policy occurred in 
connection with the vetoed bill, it will be well to summarize briefly 
at this point the arguments advanced, during the various con- 
gressional debates (1913-1916), on both sides of the question. 


Arguments for lightening limitations on deposits. The chief 
arguments advanced in favor of the change were as follows: 

1. The presumption is in favor of freedom from artificial re- 
strictions in such a matter as permitting the public to deposit its 
savings in any legally authorized and safe agency for receiving 
deposits. In the original legislation the restrictions were imposed 
to protect banks from what many feared would prove a danger 
ous competition when the postal savings banks were opened. 
The fact that experience showed that the bulk of the postal sav- 
ings deposits had come out of hoards and from persons who were 
not depositors at all in the regular banks made it clear that the 
raison d’étre of the limitations was not a sound one, and that they 
should be removed, or, at least, greatly lightened. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that there are usually no legislative 
limitations on the size of interest-bearing savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks, and that the few such limitations which existed in 
the case of mutual and stock savings banks during the period of 
this controversy were more liberal than the existing postal savings 
act, and, with the exception of Massachusetts, were more liberal 
than those proposed in the original Moon bill.®* 

2. The second argument was that the restrictions were not 
only resulting in the keeping in hoards of the millions of dollars 
of savings of postal savings depositors which were in excess of the 
$500 maximum, but also of many millions more representing the 
savings of persons who would deposit nothing in the postal sav- 
ings banks if they could not deposit all. It has been previously 
pointed out that in 1915 more than 80,000 depositors had 
reached the $500 limit, and that of this number 22,000 were 
foreign born. The Postmaster General said in his annual report 
for 1913: “A conservative estimate indicates that more money 
has been refused by the postal savings system than has been ac- 

82 A table showing by states the statutory restrictions on the amount that 
sevings banks may receive from depositors is published in the Congressional 
Record for August 28, 1914, p. 14,382. Of the 48 states (and the District of 


Columbia) 36 had no restrictions whatever, and three of the other states 
merely authorized the banks to impose restrictions if they should desire. 
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cepted.” LD Reed e Postal Savings System in 1913 
stated it as | not less than $30,000,000 in postal 
savings depos ned away because of the $500 limit. 
“Sums as lat 9 OO said Director Reed, “have been 


brought to us kettles, stockings, and what not else in 
the way of q nd when we had to refuse to re- 


ceive more thai ( back into the nooks and corners, cel- 
lars, and un \ t came from.’** Third Assistant 
Postmaster G 1) ry told the writer that it was the testi- 
mony of postm rhout country, over and over again, 
that if a foreis 1 not deposit his entire savings at once 
he common] posit any. 


3. A third 


d to the expenses of administering 
the system. 


two years the postal savings system 


was run ata to the government—a loss computed at 
about $1,000.0 December, 1913;°° but since that time 
the records ¢ ave shown a net profit for each year. 
The Post Off | ok the position that if the limita- 
tions on dep ved or greatly lightened, and par- 
ticularly if 1 earing deposits could be authorized, the 


deposits wi 


ised, to the great relief of the 
deficit. 


Arguments emo' or lightening of restrictions on 
deposits: 

1. During Congress concerning alterations in 
the restriction vings deposits, the argument in the 
opposition ie chief role—an argument which 
underlay man) yther was that the changes proposed 
would mak« vings system a stronger competitor of 
existing ba Phi was a great deal of opposition on the part 
of bankers f on, and the banking community made its 
opposition 

It was clai , even if postal savings system had not 
proven a com] to the banks under the existing limitations 
on deposits, it ot follow at all that it would not prove a 
competitor w tations were lightened or removed. Sen- 
ator Weeks, of M chusetts, feared that the raising of the 

Page 27 

t Quoted in t l ng Post, Feb. 13, 1913. 

Cf. on this f States Savings System, op. cil., pp. 41-51. 

Cong. Re 
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limits would put the postal savings system into competition with 
the mutual savings banks of the East,®’ and Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, thought that the proposals were a move in the di- 
rection of putting the government into competition with the banks 
in the savings bank business.** Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp 
shire, had received letters from officials of the savings banks in his 
state making a very earnest protest against the House proposal 
that there should be no limit on non-interest-bearing deposits.” 

2. A second objection was the claim that the raising of the 
deposit limit and particularly the allowance of large or unlimited 
non-interest-bearing deposits would open the door to the fraudu- 
lent evasion of debts and taxes. According to a decision of the 
Attorney General’s Office, deposits in postal savings banks are 
exempt from attachment and execution for debt. In December, 
1915, and during the consideration of the bill to raise the limit 
of interest-bearing deposits to $1,000 and to authorize non-inter- 
est-bearing deposits up to another thousand dollars, Representa- 
tive Steenerson, of Minnesota, drew a picture of a man with a 
wife and five or six children over ten years of age, each depositing 
$2,000 in the postal savings bank, and escaping creditors to the 
total amount deposited.*° He raised the question as to whether 
a lower limit than the one proposed should not be fixed for minors, 
but did not urge the point for he admitted that the evidence so 
far available was that minors were not using the postal savings 
banks very extensively, and that comparatively few of them who 
did use it would have deposits of over $1,000. Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, in the course of debate on the earlier bill, said there was 
one class of people who would go to the limit of $2,000. “I have 
received a number of letters,” he said, “stating that there were 
people who used the postal savings banks, depositing their money 
in the post offices of the country, with the purpose of preventing 
the money from being garnisheed; . . . and they felt perfectly 
safe about keeping it from their creditors.”** Senator Sherman, 
of Illinois, said that he also had received many complaints on this 
subject from a great variety of people.** 

Postal savings deposits, being debts of the United States gov- 

37 Cong. Rec., April 14, 1914, p. 6672. 

88 Tbid., April 15, 1914, p. 6727. 

39 [bid., April 14, p. 6670; and April 15, p. 6725. 

40 Tbid,, Dec. 17, 1915, p. 433; and Jan. 6, 1916, p. 618. 

41 [bid., April 27, 1914, p. 7303. 

42 Ibid., April 27, 1914, p. 7303. 
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43 Cong. Rec \ 
44 Ibid., April 28, 
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pt from taxation under section 3701 of the re- 
provides that “all stocks, bonds, treasury 
gations of the United States shall be exempt 


ler state or municipal or local authority.” 
Nebraska, thought that the bill, if passed, 
dodging through the withdrawal of money 


s just before assessment day and its temporary 
gs banks.‘ 

ipparently did not make a very 

he facts that the interest rate proposed to be 

was but 2 per cent on the first thousand 

ect l, the proposed limitation to $2,000 

could be deposited, the ease with which a 

ld dodge taxes on cash funds without re- 

; deposits, and the fact that federal, state, 

her interest rates than postal savings 

xation—all of these facts weakened 
of the tax-dodging argument. 

ent that the raising of the deposit limits would 

of debt, the proponents of the higher deposit 

there had been very little evidence of such 


id limits, and that the new ones were not high 


the danger a serious one. Furthermore, said 


Florida, who was sponsor for the bill in the 
on of whether the additional deposits authorized 
lation should be exempted from attachment 
taxation is a separate question to be considered 


rights of exe mption were not an essential part 


to the deposit limits. 


iment in opposition was urged by Senator Weeks, 
It may best be stated in his own words: 


ure that if this is undertaken you will see men 
iropping into the country post office and depositing 
the postmaster has no facilities for caring for it, 
ny other means of protecting deposits...... [ They 
the purpose of saving the money, not for the 
erest on it, but simply for the purpose of leaving 
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eping until it is wanted.*® 


only arguments worthy of mention advanced 


7, 1914, p. 7304. 
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in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses, on either side of 
the broad question of raising the deposit limits. 


Limits on deposits raised in 1916. As previously noted, the 
veto by President Wilson of the postal savings bill of 1915-1914 
(H. R. 7967) had no reference to the provisions of the bill raising 
the limits on deposits. In the next session of Congress a new bill 
providing for the raising of the limits was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Moon. By this time the Postal Savings Bank Legis- 
lative Committee of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association had withdrawn its opposition to the legis- 
lation.*” With the bankers’ organized opposition removed, the 
proposed legislation had fairly clear sailing, and the bill (H. R. 
562) became law by the signature of the President on May 18, 
1916. The new act repealed the provision of the organic law 
which imposed a limit of $100 on the amount that could be de- 
posited in one calendar month, raised the interest-bearing limit 
from $500 to $1,000, and provided “that the Board of Trustees 
may, in their discretion, and under such regulations as such Board 
may promulgate, accept additional deposits not to exceed in the 
aggregate $1,000 for each depositor, but upon which no interest 
shall be paid.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts that were made by the post office 
authorities to have this latter permissive legislation passed, and 
the strong case that was made in its favor, the Board of Trustees 
have not yet seen fit to exercise the authority therein granted to 
receive non-interest-bearing deposits up to $1,000. The writer 
has been unable to obtain any official explanation of their inaction. 
Director Keene of the Division of Postal Savings, referring to the 
matter in an address at the American Bankers’ Association Con- 
vention, September 26, 1916, merely said, “The Board of Trustees 
has not thus far accepted the non-interest-bearing accounts.”* 

46 The Committee reported to the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, September 7, 1915: “It is understood that the 
Sixty-fourth Congress will enact legislation raising the limit of interest-bearing 
deposits to $1,000 and giving discretionary powers to the Board of Trustees 
to accept an additional $1,000 without interest. From the knowledge acquired 
by your committee in its efforts to have the original Moon bill amended, and 
from a frank interchange of views with the Director of the Postal Savings 
System, we feel that the desire of the Trustees for this increase of authority is 
not unreasonable and will not work any hardship upon our savings banks. . .” 
Com. & Fin, Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., Sept. 18, 1915, p. 181. 

47 Com, & Fin. Chron., A. B, A. Conv. Suppl, Oct. 14, 1916, pp. 191-192. 
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The Third A Post r General in his annual report for 
1916 (dated S r 30), after saying that the previous limita- 
tions “greatly wth of the system and restricted 
the scope ol bike ] rs to the amendment as follows: 
By the terms nt a person may now deposit any 
number of do! t any time, until the balance to his credit 
amounts to $1,000 é t of the liberalizing legislation was an 
immediate and 1 increase in postal savings deposits. As 
the advantag vy become known the accumule*ed hidden 
savings of | to t postal banks and are there restored 
to the circu! 
In its annua ted December 1, 1916, the Board of 
Trustees use language. Both reports strangely 
ignore the q ceiving non-interest-bearing deposits. 

Growth of Since the inauguration of the postal sav 
ings system 3, 1911, the growth of deposits has been 
continuous, and srowth (as just noted) has recently been 
stimulated by ng of the limitations and by conditions 
created by the I pean war. Laborers in the United States have 
been very pros] ; during the past two and a half years, and 
the situation in | pe has not been favorable to the sending of 
money across t fi fe keeping. The following figures 
show the balan leposit the postal savings banks at the 
end of the fis ear since the system was inaugurated, and the 
balance for N 10, 1916 the tatest date for which figures 
are available. 

lant I ran Savines 1911-1916. 


} Percentage increase 


er preceding date 


67 
28 


> 
12.059 


) 


1 Six months 


2 Five mont! 


Interest paid on postal savings deposits. The act of 1910 


provided (sect ‘interest at the rate of two per centum 


45 Ann, Rept I ister Gen., 1916, p. 7. 
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per annum shall be allowed and entered to the credit of each de- 
positor once in each year, the same to be computed on such basis 
and under such rules and regulations as the Board of Trustees 
may prescribe; but interest shall not be computed or allowed on 
fractions of a dollar.” Although interest rates prior to the Euro- 
pean war ruled higher in the United States than in most advanced 
countries, this rate of 2 per cent is the lowest one to be found 
in any postal savings system in the world. 

In framing rules and regulations concerning the payment of 
interest to depositors, the Board of Trustees has been very exact 
ing. It early decided that compound interest should not be al- 
lowed. A depositor, however, may withdraw interest payable, 
and then immediately redeposit it as principal. This ruling of the 
board seems petty. Remembering the legal limitations on maxi- 
mum deposits, and the provision of the law that interest cannot 
be paid on fractions of a dollar, it is difficult to see justification 
for this unusual ruling against compound interest. That it is an 
item of considerable importance will be seen from the fact re- 
cently cited by the Third Assistant Postmaster General, that in- 
terest allowed depositors from the beginning of the postal savings 
system to August 31, 1915, amounted to $1,467,604, of which 
amount $877,412 had been applied for and paid by postmasters, 
and the remainder, $590,192, had not yet been applied for,*’ and 
consequently was not drawing interest. The hardship which it 
works is greater since the interest-bearing limit has been raised 
from $500 to $1,000. 

A second ruling, and one of much more serious moment to de- 
positors, is that no interest shall be paid on money which remains 
on deposit for less than a year, and no interest shall be allowed 
for fractions of a year even after the money has been on deposit 
a full year. There is a certain amount of irony in the following 
quotation from the 1914 annual report of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General: 

Interest on deposits [of postal savings funds] in banks is com- 
puted on the basis of average daily balances...... Interest on postal 
savings certificates is computed on the basis of deposits which have 
remained for one or more full years from the first day of the month 
following the month in which the deposits were made.*° 


49 The United States Postal Savings System, pp. 13-14. 

50 Report, p. 6. Furthermore, it has been ruled that a depositor who moves 
away from the town or city in which his postal savings account is held, can- 
not transfer his account to his new place of residence, before the end of his 
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The amount of t of which these regulations deprive deposi- 
tors every year is lat ‘Take the year 1916 for example. The 
fiscal year | ’ . balance to the credit of depositors of 
$65,684,708 ai ed with $86,019,885. The mean deposit bal- 
ance was t] 852,296. At 2 per cent per annum the 
interest on this ild have been $1,517,046. As a matter of 
fact, the inte: ved and entered to the credit of depositors” 
was but $964,187 1.27 per cent on the mean annual balance. 
On the othe: le from the 5 per cent reserve kept with 
the Treasurer of United States, the government deposited 
practically” all postal savings funds in banks at interest at 
the rate of 215 per cent per annum on average daily balances. 
The interest 1 | in these bank deposits for 1916 was $1,764,- 
368. Adding t the $34,966 received on the 24% per cent bond 
investments, « $1,800,000 (in round numbers) as the 
interest earn year. This represents an average daily 
balance, drawn nterest, of $72,000,000.°7 This sum came en- 
tirely from dey , but for the same period the sum on which 
interest was allowed and entered to the credit of depositors was 
but $48,209,350, or 67 per cent of that upon which the govern 
ment received inte! Viewed in another way, if the govern- 
ment had pai 2 per cent to depositors on the same sum (less the 
5 per cent res ) as that upon which it received its 214 per 
cent it would have paid depositors $1,516,000 instead of $964,187. 
The explanation of the great discrepancy between interest paid 
and interest received consists chiefly in the fact that depositors 
forfeit their accumulated interest by withdrawing substantial 
sums before the end of the year interest-period. Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Dockery recently cited the following figures 
relating to tl biect before a committee of the United States 


Senate: 


Sixty-two p leposits are withdrawn before they have 


been on the de} vear; 53 per cent of the 38 per cent that re 
mains is withdrawn within the second year; and of the 18 per cent 
that still remair 8 per cent is withdrawn within the third year, 


“deposit year,” without eiting h ccumulated interest. He can make the 
transfer only by « ld account, and opening an entirely new one at 
his new place of 
51 A small an t vested in 214, per cent postal savings bonds, but the 
entire income on | é nd investments for the year 1916 was only $34,966. 
52. On this basis the total average daily balance (inclusive of the 5 per cent 
reserve at Washingt would have been about $75,800,000. 
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leaving approximately only 9 per cent of the deposits in the custody 
of the Government at the end of the third year.** 

As a matter of fact the interest rate paid is so low that it makes 
a very weak appeal to the class of people who deposit in the postal 
savings banks. Their motive is primarily security. The govern- 
ment is now realizing large profits from the postal savings sys- 
tem®*—for 1916 the estimated profit was $481,816°°—and this 
profit is coming from a class of people in the community from 
whom it is bad social policy to take it, viz., from the thrifty poor. 
Of course it would be administratively impracticable to pay inter- 
est to depositors on average daily balances. Would it be expect- 
ing too much, however, to ask for our postal savings depositors 
the allowance of interest on half-yearly or even quarterly balances ? 
Moreover, is it unreasonable to ask the Board of Trustees in view 
of the nomadic character of our foreign born population which 
patronizes the postal savings system most, to devise a simple sys- 
tem of transfer by which a depositor who is changing his place of 
residence may transfer his postal savings account without forfeit- 
ing his accumulated but as yet undue interest? 


Investment of Postal Savings Funds 


The most difficult problem which Congress had in formulating 
its postal savings plan in 1910 was that of the investment of the 
deposited funds. In most countries postal savings funds are in- 
vested in the public debt, but such a disposition of them in the 
United States was out of the question because the United 
States public debt was small and was not looked upon as 
permanent, and because most of it was already tied up as security 
for national bank note circulation. There was a widespread belief 
both in Congress and outside that any feasible plan for the in- 
vestment of postal savings funds must meet five requirements: 
(1) The investments must be safe. (2) Either all or a substantial 
proportion of them must be payable on demand since the postal 
savings deposits were to be demand deposits. (3%) The investments 
must yield a sufficient rate of interest to pay the interest due to 
depositors and the expenses of administration. (4) The funds 

53 The United States Postal Savings System, 1916, op. cit., p. 5. 

54 The first two years the system was run at an estimated loss of $1,000,000. 
Since that time every year has witnessed a substantial net profit to the 
government. 

55 Board of Trustees, Annual Report of the Postal Savings System, 1916 
(House Doc. No. 1433, 64 Cong. 2 Sess.), p. 61. 
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must be kept for th st part in the local communities where the 
deposits are 1 l. The idea of the desirability of keeping 
“the money at * was almost a fetish both among the advo- 


cates and the ts of the postal savings legislation. Local 


communities t ( the country under the leadership of local 


bankers and of postal savings legislative committee of the Sav 


ings Bank S f the American Bankers’ Association were 
prompt to inf their representatives in Congress that, if postal 
savings banks to be established, they desired the deposited 
funds to be pi , and at all costs to be prevented from 
flowing to W eet 5) The investment must take such a 
form as to the post savings system constitutional. In 
the Senate t!] vostal savings bil 


on the grout nstitutiona 


| had been vigorously attacked 
lity. It was declared that the 
avowed object of bill was to encourage thrift, and that the 
Constitution conferred upon Congress neither directly nor by im- 
plication the right 1 te governmental machinery for that 
purpose. Th tes of the bill of course rested their case 
chiefly upo1 locti of implied powers, and they found 
authority for zislation implied in the power to “coin 
money” and “ it ue thereof,” the power to “regulate 
commerce . r the several states,” the power to “estab 


lish post office and, finally and chiefly, upon the 
power “to bor noney o1 credit of the United States.” In 
asmuch as the duction of constitutional authority to establish a 
postal savings system from all the above-mentioned powers, except 
the last, seer 1 rat weak even to the advocates of postal SAV 
ings banks, the | n its er stages was modified so as to bring 

ht of the United States government to 
borrow postal savings funds for national needs, both normal needs 
and emergen: 

This brief explanation will give the reader the underlying 
philosophy of 1 nvestment features of the act,°® which were 
briefly as follov tal savings funds were divided into three 
parts (section 9 of : (1) A 5 per cent reserve fund to be 
kept in lawful money in the Treasury of the United States; (2) a 
sum not exceeding 3 * cent of the amount of postal savings 
funds, which “may at any time be withdrawn by the Trustees for 
investment in bon or other securities of the United States”; 

6 The debate in ( ver the constitutionality of the bill, with citations, 

discussed at s n the article by the writer previously cited, in the 

XAAVI (1911), pp. 486-491. 
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(3) a sum, which normally should not be less than 65 per cent of 
the total postal savings deposits, to be kept on deposit “in solvent 
banks, whether organized under national or state laws, being sub- 


ject to national or state supervision and examination. . . It 


“as declared to be the intent of the act that this residual 65 per 


cent should remain on deposit in the banks in each state and terri- 
tory willing to receive them,’* and should be a working balance 
and a fund which might “be withdrawn for investment in bonds 
or other securities of the United States, but only by direction of 
the President, and only when, in his judgment, the general welfare 
and the interests of the United States so require.” This latter 
provision authorizing the borrowing of the balance by the gov 
ernment was motivated largely by the desire to strengthen the 
constitutional position of the act. 

Postal savings funds deposited in banks were to bear interest at 
a rate of not less than 21, per cent, and the Board of Trustees 
was to require depository banks to give adequate security for such 
deposits, in the form of “‘public bonds or other securities, sup- 
ported by the taxing power.” 


Investment in bonds. Aside from the purchase of a few postal 
savings 215 per cent bonds ($1,558,500 in all down to June 30, 
1916) from their holders in order to maintain their parity, the 
trustees of the postal savings system have made no purchases of 
bonds whatever. ‘The banks, despite their early opposition to the 
system, showed great eagerness in most localities to secure postal 
savings deposits, and from the beginning practically all of the 
funds were deposited in banks.’ 


7 The word “bank” was declared by the law (sec. 9) to “include savings 
banks and trust companies doing a banking business.” 

* The funds received at the postal savings depository offices in each locality 
were to be deposited “in banks located therein (substantially in proportion 
to the capital and surplus of each such bank) willing to receive such deposits 
under the terms of this act and the regulations made by authority thereof. 
...+ If no such bank exist in any city, town, village, or locality, or if none 
where such deposits are made will receive such deposits on the terms pre- 
scribed, then such funds shall be deposited under the terms of this act in 
the bank most convenient to such locality. If no such bank in any State or 
Territory is willing to receive such deposits on the terms prescribed, then 
the same shall be deposited with the treasurer of the Board of Trustees, and 
shall be counted in making up the reserve of five per centum.” Section 9 of 
Postal Savings Act. 

59 The 5 per cent reserve held in the United States Treasury at Washington 
is adjusted only once a year, and, inasmuch as there has been an increase of 
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Deposit of postal savings funds in banks. The percentage of 
the total post ings deposits which had been redeposited and 
was held in b t the end of each half-year period since the 
inauguration of the system is as follows :°° 


Per cent 


1911 

19 911 

91.8 

.93.9 

.93.2 

94,2 

94.5 

| 91.5 

92.8 

93.8 
The p lment of May 18, 1916, therefore, 
merely recog tus quo when it repealed the provision of 
the act of 19 thor g the investment of 30 per cent of 
the deposits l d States securities. It reénacted the 
provision aut e the Board of Trustees to invest all or any 
part of the post vings funds, except the 5 per cent reserve 
fund, in bonds other securities of the United States, “when, in 
the judgment of the President the general welfare and interests of 
the United Stat require.” Aside from this, the only provis- 
ions in the present law for the investment of postal savings funds 
in United States secur s are: (1) That the Trustees may so 
invest any fund h in any state or territory “shall exceed the 
amount which the qualified banks therein are willing to receive 
under the terms of this Act, and [when] such excess amount is 
not required t ke up the reserve fund of 5 per centum.” This 
is a contingency which has not yet been met and is not likely to 
occur. (2) That the Board of Trustees may in its discretion 
purchase fro holders 214 per cent postal savings bonds. As 
deposits during , the percentage of reserve as adjusted declines 
throughout the y With deposits growing as rapidly as those of the postal 
savings system, su x interval between the dates of the adjustments 
of the reserve, i] 1 the maintenance of a reserve which averages far 
below 5 per cen Prob i 5 per cent requirement is unnecessarily high 
under the circu! ince If so, it should be reduced by law. To make the 
percentage of the vary inversely throughout the year, as at present, 
with the amount of tal savings deposits, seems to be a questionable policy. 

Cf. Ann. Rep. l Assist. Postmaster Gen., 1913, p. 37. 

60 The balances on deposit in banks used in these computations are those 
shown by the banks’ books. At all times there is a small amount of postal 


savings funds in the ds of postmasters. 
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previously noted, up to June 30, 1916, the trustees had purchased 
about a million and a half dollars worth of these bonds. If the 
market rate of interest goes up materially in the near future, and 
the prospects are that it will, the trustees are likely to be called 


upon to purchase them in substantial quantities. 


Distribution of postal savings funds among banks. Soon after 
the act of 1910 was passed the Post Office Department received 
.pplications from all kinds of banks scattered throughout the 
country for the privilege of becoming depositories of postal sav- 
ings funds. On December 31, 1910, the Board of Trustees issued 
their first series of “regulations for the guidance of banks qualify- 
ing as depositories of postal savings funds.” The regulations 
provided that “any solvent bank, whether organized under national 
or state laws, . . . subject to national or state supervision and 
examination” might lawfully qualify as a depository. According 
to Director Weed, this authorization was limited to incorporated 
hanks or “banks that are clothed with the essential attributes of 
Private banks 


were all excluded, except a certain class in Indiana which met 


corporations by virtue of legislative action. 


the requirements as to “organization, supervision and examina- 
tion.” Branch banks were excluded which did not have appor- 
tioned to them by the parent bank a specified amount of capital. 
In a number of states, state banks which could have qualified 
under federal law were prevented from doing so by state law, but 
this was later remedied in most jurisdictions.” 

In order to qualify as depositories, banks .were required to 
submit a satisfactory report of condition and to offer proper 
collateral for the deposits—a subject to be considered later. 
Funds were to be apportioned among the qualified banks only on 
the first day of each quarter. <A later regulation (section 10 of 
regulations of 1913) provided that the apportionment of deposits 
to newly qualified banks would only “apply to funds deposited after 
the date as of which the bank qualified”—a regulation that was 
necessary to avoid the confusion which would result from a com- 

61Com. & Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl, 1912, p. 192. 

62 State banks were originally disqualified in Arkansas, California, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. By 1916, however, state institutions in all of these states except 
Arkansas and Mississippi had qualified as postal savings depositories. Cf. 
Theodore L. Weed, “The Postal Savings Banks and the United States,” in 
Com, & Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl, Sept. 21, 1912, p. 192; and Ann. 
Rep. 3d Assist. Postmaster Gen., 1916, p. 33. 
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non-member banks gave rise to much inconvenience and to an in- 
crease in the expenses of administration—evils which non-member 
banks were not slow to bring prominently before representatives in 
Congress. Carter B. Keene, Director of Postal Savings, said the 
restriction of deposits to member banks 

resulted in the elimination of hundreds of state banks. In many in- 
stances it was necessary to send funds long distances to places where 
eligible banks were located. This worked embarrassment in the ex- 
peditious and safe administration of the service, and at the same time 
defeated the dominant thought that controlled the finances of the 
organic Postal Savings Act, that the deposits brought out of hiding 
should be released for commercial purposes in the identical localities 
where they originated.” °° 

A number of bills were introduced in Congress providing for the 
reauthorization of state banks as depositories, and finally a bill 
(H. R. 7967, 63 Cong., 2 Sess.), whose history has previously been 
narrated in connection with the discussion of the raising of the 
limits on deposits," was passed by both houses of Congress, author- 
izing deposits of postal savings funds “in solvent banks, whether 
organized under national or state laws, and whether member banks 
or not of a *eserve bank, . . . being subject to national or state 


supervision and examination. ...” On September 11, 1914, 
President Wilson vetoed this bill, and communicated his reasons 


therefor in a veto message to Congress.** In this message he said: 


When the Federal Reserve Act was passed it was thought wise to 
make the inducements to State banks to enter the Federal reserve 
system as many and as strong as possible. It was, therefore, provided 
in that act that government funds should be deposited only in banks 
which were members of the federal reserve system. The principle of 
such a provision is sound and indisputable. The moneys under the 
control of the government ought to be placed only in those banks 
which are most directly under the supervision and regulation of the 
Congress itself. It was recognized, also, that the scattering of govern- 
ment deposits in small amounts among too large a number of banks 
would in time of stress be of decided disadvantage to the federal reserve 
system, which seeks as much as possible to mobilize the financial re- 
sources of the country under one control. The bill which I now re- 
turn repeals that provision so far as it might apply to funds accum- 
ulated in the hands of the government under the postal savings system. 
It is in this provision of the bill that I find myself unable to concur. 

It is my clear conviction, very respectfully urged and submitted, 


86 Com. & Fin, Chron. A. B, A. Cony. Suppl., Oct. 14, 1916, p. 192. 
67 Supra, p. 66. 
68 House Doc. No. 1162, 63 Cong., 2 Sess, 
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that as a matter of principle as well as of policy we should strengthen 
and safeguard tl w banking system very jealously with a view to 
the ultimate u 1 of the entire banking system of the country 
under the super f the Federal Reserve Board. It would, in my 
judgment, be a mistake to take away any of the benefits or 
advantages held the present law to member banks to enter th: 
system, and way just as the system is about to be put 
into operation | the promises of the act of last December made good 
to the banks 

A year a f later, i.e., May 18, 1916, the Postal Savings 


Amendment : passed, wl 


tween the pos n this subject taken in the bill previously 


\ich contained a compromise be 


vetoed and in t o message. This amendment, which is the 
present law, pi les (section 2) that: 


if one or more 1 r banks of the Federal reserve system . 

exists in the « 1, village, or locality where the postal savings 
deposits are mad lh deposits shall be placed in such qualified 
member ban! bstantially in proportion to the capital and surplus 
of each such bank, but if such member banks fail to qualify to receive 
such deposits, then a other bank located therein may qualify 


and receive th: 


In this conn s interesting to note that the proportion of 


the depositor hich were national banks was not very much 
greater on Jur 0, 1916, than on June 80, 1914, before the 


Federal Resery went .into effect, the respective percentages 


being 63 and 

The fir * experience with depository banks taught 
some lessons which in the reorganization of 1913 led to certain 
administrative « s. The most important of these were the 
abolishment of the bersome system of “emergency credits” 
and the creati more efficient method of handling “out-of- 


town accounts.’ 


Abolition of tmasters’ “emergency credits.” Each _ post- 
master now as always is instructed to apportion his deposits of 
postal savings receipts among all the banks in his city or town, 
which are qualified as postal savings depositories, substantially in 
proportion to their respective capitals and surpluses.’° All of 

69 The law as tl iumended has been interpreted by the Counsel of the 
Federal Reserve B l. See Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1, 1916, pp. 
331-332. 

70 This system which is apparently essential to the meeting of two of the 
postulates of Ame n post ivings—“keeping money at home” and satisfy- 
ing “competing ften becomes exceedingly cumbersome. Why this is 


| 

| 
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the postal savings funds so deposited are to be entered to the 
credit of the Board of Trustees of the postal savings system. 
Prior to July 1, 1915, however, there was one exception to this 
latter rule, and that was described as follows in the official 
regulations : 


(This rule applies except for] an amount which will be specified 
by the Board as an emergency credit for use by each postmaster in 
meeting withdrawals by depositors when he has insufficient funds on 
hand for such purpose. The amount thus fixed will be deposited by 
the postmaster to his official credit in one of the depository banks 
especially designated for the purpose, to be subject to his official check 
as postmaster for the purpose mentioned only, and will be maintained 
by the postmaster at the amount specified by the Board of Trustees; 
by means of deposits from his daily postal savings receipts . . . The 
amount of emergency credit may be ‘added to the regular quota assigned 
to a depository bank, . . . and shall be subject to interest pay- 


That the creation of such an emergency credit account in the 
name of each postmaster, at whose office there was a postal savings 
bank, was making a system already complex doubly so is evident. 
It gave rise to about 13,000 extra accounts and involved “endless 
bookkeeping, and interest computing details.””* 

The “emergency credit” and all the individual postal savings 
accounts with banks in the names of postmasters, were done away 
with by the new regulations put in force July 1, 1913. In place 
thereof the expedient was adopted of designating in each place one 
bank upon which the postmaster was authorized to draw his checks 
against the postal savings deposit (in the name of the Board of 
Trustees) each month, to an amount specified, as a provision for 
emergency needs.** 


true will be evident when one bears in mind that in most cities and towns the 
postal savings deposits each day are small, while in a large proportion of 
places there are several banks among which the postal savings funds must be 
apportioned. As early as 1912, for example, there were 40 qualified deposi- 
tories in Chicago, 30 in Philadelphia, 19 in New York, and between 10 and 12 
in a number of other cities. Com. & Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl, Sept. 
21, 1921, p. 191. 

71 Regulations for the Guidance of Banks Qualifying as Depositories of 
Postal Savings Funds, etc., issued by authority of the Board of Trustees, 1911, 
p. 6 

72Carter B. Keene, “The Postal Savings System,” Com. § Fin. Chron., 
\. B. A. Conv. Suppl. Oct. 18, 1913, p. 196. 

73 Instructions to Postmasters at Postal Savings Depository Offices, 1913, 
p. 19. 
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Out-of-toz orics. Another cumbersome feature of the 
original plan which was greatly improved in the reorganization 
of 1913 related to the deposit of funds in banks outside of the 
local commu) ; there was no qualified depository bank in 
the place w! e postal savings bank was situated. Originally 
postmaste: places had been required to send their postal 
savings fund registered mail to the nearest town having a 
qualified ba: banks, and to apportion their deposits among 
such banks ( re Was more than one) substantially accord- 
ing to their res] e capitals and surpluses. Under the new 
arrangement postmaster at the place having no qualified 
banks remits postal savings funds by registered mail to the 
postmaster at tl eighboring place having qualified banks, and 
the latter post ter deposits these funds along with his own 
postal saving nds, in the proper proportion in the various 
qualified ban I sters at non-banking offices now secure 
funds for meet withdrawals of deposits by means of drafts on 
the postmast » whom their remittances have been made. 

Collate: j. The organic postal savings act of 1910 
provided tha Board of Trustees should take from depository 
banks “such irity in public bonds or other securities, sup 
ported by the taxing power, as the Board may prescribe, approve, 
and deem suf t and necessary to insure the safety and prompt 
payment of such deposits on demand.’’* Securities acceptable 
under this provision have been interpreted to be limited to the 
“general obligations” of the political division issuing them and 
payable “without restriction or limitation to a special fund from 
the proceeds of taxes levied upon all taxable real and personal 
property within the territorial limits of such political division.” 
Shortly after the outbreak of the European war the Post Office 
Department was “virtually swamped” with requests to accept as 
collateral for postal savings deposits various kinds of temporary 
securities. In reply to these requests the Board of Trustees, No- 


vember 19, 1914, adopted the following regulations: 


741In the amendment of May 18, 1916, this provision was reénacted; but after 
the words “ urities” were inserted the words “authorized by Act of 
Congress or Chis addition apparently had reference to the agitation for au- 
thorizing post ngs funds to be invested in the securities of federal land 
banks, the bill for the establishment of which was then before Congress. 

75 Rulings of Board of Trustees, Nov. 18, 1913, as modified by rulings of 


Nov. 19, 1914 
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Obligations of the general class embracing what are commonly 
known as “revenue bonds,” “temporary bonds,” “temporary notes,” 
“certificates of indebtedness,” “warr: .’ and the like obligations, 
whether issued in anticipation of the co! cction of taxes, assessments, 
or other revenues, or of the sale of bonds or other obligations, or for 
similar purposes, will not be accepted as security for postal savings 
deposits: Provided, That in applying this regulation, consideration 
will be given to the legal status of the obligations submitted rather 
(han the nomenclature employed in designing such obligations.*® 


Since the reorganization of 1913, the Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department (designated as the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Post Office Department prior to November 9, 1914) has passed 
upon the legal acceptability of all bonds submitted as security 
for postal savings deposits.” 

The Board of Trustees in its first Regulations for the Guidance 
of Banks, issued December 31, 1910, made the following ruling” 
in regard to the securities acceptable for postal savings deposits: 


The following described securities at rates respectively designated, 
will be accepted, [and no other] . . 

(a) Interest-bearing bonds of the United States, bonds issued by 
the Government of the Philippine Islands, and bonds of the District 
of Columbia and the Government of Porto Rico will be received at their 
par value. 

(b) Bonds of any State of the United States and bonds of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii will be received at 90 per cent of their market value, 
such market value not to be considered as exceeding par. 

(c) Bonds of any city, town, county, or other legally constituted 
municipality or district in the United States which has been in exist- 
ence for a period of ten vears, and which, for a period of ten years 
previous, has not defaulted in the payment of any part of either prin- 
cipal or interest of any funded debt authorized to be contracted by 
it, and whose net funded indebtedness does not exceed 10 per cent of 
the valuation of its taxable property, to be ascertained by the last 
preceding valuation for assessment of taxes, will be received at 75 per 
cent of their market value, such market value not to be considered as 
exceeding par. 


76 Pamphlet published by Post Office Department entitled, Determining the 
Legal Acceptability of Bonds Offered as Security for Postal Savings Deposits, 
1915. See also Report of the Solicitor for the Post Office Department to the 
Postmaster General for the Year Ended June 80, 1914, pp. 8-12. 

77 An account of his work in this connection and summaries of his decisions 
will be found in his annual reports. 

78 Regulations for the Guidance of Banks Qualifying as Depositories of 


Postal Savings Funds, etc., issued by authority of the Board of Trustees, 1911, 
pp. 4-5, 
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No deposit of bonds for less than one thousand dollars will be ac- 
cepted, nor will fractions of a thousand be received.” 

In 1913, b n the group marked (b) were made acceptable 
up to their value provided it was not above par value; 
and bonds in group (c), for cities having a census population of 
over 30,000, made acceptable up to 90 per cent of their 
market valu stead of only to 75 per cent as formerly. If the 
ibove par they are acceptable only up to par. 
A fourth class of securities was designated at this time which are 
acceptable up to 75 per cent of their market value (unless the 


market value is above par value). This last class consists of 
securities meeting the conditions mentioned for class (c), except 
for the fact that they refer to places having a census population 


market value is 


of not exceeding 30.000. 


As collateral for postal savings deposits, municipal bonds have 


been by far the most popular type of security offered by banks; 
and the demand for high grade municipal bonds for postal savings 
substantial influence in the market for a num- 


ber of issues. It is an interesting fact that not a dollar has yet 
been lost by the 


collateral has been 


postal savings system through inadequacy of 
security given by depository banks. 


Rate of interest paid by depository banks. Section 9 of the or- 
ganic postal savings act says that the rate of interest paid by 


depository banks shall be “not less than 214 per centum per an- 
num, which rate shall be uniform throughout the United States 
and Territories thereof.” 


Although there was considerable senti- 
ment for a higher rate, the Board of Trustees, at its meeting of 
December 31, 1910, fixed the rate at 21% per cent per annum 
payable January 1 and July 1 each year “upon the average 
monthly balances.” The term average monthly balances was at 
first interpreted to mean the average of the balances held on the 
last of each month. Inasmuch as the balances were normally 
growing throughout the month, the amount on the last day was 
unduly high, and this method of computing led justly to com- 
plaints on the part of depository banks. The basis was accord- 


79 This minimum of $1,000 worked a hardship on banks in small places having 


; and, for banks in such places, the minimum was later 
reduced to $5' e July 1, 1913, the minimum initial deposit of bonds re- 
quired from b is been $5,000 in a place with a first class post office, 
$1,000 in a place with a ynd or third class post office, and $500 in a place 


Regulations for the Guidance of Qualified 
Banks and Others, Ef ive July 1, 1913, p. 4. 
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ingly changed to the average daily balance which has been gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Profits realized by banks on postal savings accounts. Concern- 
ing the extent to which postal savings accounts have been profit- 
able to depository banks it is unsafe to generalize. The profit 
varies with the prices of bonds acceptable as security; and the 
last few years have been years of unstable bond prices, and years 
of great uncertainty as to bond values in the future. It varies 
with the extent to which the deposits received will, cover the col- 
lateral deposited; and it varies with the actual amount of de- 
posits obtainable—in many cases the accounts are too small to 
be worth the trouble.*° Many banks have not found it to their 
advantage to qualify as depositories, while others have realized 
good profits on such deposits,** and in many communities the 
competition for them is keen. The advantage of advertising one- 
self as a depository of United States postal savings funds is valued 
highly by many banks. 


Postal savings bonds. A discussion of the postal savings sys- 
tem would be incomplete without a reference to the postal savings 
21%, per cent bonds authorized by the act of 1910.°° The primary 
object of these bonds, which are issued in denominations as low as 
$20, is to provide a safe and convenient form of government 
security for the thrifty poor, and particularly for those whose 
deposits in the postal savings banks have reached the legal maxi- 
mum. ‘These bonds have been issued on the first day of each Janu- 


ary and July since the postal savings system was put into oper- 
ation, and the total issue up to the close of the fiscal year 1916 
was $9,151,800. Of this sum, approximately 86 per cent was, 
on request, issued in the registered form; which indicates, in the 
judgment of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, “that they 


were purchased for permanent investment.”** 

80 The writer has on his desk a circular issued by a prominent bond house, 
in which are computed the rates of interest that would be realizable on the 
net investment in the case of $100,000 par value of six different high grade 
bonds, against which it is assumed the maximum postal savings deposits 
allowed by the Department’s regulations would be received. The rates per 
annum on the net investments vary from 4.8 per cent to 19.36 per cent. 

81 The banks often complain of the large “amount of red tape” that such 
deposits entail. 

82 The bonds are redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after on« 
year from date of issue, and are payable twenty years from date of issue. 

83 Annual Report, 1916, p. 11. 
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On November 8, 1911, it was reported in the newspapers that 
some of these bonds had been sold at 9214. The report, which 
was apparently false,** caused some anxiety, and the Board of 
Trustees, who were authorized by the Postal Savings act (section 
10) to invest postal savings funds in these bonds, promptly passed 
a resolution to purchase them at par upon the application of any 
holder, and to make immediate payment therefor in cash. Up to 
June 30, 1916, the board had purchased $1,558,500 worth of 
these bonds. 


Conclusion 


The postal savings system, despite the handicaps of a defective 
structure, has made substantial progress during the first six years 
} 


of its history, and has rendered the country a real service. 

When the Postal Savings act was passed the only plan that had 
the slightest chance of getting through Congress was a highly 
decentralized one which would use existing banks as depositories, 
and try to keep the money deposited in postal savings banks “at 
home.” This philosophy of keeping money at home merely meant 
that the profits that were to be realized on the investment of postal 
savings funds should be given to local banks. Money is too fluid 
a form of capital to be “kept at home” if it is in greater demand 
in some other p! In 1910 it was less fluid in the United States 
than in most advanced countries. ‘That was the time of a vigorous 
agitation for the reform of our currency and banking system 
whose chief defects were generally recognized to be immobility and 
inelasticity of currency and credit. The meaning of this was, in 
part, that reserves and bank credit were being kept too much at 
home when the publi 

he 


c interest demanded a cheap and expeditious 
ir prompt movement from places of redundancy 
to places of scarcity. But even under our defective banking sys- 
tem in 1910, money and bank credit were the most fluid forms of 
capital in the country, and were continually “leaving home.” 
They are much more fluid in 1917 than they were in 1910, thanks 
to our federal reserve system, and our developing American dis- 


machinery for | 


count market. The great bulk of the postal savings deposits are 
in large cities. For example, on June 30, 1916, New York City 


84 The New Y nes of November 18, 1911, quoted Postmaster General 
Hitchcock as saying that “the only basis for the rumor of an actual sale at that 
price [i. e., 921 is an offer by a New York broker to purchase $200 
of the bonds beloy , which was not accepted by the holder,” 
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(including Brooklyn and Long Island City) had 24 per cent of 
the total postal savings deposits of the country. Does any one 
think that it is possible “to keep money at home” in our large 
cities by merely depositing it in commercial banks, or that it 
would be socially desirable to do so, if it were possible? 


This brings me to the last point. Six years of postal savings 
history in the United States has shown that postal savings funds 
come largely from hoards and from accumulations that would 
otherwise be sent abroad by our foreign born. As previously 
noted, 86 per cent of the postal savings bonds purchased are in 
the registered form and presumably for permanent investment. 
All this seems to indicate that postal savings funds are more 
nearly capital funds than current business funds. Yet our de- 
pository system puts the great bulk of them into commercial 
banks. Should the system not be changed so as to divert a larger 
part of these savings into savings banks where they will be feeders 
for society’s more permanent capital equipment ? 

At the present time this question is particularly opportune, 
for the evidence is strong that the next few years will witness a 
substantial increase in interest rates. This increase will bear 
heavily upon our mutual savings banks whose assets in the form 
of long-time bonds and mortgages are likely to decline in value at 
just the time that the higher interest rates payable on securities 
will be attracting funds away from savings banks into fields that 
appear to be more remunerative, e. g., small denomination bonds. 
A more liberal use of savings banks as depositories for postal 
savings funds would assist these worthy institutions to tide over a 
troublesome period of readjustment. The type of depositor who 
uses the postal savings system is not the one who will be induced to 
withdraw deposits in order to invest the funds in securities yield- 
ing a higher rate of interest. To accomplish much in the direction 
suggested would require an amendment to the Postal Savings act. 
The fact that savings banks, with few exceptions, are not mem- 
bers of the federal reserve system is not a strong argument against 
this proposal, because there is no sound public policy in encourag- 


ing them to join as active members.*° The federal reserve system 


85 A bill prepared by the Federal Reserve Board and now in Congress 
authorizes mutual savings banks not having a capital stock to become asso- 
ciate members of the federal reserve system, under certain prescribed con- 


ditions. It is a very desirable amendment. (Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb, 
1, 1917, p. 101.) 
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is primarily a for commercial banks. Could not our best 


grade savings | ' put on an equal footing, at least, 
with commer banks which are members of the federal reserve 
system, witl is depositories for postal sav 
ings funds? 

E. W. Kemmerer. 


Princeton 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TRADE DOLLAR 


The issuance of the trade dollar by the United States in 1873 
(and for several years thereafter) was in the nature of a com- 
mercial experiment. Similar experiments had been made in other 
countries, but the creation of the trade dollar was brought about 
by a different set of conditions and purposed a different end. 

Despite its name, the trade dollar was not a coin in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. It was no more a coin than is the medal 
awarded an inventor, an athlete, or the producer of a patent food. 
It was no more a coin than a silver paper-cutter is a table knife. 
This fact, so profoundly misunderstood in the seventies by the 
public, by members of Congress, and by officials of the Treasury 
Department, makes the trade dollar and its history curiously in- 
teresting. Some account, therefore, of its introduction, its pro- 
posed functions, and its final abrogation and withdrawal may not 
be amiss. 

In the autumn of 1872, the late Louis A. Garnett of San Fran- 
cisco, the present writer’s father—then manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Assaying and Refining Works—laid before Dr. H. R. Lin- 
derman, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, and subse- 
quently the first Director of the Mint, under the act of 1875 
establishing the Mint Bureau at Washington, the suggestion for 
the trade dollar.t Mr. Garnett gave to Dr. Linderman a memo- 
randum of all the essential facts and technical details as to weight 
and fineness, which he thought would justify the experiment and 
insure its success. 

The conditions that led to the suggestion were these. Mexico 
was and had been sending to San Francisco silver dollars in large 
but varying quantities. These were sold for gold at about 71% 
per cent above the technical parity of the London quotations for 
bar silver, and were exported by our merchants and bankers to 
China, either as a direct remittance for account of the shipper or 
as a cover for bills of exchange drawn for Eastern or European 
account. For example, when the London quotation on fine silver 

1In addition to promulgating the trade dollar, Mr. Garnett suggested 
the provisions in the coinage laws for the creation of the Mint Bureau, the 
repeal of the gold coinage charge, and the law regulating the valuation of 
foreign coins upon the intrinsic value. He was the author of The Paris Mone- 
tary Conference of 1881 and Bimetallism; Facts and Fallacies Concerning the 
Doctrine of Protection, and numerous other monographs on economic subjects 


and was a member of the Monetary Commission created by the Indianapolis 
Monetary Conference of 1897. 
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was 2854 d. or 65.1 ounce, at which a Mexican dollar 
of 37714 grains lver would be worth 49.53 cents, Mexican 
dollars were a ioted in the San Francisco market at from ; 
53 to 531% cents or more than three cents in excess of the London 
price for fine silver and equivalent to a premium of 714 per cent 
on the valuatio: ! > cents, the bullion value of the silver con- 
tained in the M llar. It will be seen that, at this rate, 
the merchants and bankers of San Francisco were paying a large 
sum for the | doing business in China with Mexican 
dollars, thereby x a market for Mexican silver while our 

own product of il was declined and excluded. The Mexi- 


ean dollar wa 1 by the conservative Chinese, and had 
practically be ney of account of China and Japan in 
their comme} reign nations, to the disadvantage of all 
other silver It was thought highly important therefore 
that the trade in should be diverted if possible from Mexico 
to our own Ss r SUP} ly. 

These were the co ns, then, that suggested the promulga- 
| tion of the tra In November, 1872, Dr. Linderman, in 
i a report to the Secretary of the Treasury, stated all the facts and 

employed all nts to be found in support of the proposed 
experiment, in \¥ ihered strictly to the technical features 
embodied in tl riginal memorandum submitted to him by Mr. 
Garnett. T! ft report is as follows: 

It is not pr make the new coin or disk a legal tender in 
payment of d ply a stamped ingot with the weight and 
fineness indicated I manufacture can, therefore, in no wise give 
rise to any co ation with our mometary system, and neither in 
theory or pri d , iy respect from the manufacture of 
refined bars w ‘ized by law, except in being uniform in weight 
and fineness. ‘I 1 coin or disk should weigh 430 grains and 

| contain 378 gra re silver, the difference of 42 grains represent- 

ing the alloy r, and the weight and fineness be stamped on 
the reverse of t . In the event of the issue of the proposed 
coin it will be v to give it a title. as for instance Silver Union, dif- 
fering from th representing our subsidiary and dollar of ac- 
count. 

It will be ol that the suggestion was made to call the new 
coin the oilve n” I t the “trade dollar.” When this 
proposal W t pply of Mexican dollars was irregular, 
unsatisfactor requentl embarrassing to commercial trans- 
actions, and t!] premium they commanded was a severe tax 


upon our comm: [t was hoped that the new coin, by virtue of 
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its greater intrinsic value, its superior execution, and its absolute 
uniformity in both weight and fineness, would commend itself to 
general use in China and Japan. It was expected to relieve our 
commerce of a serious tax and to furnish an important outlet 
for our constantly increasing production of silver; and it might 
also be expected to lead to our arbitration of no inconsiderable 
portion of the Kuropean exchange with those countries. 

The records of the engraving department of the Philadelphia 
Mint show that a number of tentative designs were made, prob- 
ably by order of Dr. Linderman, prior to the date of his report 
recommending the adoption of the coin. 

In proposing this new arbiter of exchange, its author took into 
account the established partiality of the Chinese for the Mexican 
dollar and their natural repugnance to all innovations. ‘They had 
rejected some standard dollars, made in our mint in 1859-1860 
for an experimental shipment, and had only recently discredited 
the new Mexican dollar because, though its intrinsic value had in 
no wise been affected, the devices had been somewhat changed. 
Mr. Garnett was therefore not without misgivings, but knowing 
that the proposed coin would be intrinsically about two mills more 
valuable than the Mexican dollar, more uniform in weight and 
fineness, and of superior artistic workmanship, his chief reliance 
was upon the acquisitive instincts of the Chinese and their apti- 
tude for figuring out practical results in the way of trade. As 
the result proved, he was not mistaken in his calculations. 

Though the coinage act, providing for the trade dollar, became 
a law on February 12, 1873, it was not until July of that year 
that the coinage of trade dollars was begun. Naturally the de- 
mand at first was moderate until it could be ascertained by our 
merchants and bankers how the new coin would be received in 
China. Official tests and assays were made by the Chinese govern- 
ment from the first shipment. The results were in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory, and were followed by a proclamation declaring 
the coin a legal tender. In 1877, four years after the introduction 
of the new coin, our consul at Hong-Kong furnished the Secretary 
of the Treasury with a report upon the trade dollar, in which he 
quotes the opinions of the two leading foreign banks in China— 
the Oriental Bank and the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation—to the following effect: 


The United States trade dollar has been well received in China and 
is eagerly welcomed in these parts of the country when the true value 
of the coin is known. It is a legal tender at the ports of Foochow and 
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Canton in Chin saigon and Singapore. Although not 
legally current il ; anxiously sought after by the Chi- 
nese, and in the | ldom to be purchased. In proof of the 
estimation in w! trade dollar is held in the south of China, we 
need only state that t of the direct exchange business between 
San Francisco and H Ko1 which is very considerable) is done 
in this coin, the nati ferring it to the Mexican dollar. Late ad- 
vices from San Ira port that so great is the demand for trade 
dollars for shipn China, that the California Mint is unequal to 
the task of tu st enough to satisfy requirements. 
This is, in our vidence powerful enough to convince the 
most sceptical as ( nited States trade dollar has been a 
success or no t t lar we have ever seen here, and as 
there can be no d tandard of purity being maintained, 
it will become n lay by day, and, we doubt not, ultimately 
find its way int the people are more prejudiced 
against innovat 

No indorse! rher than this. Both of these banks 
were English cory i as the English colony of Hong 
Kong had but 1 | to introduce a “metrical” dol 
lar of its own, £ ‘ailed, it might be naturally 
expected that t rade dollar was not particularly 
flattering to Eng , and that the declination to make our 
dollar a leg e been, to some extent, influenced 
by chagrin. B to the authorities here quoted, the 
natives prefer lexican dollar, and it circulated not- 
withstanding tl off | recognition. 

Beginning in J }, the coinage of the trade dollar steadily 
increased until 1878 t incurred the enmity of the “friends 
of silver’? who ha tored the old standard dollar with 
which, it was all ( conflicted. The coinage of trade 
dollars for the f » to that date had been as follows: 

$3,538,900 
5,697,500 
6,132,050 
9,162,900 
11,278,010 


$35,959,360 


From 1879 to 1884 ladelphia Mint continued to coin 
these dollars in small quantities, aggregating $6,564, making the 
total coinage $35,965,9! 

We come now to the causes leading to the abrogation of the 
trade dollar. In the original suggestion it was considered im- 
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portant that the proposed disk should not be made a part of or 
be in any way confounded with our monetary system. It was, as 
has been stated, in no sense to be regarded as a coin or as having 
any monetary function for local or domestic purposes. It was in- 
tended to be simply an adjusted disk of silver, of uniform weight 
and fineness, and as a precaution against possible confusion re- 
garding the limited functions of the new disks, it was definitely 
proposed that they should be stamped with some legend by which 
they would be known and distinguished from our legal tender 


. 


‘silver arbiter.” 
These discoid ingots of adjusted weight and fineness were to stand 
on precisely the same footing as the manufactured standard or 
fine silver bars, the depositor furnishing the silver and paying to 
the government the full cost of manufacture. Had this funda- 
mental idea been adhered to, all the trouble that ensued would 
have been avoided. 


coins, such, for example, as “silver union” or 


During the last months of the period of two and a half years 
that the coinage act of 1873 had been pending in Congress, Mr. 
John J. Knox, then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, under- 
took, at the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to formu- 
late an amendment to the pending bill, authorizing the manufac- 
ture of the proposed disk. An attempt, however, had been made 
by some one in the department to alter the specifications and 
make it a “metrical” coin, in the face of the ill-fated English ex- 
periment in Hong-Kong, to which allusion has already been made. 
It was only by an extended telegraphic correspondence that Mr. 
Garnett was able to avert this action, which would have been fatal 
to the success of the proposed coin. 

It is necessary to state here that the old silver dollar had been 
eliminated from the bill before it was presented to Congress, and 
that it was not at any time restored in any of the numerous re- 
prints of the bill. The reasons for omitting it were given in full 
in the printed appendix of the original bill as submitted to Con- 
gress, as well as in the pamphlet of correspondence with mint and 
other experts shortly afterward published at the request of the 
House. The numerous allegations, therefore, which have been 
made against Senator Sherman, as chairman of the Finance Com- 


mittee of the Senate, until they have become historical, charging 
him with the demonetization of silver, are without foundation in 
truth. What bearing these facts had upon the trade dollar will 
be hereinafter shown. 
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ward became the coinage act of 1873, 
endi provision was introduced by Mr. Hooper for 


the coinage of r dollar. "This was to have been a subsidiary 


dollar of 


be a legal 


384 2 |, like the fractional silver coins, was to 
This proposed dollar was finally 


Tey) 


stricken out ticable by the Finance Committee of the 


Senate, an 


call the ney 


Now, the 


was made) 
tional coin 
Thus, by 
clause sO 


coin Was 


d dollar,” as it was unfortunately decided to 
its place. 

the section (before this substitution 
ie dollar piece, together with the frac- 
s in ed, should be a legal tender for the sum of $5. 

to a palpable oversight, to alter this 

trade dollar from its operation, that 
rade | tender for $5, which, as shown by Dr. Lin- 


derman’s rep quoted above, was never intended by its author. 


The cire 


nor when 


cance, Eve 


limited eX 
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egal 


mean time 


entered 


. 
recovered. 


ted no particular attention at the time, 

fj was it supposed to possess any signifi- 
de dollar began to be circulated to a 

more ignorant classes, the evil was 
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emedied when, by the act of July 22, 1876, 

ons of the coin were repealed. But in the 

lver had broken badly, and the metal had 

nward course from which it has never since 

I 878, Congress restored the old “standard dollar” 


to its former place in our currency, and its friends, who, by some 


unaccountab! 


substitution 


lar (which, 


joined in 

buying up 
circulation 
them since 


In Mare 


tions of tl 


passed a bill 


at par in 
authority 


b , had connected its demonetization with the 


dollar for Mr. Hooper’s subsidiary dol- 
ve seen, had been quashed in committee ) 
speculators who had begun collecting and 
unt the trade dollars that had crept into 
¥ iring that the government was bound to redeem 


een made a legal tender. 
h, 1887, nearly eleven years after the legal tender func- 


1e coin | een repealed, and when silver had declined 
velow 98 cx 


ounce, or 25 per cent discount, Congress 
g the government to redeem trade dollars 
standard dollars, and at the same time repealed the 


for their further coinage. 


The government redeemed under this act $7,689,936. This 


sum Was ¢ 


the averag 


quivalent to 6,018,921 ounces of fine silver, which, at 
for the year 1887 ($0.97,832) was worth 


= 
| 
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thought to | 
the 
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$5,887,889. In redeeming them, therefore, at par in standard 
dollars, the government simply gave a bonus of $1,800,000 to the 
holders, as the same amount of silver could have been purchased 
for that much less than the sum disbursed, and converted into 
standard dollars. It is incredible that these dollars could have 
been taken by the holders through ignorance in payment of debts: 
they were, on the contrary, bought up at a discount before the 
passage of the redemption act, and in anticipation of such a 
measure. This is substantiated by the fact that up to July, 1876, 
when the legal tender functions of these coins was repealed, the 
total coinage had only reached $15,418,450, of which $12,580,000 
had been exported, leaving only $2,838,500 in this country, and 
no trade dollars came back until 1879, three years later. 

In 1878, when the trade dollar was in use, the ratio of domestic 
and foreign specie exported was 82 per cent of the former against 
18 per cent of the latter, represented by $13,727,982 and $3,011,- 
650 respectively. After the suspension of the coinage of the trade 
dollar, the ratio was inverted and we subsequently exported many 
millions of dollars in foreign silver coin which might as well have 
been the American product instead of the Mexican. 

It has been asserted that all the trade dollars came back to us. 


The following summary of the coinage and export of these coins, 
taken from official reports, will best answer such statements. 


Total coinage of trade dollars $35,965,924 
Total export of trade dollars 29,358,292 
Amount retained 6,607,632 
Trade dollars returned by import 2,074,812 
Amount stocked 8,682,444 
Redeemed by U. S. Treasury 7,689,036 
Unaccounted for (probably used in the arts) 993,408 


Porter 
Berkeley, California. 
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Ws AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Outlines of Econ By Ricuarp T. Ery, Tuomas S. Apams, 
Max O. Lorenz, and Attyn A. Younc. Third revised edi- 
tion. (N Yo The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xiii, 769. 

A thoroughgoing r on of this useful text has been made by 
the same editors who had irge of the second edition. “Profes- 


sor Young has had general editorial supervision of the revision as 


a whole.” The pl f the book, as well as the underlying theory 


is unchanged. Labor Legislation has been added. 
The chapter on the Economic Activities of Municipalities has been 
omitted; that on the ] ion of the State to Industry is missing, 
but a considerab! rt of its content is transferred to an earlier 
chapter. “The: Ln ection on social insurance, also, and 
there are minor chai in the arrangement of chapters and parts 
of chapters. of these changes commend themselves to the 
teacher. In the new text, for example, the chapter on wages is 
separated by ty hapters from the concluding discussion of the 
theory of distribution, and the alternative theory of socialism is 
not met until three intervening chapters have been covered. From 
the pedagogical standpoint, the best plan in handling this difficult 
subject of distribution would seem to be to present it as a compact 
and interrelated whole, with all needed introductory matter in 
earlier, and all subsidiary and corollary material in later, chap- 
ters. ‘There shoul no diversion of student interest or dissipa- 
tion of thought hile this important theoretical discussion 
is before the class 

Praiseworthy efforts have been made to bring the text to date, 
account being taken of the new economic legislation and of in- 
dustrial changes in the last eight years, as well as of the flood of 
new literature in governmental documents, reports of commissions, 
and the book output of the period. Examination of the changes 
made necessary by such developments amaze one by their all but 
ubiquitous frequency ‘ew subjects are untouched and while the 
rural credit associations law of July, 1916, has been included, there 
are later important developments which could not be incorporated ; 
C.9es the Adamson law and the new federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. It is literally true that such a text is in need of re- 
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vision before it ever reaches a class-room. ‘The attempt to in- 
clude such a press of new matter has resulted, frequently, in ex- 
treme compression. ‘This is markedly true, for example, in the 
seven pages devoted to the newly included subject of social in- 
surance (p. 587 et seq.). The difficult and important subjects 
of sickness, old-age, and unemployment insurance are handled in 
from twenty to thirty lines each. The paragraphs are models of 
compact statement, of the art of compressing much into few words 
and phrases. But can we rightfully expect large results from 
offering such paragraphs to college sophomores? May not a ques- 
tion be raised, in this connection, as to the position of the hard- 
pressed college instructor who has no such device as a joint board 
of editors to resort to in the face of the great volume of economic 
materials and developments? When syndicalism, for instance, 
must be treated in fourteen lines (p. 631) is it not time to discuss 
the overcrowded character of the course and text, and the de- 
sirability and possibility of relief? This could be attained by 
omission; by relegating some subjects to a preliminary semester’s 
work; or by restricting the field of sophomore-year work and se- 
lecting a part of this superabundant material for the status of 
advanced work. “Rich diversity and spacious amplitude” have 
outgrown in their ceaseless expansion the possibilities of a one- 
year course. 

Consideration of certain important omissions reinforces this 
query as to the propriety of revision of the field covered. I have 
found in the text no adequate discussion of the theory of the 
shorter hours movement, and the wage problem thus raised. Yet 
recent developments demand that every citizen understand it. 
There is no mention of the constitutional controversy in the mini- 
mum wage discussion, yet the delayed decision of the federal Su- 
preme Court will soon arouse a flood of public discussion on the 
subject. There is no positive theoretical attack on the thorny 
subject of unemployment, an omission the more regrettable since 
it is stated to be an important socialistic point of attack (see p. 
633) and since such discussion is needed as a basis for the discus- 
sion of unemployment insurance. Not to multiply illustrations 
unduly, there is no adequate consideration of the current develop- 
ment of scientific management (but see p. 117) with its relation 
to trade unions and to wages and profits. Yet this is a subject 
which an alert class will hardly allow an instructor to forget. 
And these all are subjects inherent in the theoretical analysis of 
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the current economic situation, which seems to be the essential 
business of an introduc tory course. 


Changes in doctrine are relatively few. This is evidenced by 


the fact that the chapters on distribution are unchanged, except 


that profits receives a new treatment. Wages of management is 
handled as before, but the balance of such income becomes “pure 
profits” and is explained as due to the fact that “competition does 
not work perfectly” and that economic activity is not reduced to 


. } 


‘sheer routine.” There is an enlarged emphasis on subjective 
value also, the phrase “normal value” gives place to “normal 
price,” and there are some changes in definition. A wished for 
change in the statement that rent, wages, and interest are “prices 
paid” is not granted us. Yet experience with the text shows that 
it makes unnecessary confusion. These incomes are more fre- 
quently 


‘imputed” or “‘ascribed” than “paid.” Space should be 
found to extend a cordial welcome to a bit of splendid and help- 
ful exposition in the rewritten and much improved chapters on 
money. In the section headed The Mechanism of General Changes 
in Prices (p. 325), the student’s attention is directed to the 
process by which the changes work out; he is taken into the banks, 
factories and markets, so to speak, and aided in thinking about 
what happens there. This is a method of exposition of which, 
for its stimulus to active thinking and its impress of reality, we 
cannot have too much. And to many teachers this section must 
come as a response to a felt need. 

Certain controversial matter will arouse dissent and interfere 
with the acceptance of the text. This is true of the discussion 
(p. 508) of the admittedly controversial doctrine of the possibil- 
ity of definitely apportioning railroad revenues. Those who have 
labored through the much vaunted “complete apportionment” in 
the Wisconsin case of Buel v. C. M. and st. Ps Railway, will have 
good ground for feeling that state pride influenced the inclusion 
and support of the doctrine. Dissent may be expressed also to the 
statement (p. 632) that government ownership spells socialism. 
This unnecessarily prejudices the discussion of the desirability of 
government ownership. And few socialists allow that with the 
great inequality of incomes in government service and the main- 
tenance of bondholders’ rights, this ean be called socialism. 
And again, it does not increase one’s allegiance to the text to read 
the unrevised statement that the labor organization “is brother 
to the trust, akin to the combination, and thus not untainted with 
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monopoly. One of the most searching criticisms directed against 
the labor organization is that it exhibits all the evil tendencies of 
monopoly.” Monopoly means control of prices through control 
of supply and the above stark statement accords ill with the dis- 
cussion (p. 431) of the supply of labor. Even the employers’ 
associations do not accuse the unions of controlling birth-rates 
and immigration streams and no lesser control can make them 
“brother to the trust.” It is difficult also to make this statement 
accord with the sympathetic discussion (see p. 472) of the labor 
clauses of the Clayton anti-trust act. If the union “exhibits all 
the evil tendencies of monopoly” it might be expected that anti- 
trust laws would “throw a cloud” upon the movement. Yet there 
is implied dissent here. Finally in the discussion of the unearned 
increment (p. 422) are statements which ring strangely. The 
fact that “the increase in land values can be foreseen” and “taken 
into account and discounted,” can hardly be expected to prove 
that “it can rarely be unearned.” <A spendthrift heir who fore- 
sees and trades on the approaching death of his parent hardly by 
that token deserves or earns his inheritance. Yet he may “trans- 
late it into present worth” and add it to his debt-incurring 
capacity. The phrasing is at ‘east unfortunate as an offering for 
sophomore discrimination. 

Experienced teachers of the text may find cause for regret that 
there has not been thoroughgoing revision and exorcism of the 
underlying revolutionary philosophy. The federal reserve legis- 
lation was not so much revolutionary as an adjustment of banking 
structure to the facts of industrial revolution. In workmen’s 
compensation our wave of legislation was not the result of atten- 
tion to European practice, nor yet of sheer intellectual considera- 
tion of human rights and abstract justice; it came because 
industrial evolution had changed the basic organization on which 
the older individualistic philosophy depended. Where, as on the 
farms, that basic organization persists, the older practice of indi- 
vidual responsibility persists. It is high time that this result of 
our historical economics were incorporated into current belief— 
into the everyday, customary apprehension of the American citi- 
zen. Which is to say that our sophomore economic students are 
entitled to know that changes in economic legislation are, and in 
the future will repeatedly become, essential because of progressive 
industrial evolution, by the necessity of adjusting our laws and 
social machinery to the enlarged areas of production and compe- 
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tition, to the greater density of population, to the increased com- 


plexity and diversity of classes. It is not a revolutionary change 


in social relations, nor yet a revised standard of justice that causes 
changes. It is rather the sensible and necessary fitting of the 
legislation to vast changes in industrial and social organization. 
And our texts in elementary economics should give the support of 
such plain and sensible teaching to the needed changes in railroad 
and labor laws, as well as in other fields. It should be added that 
in the new edition much gain has been made in this direction by 
minor revision and excision. 

Few changes due specifically to the use of the text in college 
courses appear. ‘The final chapter on the History of Economic 
Thought is presented, with slight changes, as Appendix A, dis- 
placing the slightly useful Statistics of Public Expenditures. And 
the old Appendix B with its lists of subjects and titles gives place 
to Suggestions for Students and Teachers, consisting very largely 
of a classified and well-considered bibliography. The meager in- 
dex of the second edition is very much enlarged and correspond- 
ingly more helpful. The “references” appended to chapters have 
been revised and account taken of recent literature. But the lists 
of questions are often unchanged or are shortened. This is sur- 
prising considering the large output of exercise books and student 
manuals in economics. Moreover, in at least three universities the 
lists in question have been tried and found not serviceable. They 
frequently demand use of unavailable references, since the general 
class is large and the minimum amount of exercise and problem 
material based directly on the text is included. It would seem that 
student manual literature impressed the authors rather less than 
any similar volume of literature in which they might have been 
expected to evince interest. Yet these questions can be made 
serviceable and the space thus filled could unquestionably be bet- 
ter used. 

Final conclusions from reviewing this book are that the text 
while maintaining its identity has yet grown not in size only but 
in character and maturity; that it has been successful in includ- 
ing a vast amount of new material, in taking account of recent 
developments, and in thoroughly revising all sections. If not up 
to date today, it is as near being so as we can expect in these 
days of rapid development. Criticisms are due to the inclusion 
of controversial matter; to the attempt to be all inclusive; to a 
strain of revolutionary philosophy; and to the fact that the text 
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is written from the standpoint of the subject and of scholarship 
rather than with an eye single to the student and the class-room. 
Cuaries Persons. 
Washington University. 


Current Economic Problems. A Series of Readings in the Control 
of Industrial Development. Edited by Wat~o~ Hare Ham- 
iron. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1915. 
Pp. xxxix, 789. $2.75.) 

Evercises in Current Economics. By Wavroxn Hate Hamivron. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 
xii, 105. $.50.) 

These Readings, and the Evercises which Professor Hamilton 
has prepared to be used with them, reflect unmistakably the idea 
that the inductive method is the best one to use in the teaching of 
economics. ‘Two questions assert their right to consideration, at 
the outset, in any judgment of the book. First, Is the inductive 
method, alone, without the use of any text except a book of read- 
ings (backed up by printed problems and questions), the most 
economical and effective method? and secondly, granting that it 
may be, Is this book, in the hands of the average teacher, likely 
to be a suitable instrument and medium of instruction? 

The reviewer is torn between admiration of Professor Hamil- 
ton’s industry and his ferret-like power to smell out stimulating 
passages in the most obscure byways of economic literature—and 
some that is not economic—and a feeling that somehow this in- 
dustry and the undoubted keen analytical power behind it would 
have been turned to better advantage had they been directed to 
the production of an original book. Professor Hamilton, under 
a natural, but perhaps extreme, reaction against the conventional 
methods of economics instruction, has gathered together 382 se- 
lections, varying in length from a few lines to a very few pages 
(the average length is 2 1/3 pages), divided into 96 subgroups, 
and 14 chapters. At the very start of his introduction, he 
raises the old question, but certainly one which is philosophically 
and practically fundamental to any constructive social science 
today, whether there are “problems” or only a “social problem.” 
His selections deal with “problems”; scarcely, if at all, with the 
social, or economic, problem—perhaps because so little has been 
written in economic literature from the viewpoint that society is 
an organic whole. But his own viewpoint is that of the unity of 
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all economic processes and relations. Speaking of the questions 
lections, he says that “as separate problems they 
are merely aspects of a larger reality . . . each involves some- 
thing of almost every phase of our complicated life.” And again, 
“their essential unity makes the word ‘problems’ in the title un- 


covered by the s¢ 


fortunate.” ‘The object of this volume,” he says, “is to present 


a general view of the whole as a necessary preliminary to the study 


of particular problems.” 

The book is thus paradoxical. The solution of the paradox can 
be found only in the personality and ability of the teacher. The 
editor’s own main introduction and his chapter introductions are 
admirable in their content, and especially in their design to link 
the material together. But in and of themselves they are far from 
adequate to any such task. It is just here that the main question 
as to the validity and desirability of an inductive method, rigidly 
adhered to, comes. Can the student, no matter how able the 
teacher, or how small the class, get from “readings” and class 
discussions, without the aid of a unifying text and piloting and 
summarizing lectures in some considerable number, anything like 
a conception of the unity of social problems, or much of that 
ability at continuous thought, driving through to essentials, which 
is absolutely necessary if economists are to be very far ahead of 
the superficial journalistic enthusiast in their treatment of vital 
questions? One cannot escape the fear that a book of abbreviated 
paragraphs may have much the same influence as our American 
newspaper and popular magazine—to aid still further in the de- 
struction of what little power of sustained attention and thought 
our choppy and overloaded public school curriculum has left us. 

The fundamental adverse criticism is, then, cut bono? And 
this is directed not at Professor Hamilton’s avowed purpose, 
which is right, but at the means he has chosen—or perhaps it is 
the rather a criticism of the whole conception of the purpose, if 
there be a purpose, which actuates the teaching of economics in 
this country. We start off with the “antecedents of modern in- 
dustrialism.”” Very good—we need a historical background. Then 
we study the industrial revolution, and pass to social control in 
modern industrialism. Here, glancing at the “nature of prog- 
ress” in passing, We read some thirty selections, the main tenor of 
which is the conflict between laissez faire and state control. Then 
we take up “the pecuniary basis of economic organization.” Thus 
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far a sense of unity and continuity of economic phenomena does 
not desert us. But from here on that sense is largely missing. 
We apparently relapse into specific study of specific problems— 
the business cycle, international trade, railway regulation, mon- 
opoly, population, economic insecurity, trade unionism, social 
reform, and taxation. The list reads like the table of contents of 
the “applied” part of any text in economics; and suggests the 
thought that most of our texts and courses finally get lost in a 
maze of details. Suppose a student gives a year to these 90-odd 
topics and subtopics. If he is going on to advanced courses in 
economics, does he need this sort of sight-seeing trip through all 
the beaten highways of economic “problems”? We leave this un- 
answered. But if he is not going on, this is not the kind of pabu- 
lum he should have. This is true whether this book is to be used 
in the introductory course or in a second survey course. Some- 
where in our teaching of economics we ought to lead the student 
out of the trees and give him a view of the forest. Sometime, amid 
all the welter of specific problems, he should be led to consider 
political economy, social economy, world economy, in those large 
wholes, and in that wide perspective, which alone can make the 
study of social science really constructive. 

The reviewer cannot escape the fact that the average college 
student’s time is limited to four years, that our high school cur- 
riculum, in its lack of adaptation to the modern fundamentals of 
a social education, does not equip the student either with knowl- 
edge or interest to think about social problems, let alone “the 
social problem,” and that, moreover, the college curriculum itself 
is cluttered with requirements of logical and traditional, but 
doubtful, value, when measured by the demands society must make 
upon knowledge and mental vision. Social science departments 
should aim first of all not at the production of special experts, 
even in embryo, nor yet at the orientation of the student in every 
social and economic problem that happens to be troubling the 
community, but at bringing the student to a consciousness of the 
irony of the world situation and to a search for its causes. Un- 
less we, teachers and students alike, make a mighty attempt to see 


economic and economico-moral situations and values not only in 
national but, far more, in world perspective, we might nearly as 
well convert our social science departments into business colleges 
—a tendency which has already gained gratifying headway. 
Professor Hamilton will doubtless be the first to agree with this 
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conviction. We are questioning the purpose and the vision of eco- 
nomics teaching as a whole, not Professor Hamilton’s purpose. 
But we do question his method and his medium, and doubt whether 
very many teachers will be found capable of making them really 
work. One thing is sure: such a book will either have to be used 
without a text and made practically the whole basis for discussion 
(in which case the chances are, under any ordinary teacher, that 
the student’s knowledge and grasp of economic problems will be 
like the book, exceedingly choppy) or, if used as reading collateral 
to a text, the student will be baffled and confused by the array put 
before him. It was perhaps a feeling that this difficulty might be 
encountered that led Professor Hamilton to prepare the book 
of exercises. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the European 
war, partially revealing as it has the insecurity and hollowness 
of our social organization and the illusory character of what we 
call civilization, has rendered every text in social science thus far 
published out of date—but it would not be a very great exagger- 
ation. Let us hope that Professor Hamilton will have early op- 


portunity to revise or enlarge this book. Then may we not expect 
him to give over his conventional treatment of international trade 
and include some selections to point the way to the relation of 


trade rivalry to diplomacy and war. And to include a longish 
chapter on consumption? And to indicate that the “control of 
industrial development” is wrapped up with the psychology of 
profits, of nationalism, of materialism? 

A. B. 


University of Texas 
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Bizze.ux, W. | / social teachings of the Jewish prophets; a study 
in biblical sociology. (Boston: Sherman, French. 1916. Pp. 
237. $1.25 

Ferrer, F. A. Modern economic problems. Economics, vol. II. 
Part I. Resources and economic organization. (New York: Cen- 
tury Co. 1916. Pp. xi, 498. $1.75. 


To be reviewed 


Ferrer, F. A. Manual of references and exercises in economics for 


use with volume I, “Economic principles.” (New York: Century 
Co. 1916. Pp. 46.) 


Gitt, C. National power and prosperity. A study of the economic 
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Ketsey, C. The physical basis of society. (New York: Appleton. 
1916. Pp. xiii, 406. $2.) 
To be reviewed. 


KLEENE, G. A. Profit and wages. A study in the distribution of in- 
come. (New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. iv, 171.) 
To be reviewed. 
O'Hara, F. Introduction to economics. (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. vii, 259. $1.) 


Parsons, E. C. Social rule. (New York: Putnams. 1916.) 


Russet, B. Principles of social reconstruction. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 1916. 6s.) 

Ryan, J. A. Distributive justice. The right and wrong of our pres- 
ent distribution of wealth. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 
xviii, 442. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Scuetite, G. L’économie politique et les économistes, avec une intro- 
duction sur économique et la guerre. (Paris: Doin. 1916. Pp. 
100. 6 fr.) 


Trever, A, A. A history of Greek economic thought. (Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 161. 75c.) 

The author well says in his short preface which dates the vol- 
ume (November 1, 1915) that a study like his of Greek economic 
theory may serve the double purpose of awakening Greek scholars 
to phases of Greek thought too little regarded by them and of re- 
minding modern economists how much they have in common with 
the Greeks. In economic histories it is certainly the difference 
rather than the common element that receives emphasis. 

The ground has probably never been surveyed so thoroughly by 
an English or American writer, nor even by any foreigner. Dr. 
Trever confesses his own sympathy with the general attitude of 
Greek writers towards economic subjects, so far as their writings 
can be said to show a general attitude. To use his own words he 
“reinterprets Greek economic theory in the light of our modern 
humanitarian economy” (preface). The latter turns out to mean 
broadly the economic views of Ruskin; and criticism of Dr. Trever 
in the matter of first principles would be the criticism usually di- 
rected by economists against Ruskin. Our author's adhesion is 
not indiscriminating (see pp. 64 and 92, note), but to some of us 
his estimate of Ruskin will have the same exaggeration as Ruskin’s 
estimate of Xenophon (p. 64). It is “to be remembered at the 
same time that the expositor is not called upon to set forth his own 
positive views fully. We have the materials fully presented for 
our own judgment. Even the minor works and authors are gath- 
ered in. 

The printer has served our author well. In the numerous Greek 
quotations the slips are few and not vital. The projected history 
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of Greek economic conditions (see preface) would seem a natural 
counterpart to this book, and even if having less novelty will cer- 
tainly be instructive. Economic theories least of all theories grow 
up in vacuo. James Bonar. 


Five hundred practical questions in economics. For use in secondary 


schools. By a special committee of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association. (Boston: Heath. 1916. 25c.) 


Economic History and Geography 
Readings in the Economic History of the United States. By 
Ernest Luptow Bocartr and Cuarites Manrrep THomp- 
son. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. 
Pp. xxvii, 853. $2.80.) 

Students of economics in general will find this book useful as a 
guide to material if not a small storehouse of data, as will also 
those college classes in American economic history for which it is 
primarily designed. The material here gathered into convenient 
compass, though filling 850 pages, is virtually all drawn from con- 
temporary sources, largely official documents and accounts of in- 
vestigators and observers; and illustrates conditions in_ this 
country regarding such main points as agriculture, manufactures, 
the tariff, transportation, money, banking, the labor movement, 
and population. 

A comparison with Callender’s Selections from the Economic 
History of the United States, 1765-1860, shows that this later 
collection of readings is by no means a duplicate of the former. 
The present volume covers wider ground, as it traces the main 
lines of economic development from the beginning of colonization 
to the present. The greatest emphasis is laid on the period be- 
tween 1808 and 1860, over one half the book being devoted to 
that, and one quarter each to the years before and the years since. 
Though of necessity some references here are the same as in Pro- 
fessor Callender’s book, yet for the most part Dr. Bogart and 
Dr. Thompson have included an impressive number of different 
readings and have made a different emphasis. For instance, the 
fourteen texts illustrating the westward movement, 1817-1860, 
are all drawn from other sources than those in Callender’s on the 
same topic; again, four documents are devoted to the matter of 
paper money during the Revolutionary period where the earlier 
book gives one. 


A rare paper (p. 26) concerning the British system of granting 
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lands (1773), taken from the Earl of Dartmouth MSS., is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Exigencies of space probably required that 
only half a page be given to such an important business as the fur 
trade. The whole is outlined and edited with admirable definite- 
ness. Each text is preceded by a brief, illuminating. note that 
gives the setting of the article; and the thing to be learned from 
each article is made the heading for the selection rather than the 
title of the book from which it is taken, a device that will prove 
helpful to the undergraduate mind, at least. 

The task of selection, as the authors say in the preface, was the 
great difficulty. ‘To show how well this has been met, one may 
cite the four readings on trusts: ‘The Tendency to Consolida- 
tion, 1901,” from the report of the Industrial Commission; *’The 
Causes of Consolidation, 1901,” by the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations; “The Alleged Advantages of Combination, 1897,” from 
the report of a joint committee of the New York legislature; 
“Effects of Industrial Combinations upon Prices and Wages, 
1900,” by J. W. Jenks, in a bulletin of the Department of Labor. 

There is an excellent index. No bibliography has been included 
as the footnotes furnish all necessary information. 

Ame ia C. Forp. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. 


La Legislacion Inmobiliaria Tunecina. By Ernesvo Quesapa. 
(Buenos Aires: Academia de Derecho Y Ciencias Sociales. 
1915. Pp. 867.) 

This work is so important that, although a review of it in the 
proper sense is out of the question, from lack of space and its 
method of treatment, it should be called to the attention of stu- 
dents of the subject. The book is the first of a proposed series 
of about twenty volumes intended to give the results of an exami- 
nation of the land tenure systems of countries which have adopted 
the Torrens system of registration. The investigation was under- 
taken by Professor Quesada on commission from the Argentinian 
government in order to lay a foundation for land reform in Argen- 
tina. The purposes were both fiscal and economic: to secure a 
system of easier transfer, better adapted to taxation; and also to 
furnish a better basis of land credit, and lower the rates of in- 
terest on mortgages. 

Professor Quesada set out with characteristic thoroughness to 


make the inquiry world wide and complete. In preparation for 
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his work he visited practically every country where the Torrens 
system prevails in whole or in part, from Austria to Australia, 
New Zealand, Singapore, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and the 
United States. An investigation of the system of Tunis was ob- 
viously proper, not only because the Torrens system is in use 
there, but because Tunis is a French protectorate with laws more 
or less similar to those which obtain in all countries that have 
derived their legal systems ultimately from the Civil Code. 

When introduced into the protectorate of Tunis by the French 
government, the ‘Torrens system met with considerable opposition 
from the Mussulman subjects. Gradually, however, it has won 
its way into their confidence so that it has established a feeling 
of security of proprietary rights even among the Arabs. 

The work is virtually a commentary on the Tunisian land code. 
It recites the code article by article, and follows each with critical 
comments, with a view to Argentinian conditions. 

First established in 1885 the code has been amended in suc- 
ceeding years, and in the author’s opinion has produced results 
of great importance to the protectorate. Under the law there 
have been registered 1,012, 652 hectares, with a value of 163,936- 
469 francs. Certificates of title have been issued to the number 
of 17,095, concerning which Professor Quesada makes the signifi- 
cant remark that they are like “fiduciary money” because they 
are eagerly demanded as a basis of credit. 

The system has justified itself by making possible agricultural 
projects for the improvement of the soil, the erection of municipal 
works, and “ta thousand manifestations of colonial expansion, in 
these 29 years.” Of the 11,900 applicants for registration under 
the law between 1886 and 1911, 4,775 were Arabs, 3,313 were 
French, and 3,312 were foreigners. The author calls experience 
under the law “ta true sociological experiment in the living labor- 
atory of a whole people.” He describes in detail the required 
legal procedure under the code and some of the economic conse- 
quences of the system. The definition of real property under the 
law, registry, security, and transfer of title, copyhold, mortgages 
legally and economically viewed, and servitudes, are among the 
principal topics. ‘The author discusses not only the existing law, 
but projected reforms. Among the most interesting of these are 
three proposals for the reorganization of the mixed tribunal or 
court of French and Arabs before which cases under the land 
system come. All three proposals show the tendency so common 
in projects for administrative reform—to create an organization 
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complex enough to provide mechanically for all details. Profes- 
sor Quesada criticises these projects as being too detailed to work 
well. His comments and criticisms, both legal and economic, show 
wide knowledge, perspicacity and good judgment. An appendix 
to the book is a description of the topographic service of Tunis. 

This work should be on the reference shelves of students of land 
tenure. It is, indeed, monumental in its conception and thus far 
in its execution shows a thoroughness that has usually not been 
attributed to writers on this side of the Atlantic. 


Davin 
University of Illinois. 


NEW BOOKS 
Atvorp, C. W. The Mississippi Valley in British politics. A study 
of the trade, land speculation, and experiments in imperialism cul- 
minating in the American Revolution. Two volumes. (Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1917. Pp. 358, 396. $10.) 
To be reviewed. 


Barker, J. E. The foundations of Germany; a documentary account 
revealing the causes of her strength, wealth and efficiency. (New 
York: Dutton. 1916. Pp. 289. $2.50.) 


BiaKkesLer, G. H., editor. Problems and lessons of the war. (New 
York: Putnam. 1916. Pp. 424. $2.) 

Among the subjects discussed are “The economic position of the 
United States at the close of the war” and “Economic aspects of the 
war. 

soucHER, C. S. The nullification controversy in South Carolina. 
(Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 399. $1.50.) 

“So much attention,” says Mr. Boucher, “has been given to 
speculations on the theory of nullification from the standpoint of 
the theory of political science, that the history of the party contest 
has been neglected.” To remedy this defect he gives us a long 
narrative in which every phase of nullification is treated in detail. 
Newspapers and the manuscripts of Jackson, Poinsett, and James 
H. Hammond form the chief source of information: and the book 
shows that they have been used industriously and with discrimina- 
tion. It has, also, the distinction of presenting the story of nullifica- 
tion in a strictly neutral manner. Most writers who have told the 
story have not been able to conceal a leaning for either the national or 
the South Carolina side of the controversy. The burden of the book 
is the internal political conditions in South Carolina, and much is 
said about the uniform sentiment in the state, as revealed in the 
newspapers. Lack of emphasis is an obstacle against which the 
reader of this book must struggle. It mars what is otherwise an 
excellent narrative of an important incident in our history. 


J.S. B. 
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CasseL, G. Germany's economic power of resistance. (New York: 
Jackson Press. 1916. Pp. viii, 80. 50c.) 

D’Aurremerse, J. The Japanese empire and its economic conditions. 
Translated from the French. (London: Unwin. 1916. Pp. 319. 
5s. ) 

Dickinson, G. | Economic war after the war. (London: Union 
of Democratic Control. 1916. Pp. 20. 2d.) 


Dryer, C. W. Elementary economic geography. (New York: 
Am. Bk. Co. 1916. Pp. 415. $1.28.) 


Fautkner, H. [ Chartism and the churches. A study in dem- 
ocracy. lumbia University studies in history, economics and 
public law, LXAXXIII, 3. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp 
152. $1.25.) 


To be reviewed 


Fayotite, B. Les forces économiques des puissances belligérantes 
avant la guerre. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1916. 0.60 fr.) 


Hayem, J., editor. Mémoires et documents pour servir a Vhistoire du 
commerce et de lindustrie en France. Vol. 4. (Paris: Hachette. 
1916. Pp. xxxi, 319 


Huvewin. Tlistory of continental commercial law. (Boston: Little. 
Brown. 1916 


Insutt, S. The progress of economic power generation and distribu- 
tion. (Chicago: S. Insull. 1916. Pp. 55.) 


Jack, J.C. The economic life of a Bengal district; a study. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. 158. $2.50.) 
Jones, C. L. Carribbean interests of the United States. (New York: 
Appleton. 1916. Pp. viii, 379. $2.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


Konter, M. and Wotr, S. Jewish disabilities in the Balkan States. 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, no. 24. 
(New York: Jewish Historical Society. 1916. Pp xi, 169.) 

Describes the efforts of the United States to bring about a re- 
form, with particular reference to the Congress of Berlin. 


Le Barpier, L. La céte divorie agriculture, commerce, industrie, 
questions économiques. (Paris: Larose. 1916. 5 fr.) 


Leuretpt, R. A. Economics in the light of war. (London: Wesley. 


1916. Pp. 56. 1s.) 

McCann, M.A. The history of Mother Seton’s Daughters, the sisters 
of charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1809-1917. Three volumes. (New 
York: Longmans. 1916.) 


McCtetian, G. B. European economic policy. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Faleon Press. 1916. Pp. 59.) 
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Mitxtert, F. B. Craft-gilds of the thirteenth century in Paris. Bul- 
letin of the department of history and political and economic science 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, no, 17. (Kings- 
ton, Ont.: Jackson Press. 1916. Pp. 23.) 

Mituioup, M. The ruling caste and frenzied trade in Germany. 
(Boston: Houghton Mitiin Company. 1916. Pp. 159. $1.25.) 

Although written by a neutral, this book is less reserved in tone 
than the one by Naumann, noted below, and also less important. 
The author’s criticism of German politics covers ground that has 
been already pretty thoroughly traversed (by Professor Veblen 
among others); and his assertions of the economic motives driving 
Germany io the war, while they accord with common suspicions, still 
lack convincing proof. C.D. 


Naumann, F. Central Europe. Translated by C. M. Meredith. 
(London: King. 1916. Pp. xix, 354. 3s. 6d.) 

Professor Ashley's introduction to this translation of Mitteleuropa 
says that it is “far and away the most important book that has ap- 
peared in Germany since the world-conflict began.” Whatever in- 
fluence it may exercise on the formation of a great commercial state 
from the central powers and their dependent territories, the book 
deserves a place of its own. It is agreeably written and is in large 
part free from the partisanship and passions which the war has ex- 
cited. It is a thoughtful study of recent economic and _ political 
history, and a courageous attempt not only to formulate the problems 
of the near future but also to indicate some of the conditions of their 
solution. Those who are interested in contemporary politics and 
commercial policy will find the book interesting and profitable. 

C. D. 
NeweELi, E. T. The dated Alexander coinage of Sidon and Ake. 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1916. 12s. 6d.) 


Otcort, C.S. The life of William McKinley. Two volumes. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1916. Pp. xvi, 400; viii, 418.) 

PerreEAv-Prapier, P. and Besson, M. La guerre économique dans 
nos colonies. (Paris: Alean. 1916. 3.50 fr.) 

Pincaup, A. Le développement économique de l’Allemagne. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1916. 0.75 fr.) 

Quesapa, E. La nuevo Panamericanismo y el Congreso Cientifico de 
Washington. Review of the University of Buenos Aires, vol. 32. 
(Buenos Aires: Ministry of Agriculture. 1916. Pp. 364.) 

This is a report to his government by Professor Quesada of the 
proceedings of the Pan American Scientific Congress, held in Wash- 
ington in December, 1915. Naturally, the work deals so much 
more largely with other parts of the program than the economic, 
that an extended notice in this Review would be hardly appropriate. 
The main interest lies in the author’s view of what he calls the 
Wilsonian doctrine of the new Pan-Americanism expounded at 
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the time of the congress, but quietly allowed to fall into the back- 
ground of public attention since that time. Needless to say, the 
doctrine does not commend itself in all respects to the author or 
his South American colleagues. D. KInN.ey. 


RosENBLATT, | The chartist movement. In its social and eco- 
nomic aspects olumbia University studies in history, economics 
and public law, LXXIII, 1. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 
453. 2.) 

To be r¢ 

Sarkar, B. Kk. he industrial development of Japan. ( Benares: 

Tara Prtg¢ rk 1916. Pp. 52.) 


Scuerer, J. A. B. Cotton as a world power. A study in the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. (New York: Stokes. 1916. Pp. 
153. $2.) 


To be reviewed 


SLosson, P. W The decline of the chartist movement. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, LX XIII, 2. 
(New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 216. $2.) 


To be revie we d. 


Wasupurn, C. G.* Theodore Roosevelt. The logic of his career. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1916. Pp. 245. $1.50.) 

Mr. Washburn writes as an intimate friend of Mr. Roosevelt who 
differs with him in political views. He shows us the personal side 
of the founder of the Progressive party in an appreciative manner. 
The critical note is wanting, and the book, intended for popular use, 
contributes little to the political history of the period with which it 
deals. The most interesting chapter to the readers of this Review 
is the second, dealing with Changing Social and Industrial Con- 
ditions. It discusses in an entertaining way the change that came 
into our political ideas and aims about 1900. Up to that time 
politics had been influenced by the spirit which the Civil War 
kindled. The Republican party lived in the spirit and the or- 
ganization that had been developed in the struggle for the Union: 
after 1900 problems connected with good government, the distribu- 

tion of wealth, and the influence of money in politics became 
insistent. Roosevelt came upon the scene in the second period. 
Before that he had played little part, because he could not accept 
the ideals of the old régime. He threw all his force into the new. 
“He was not hampered by either a business or professional ex- 
perience.” 

He encountered a world ready for his leadership. Congressmen 
were under the old influence; and the people wanted a man who 
would act boldly Changed industrial conditions had led the manu- 
facturers to form trusts and other combinations. The public de- 
manded that they be restricted, while the trusts themselves were 
in a defiant attitude. Roosevelt demanded that they be supervised, 
not destroyed; but neither the trusts nor the people paid attention. 
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The former treated him as an opponent: the latter only knew he 
was a friend of those who resisted the monopolies. Between such 
passionate contentions there was no place for the voice of reason, 
which said that the trusts should exist under reasonable oversight: 
and that is why Roosevelt’s program faded away at the end. It is 
true that Mr. Washburn does not announce this conclusion in so 
many words; but his statements lead us to it. 
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This book had its origin in a private report prepared and sub- 
miited by the author as an expert adviser selected by the directors 
of the port of Boston to study the various traffic and operating 
problems of that great North Atlantic seaport and to suggest 
methods for developing the traffic of the Boston port in competi- 
tion with other Atlantic ports. Professor Clapp had previously 
demonstrated his familiarity with the conditions affecting foreign 
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commerce and port development, notably in two successful books, 
The Navigable Rhine and The Port of Hamburg. While the pres- 
ent book naturally deals principally with traffic problems, these 
are so closely involved with the problems of port operation and 


the arrangements for the interchange of traffic between land and 
water carriers, that several chapters are necessarily devoted to the 
operating problems of the rail and water terminals. As a seaport 
is primarily a point of interchange of freight and passengers be- 
tween railroads and boat lines the study of a port also involves 
almost equal consideration of both rail and water transportation 
problems; and, while the port of Boston is the focus of the dis 


cussion, much attention is given throughout to the theory of port 
charges and operations, and the practices of other Atlantic ports 
are generally cited with regard to such matters as belt lines, light- 
erage, elevator charges, and port industries. The author says 
that the whole discussion of the competition for export and import 
traffic of the American Middle West could as well appear in a 
book on New Orleans or Montreal. 

Professor Clapp points out that the problem of the port of 
Boston, in the effort to attract commerce to the city, is not pecul- 
iar to that city alone, but that all of the North Atlantic ports 
have a similar problem. New York, alone, is embarrassed by so 
much freight seeking its ports that its problem is an engineering 
one involving the difficulties of handling the volume of traffic of- 
fered, while the other ports are mainly concerned with attracting 
a greater volume of business. After pointing out the great im- 
portance of a port in developing the business not only of the city 
but of the entire New England community, he analyzes the natural 
advantages and disadvantages of Boston’s situation, suggesting 
improvements which will serve to attract business to the port, and 
also the many questions involved in the relation of freight rates 
to Boston as compared with those to other ports. He urges a 
greater coéperation with the port authorities on the part of the 
railroads, and explains several ways in which he believes this co- 
operation could be manifested; but he is exceedingly fair in giving 
the railroads credit for doing more than any other factor to make 
the port what it is and in showing that it must be made worth 
their while to aid in the attempt to develop the traffic of the port, 


rather than that they should be called upon to make sacrifices. 
As a means of increasing the attractions of the port of Boston 
to both rail and water commerce, Professor Clapp makes several 
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proposals regarding changes in the system of port charges and in 
the methods of interchanging traffic between the railroads and 
water lines. He urges the necessity of greater effort on the part 
of Boston to advertise the advantages of the port throughout the 
West, as an offset to the system of differential freight rates which 
he considers to be discriminatory against Boston and in favor of 
other ports in many respects, in spite of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And especially he urges the import- 
ance of cultivating traffic from points of origin such as New Eng- 
land and Canada, from which the rates are more favorable to 
Boston, so that the boat lines need not reduce their proportion of 
the through rates in order to take traffic from Boston rather than 
from other ports. In addition to the greater nearness of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to the leading points in the Middle West, 
which operates to the disadvantage of Boston so far as the rela- 
tion of inland freight rates is concerned, he calls attention to the 
fact that more ships are brought to Boston than can be loaded out, 
and shows the necessity of finding traffic for the outbound move 
ment. He also urges that greater attention be paid to building up 
the passenger travel vie Boston. 

Additional water lines to the Pacific coast, to Galveston, and 
for the coastwise service, he deems important; and in this con- 
nection he argues that it would be a mistake for the Interstate 
Commerce Cc mmission to interfere with the ownership of water 
lines by New England railroads. 

Among the physical changes which he recommends are a greater 
development of the opportunity for industrial expansion in the 
vicinity of the port, the construction of new pier facilities in ac- 
cordance with plans which he outlines, a system of carfloats for 
the exchange of traffic in the harbor, and a union belt line rail- 
road to coérdinate the terminal facilities of the rail carriers. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature on the subject 
of rail and water freight rates and operating problems, which is 
comparatively limited except for more formal reports and docu- 
ments, and the material not only is valuable to any student of the 
subject but is presented in an interesting manner. 

H. F. Lane. 

Washington, D. C. 
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(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. 295. 
$2.00.) 
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Professor Johnson is eminently qualified to prepare this volume. 
From its inception to its completion, he has been in intimate re- 
lationship with the Panama Canal. During the progress of con- 
struction he made veral reports to the government, which were 
always received with great interest and accorded serious con- 
sideration. 

In the opening of the second chapter of his book, Professor 
Johnson states clearly and effectively why the canal was built, 
and shows what a great benefit it is proving to be. Many statistics 


which will be of interest to all who are engaged in foreign or do- 
mestic trade are supplied and there are numerous maps showing 
the routes taken by steamers, the coaling ports throughout the 
world, the distance by various routes, and the time occupied in 
making transit. 

In conducting investigations and securing data, Professor John- 
son made a thorough canvass of all the principal shipping com- 
panies operating from New York and other American ports and 
obtained accurate information as to the methods of operating 
cargo and passenger steamers, the time necessary for different 
voyages, the consumption of coal required, depending upon the 
class of steamer, the nominal cost of coal at depots throughout 
the world, and the estimated saving in expense when the shortened 
voyages through the canal are taken advantage of. 

These particulars have been so carefully collected that they 
may be considered entirely reliable—at least they were at the time 
the work was written and issued. The war has changed many 
conditions and undoubtedly further changes will follow. Owing 
to the danger in the Mediterranean because of the war, the amount 
of tonnage passing through the Suez Canal has been greatly re- 
duced. <A large portion of this would naturally have sought the 
Panama Canal. Unfortunately the slide that took place in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and which was not overcome until April, 1916, pre- 
vented all tonnage from passing through the canal and forced the 
longer voyages around the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 
Now that the canal is reopened, traffic is rapidly increasing, and 
it is believed that very soon a much larger volume of tonnage will 
be availing itself of this route. The largest amount of tonnage 


for any month was that of August, 1915—about 700,000 tons. 
Even with this amount, the operating expenses of the canal and 
the subsidy of the Panama government are more than being met 


by the toll revenues; and the canal at present may be considered 
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to be on a paying basis, if the interest on the cost of construction 
is not included. It is estimated that when the tonnage reaches a 
volume of about fourteen million tons per annum, if present toll is 
continued, the entire cost of operation, subsidy, and interest on 
bonds will be fully paid by the canal revenues. All of these de- 
tails are very fully explained by Professor Johnson, and his pre- 
dictions are being carried out to a remarkable extent. 

The book is written in simple language easily comprehended by 
the ordinary reader and is so clear in statement that trade con- 
ditions as they are influenced by canals can readily be compre- 
hended by those having very little knowledge of maritime matters. 
And to those who are familiar with such matters it may also serve 
as a textbook that will be frequently referred to for information 
which cannot be procured from other sources. To students of 
business conditions, to travelers, to those interested in trade be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, and to our people 
generally, Professor Johnson’s book should be of great value. 

We Rive. 
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This is one of a series of books on interstate commerce and rail- 
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way traflic \s the title indicates, its purpose is to explain the 
functions of the 5 is departments of the railway and the duties 
of the of d employees. The conventional diagrams of or- 
ganization are freely used and are supplemented by explanatory 
text and more or less detailed descriptions of the duties and re 
sponsibilities of each office or position in the service. Naturally th 
greater part of the book consists of a detailed analysis of the thre: 
great divisions of railroad organization—operating, traffic, and ac- 
counting; but brief mention is made of the corporate organization 
and of certain miscellaneous departments, such as relief, pensions, 
publicity. Some little attention is given to the valuation work which 
has been forced upon the railroads by the federal government. 
Certain inter-line organizations, like traffic associations and fast 
freight lin ire also described, though for the most part rather 
inadequately (he author undertakes also to compare the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the departmental, divisional, and unit 
types of operating organization—without conspicuous success. 
The arrangement of the book is somewhat faulty resulting in many 
needless repetitions. A fairly full index remedies this defect to 
some extent. There is also a noticeable lack of balance in the ap- 


portionment of space to the various topics. On the whole, however, 
the work affords the student of transportation and the layman a 
considerable amount of information concerning the organization and 
operation of a railway though it is too superficial to be of much use 
to a railroad man or to any one who desires an intimate knowledge 
of the subject 

C. W. Doren. 
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Exporting to Latin America, A Handbook for Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters. By Ernst B. Fiustncer. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 565. 
$3.00. ) 

Two qualities in Mr. Filsinger’s book stand out as noteworthy: 

it is specific and it is comprehensive. When to this statement I 
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add that it is distinctly a business man’s book, written by a busi- 
ness man who still has the student’s knack of covering a subject 
fully and expressing himself clearly, it may easily be understood 
that this is one of the best publications on Latin America that has 
been placed on the American market. There has been in the last 
two or three years a flood of literature on Latin America, designed 
primarily to meet the demand that was supposed to have arisen 
from our unparalleled trade opportunity there. Most of these 
books bear on their face the evidence of having been hastily put 
together, or at least written up sketchily and superficially, and it 
is only occasionally that we find one which impresses us as being 
substantial and dependable. Even a glance through the present 
volume is sufficient to make us feel that this is a “first-hand” book, 
written by a man who knows what the American exporter must 
ascertain in order to get a foothold in Latin American trade; and 
a closer examination bears out the original impression. I should 
say that no business man contemplating an entrance into the 
Latin American field could afford to do without this book. 

Mr. Filsinger approaches his subject by placing himself in the 
position of the manufacturer in the United States who has been at- 
tracted toward Latin American trade but knows nothing from 
experience about exporting either to Latin America or to any 
other part of the world. Such a manufacturer, if he were wise, 
would want to familiarize himself with the whole process of export- 
ing, from the time when he first set out to get an order to the time 
when he had a substantial, established business. The book at- 
tempts to meet the demands of this sort of inquirer in two ways: 
by giving him as much specific information about exporting to 
Latin American markets as it is practicable to do in a volume of 
this size, and by pointing out the various sources of information 
and assistance open to him both in the United States and abroad, 
but particularly in this country. Of the two, the latter feature is 
especially important. Among the many writers on Latin Ameri- 
can trade Mr. Filsinger seems to be almost the discoverer of the 
effective work being done by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to which he devotes considerable, but by no means ex- 
cessive, space. 


The keynote of the whole book is the insistence on the necessity 
of thorough study of the subject of exporting to Latin America, 
not only before any steps are taken but also after the orders begin 
to come in. The author, however, does not confine himself to em- 
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phasizing the importance of such study. He goes further and 
outlines the manner in which the study may be undertaken and the 
assistance that is available in pursuing it. After a brief survey 
of Latin <A: in physical conditions, for instance, he has a 
chapter on How to Study the Latin American Trade Problem, in 
which (1) the questions to be considered with respect to the special 
line turned out by the manufacturer are listed and (2) the several 
phases of the export process itself are set forth. The former have 
to do with the adaptability of the product to the differing Latin 
American markets, the class of population to which it would ap- 
peal, the kind of label that would be appropriate, the possibility 
of creating a demand if one does not exist, etc. Among the latter 
are emphasized h topics as the proper methods of doing busi- 
ness, competition, the amount of capital to be devoted to the 
Latin American venture, and attention to documents and details. 
Following su preliminary study the manufacturer would 
naturally come next to the determination of the proper method 


to be followed, and a chapter is devoted to a review of the various 
methods open, such as trading through export commission houses, 
sending traveling salesmen, and establishing agencies. Each of 


these methods is then discussed in detail, with the emphasis very 
properly laid on selling through salesmen. When the method is 
decided on, the subject of handling the resulting orders logically 


follows, including discussions of packing and marking, insurance, 
freight forwarding, and shipping and banking documents. Fol- 
lowing this is a chapter on credits in Latin America, with another 
on financial conditions and banking. 

There is then a discussion of a number of miscellaneous subjects 
connected with export to Latin America, such as tariffs, cata- 
logues, advertising, trade-marks, parcel post, and two important 
chapters on government assistance to exporters. Finally there is 


an elaborate appendix giving condensed information regarding 


each Latin American country, a bibliography of Aids to Study of 
Export Problems, government publications, directories, etc., a list 


of banks engaged in Latin American business, and a number of 
other miscellaneous lists and tables. 
There are a few details here and there that might be corrected, 


and doubtless will be if a second edition of the book is issued. The 


page proof was evidently hastily read, and the citations to pages 
in the appendix are inaccurate. There are also certain inaccura- 


cies in the description of the consular service. such as the state- 
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ment that “in each of the republics there is a Consul General, whose 
headquarters are in the capitol (sic),” and that “the consular 
service serves the Bureau of Foreign Commerce.” A somewhat 
more important defect, perhaps, is the failure to distinguish more 
clearly between the functions of the export commission houses and 
the manufacturers’ agents. These, however, are all of minor im- 
portance and do not weigh heavily against the general excellence 
in the conception and handling of the whole subject. 

The greatest present obstacle to the increase of our trade rela- 
tions with Latin America is not the lack of American banks or 
ships or other facilities, but the ignorance of the individual ex- 
porter as to what facilities actually exist and how to use them 
properly. All that can be done by governmental agencies toward 
making the trade channel smoother will not have a great effect 
until the manufacturer himself learns how to carry on his Latin 
American business intelligently. For doing away with the many 
hampering conditions and injudicious methods that exist at pres 
ent in our export trade with Latin America, it is doubtful whether 
there is a better book available than this by Mr. Filsinger. It 
would certainly pay every prospective exporter to have a copy 
not in his library but on his desk for constant reference and study. 

E. Prarr. 


Marketing Perishable Farm Products. By Arruur B. Apams. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, Vol. LXII, No. 170. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 180. $1.50.) 

In this work the author makes a careful investigation of the 
methods of marketing perishable farm products, a field that is com- 
paratively new. ‘The scope of the work is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings: Character and Significance of the 
Problem, The Present System of Marketing Perishables, Why the 
System is a Burden to Society, Reform of the Marketing Processes 
or Machinery, Reduction of Costs of Performing the Marketing 
Processes, and Reduction of the Burdens of Marketing by Chang- 
ing the Nature of the Goods and Area of Production. 

According to the conclusions of this author the present market- 
ing processes are all necessary. But while such popular reforms 
as direct marketing from producer to consumer are found to be 
impossible even by the most successful growers’ organizations, still 
he shows that reform of the agencies that operate existing market- 
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ing machinery is needed. he price of a product to the con- 
sumer has bee: reasing faster than the price to the farmer. 
The marketing cost represented by the differences between these 
two prices has thus been increasing. The cost of marketing perish- 
ables is greater in the United States than in Europe, where the 
farmer receives more and the consumer pays less. At the same 


time the purchasing power of the farmer and wage-earner has been 
decreasing. Hence the demand in the United States for reform in 
the marketing of farm products is becoming widespread and 
insistent. 


In thus stating the problem it seems that the author must 
realize that he is dealing with a question of the distribution of 
wealth; that is, with the method of its apportionment among 
those who produce and handle farm products. But he considers 
marketing as entirely a part of production. In his review of the 
present system of marketing and in his analysis of its cost he 
dwells only upon activities which are mechanically necessary to 
put goods in the hands of the consumer. Such processes as grad- 


ing, packing, transporting, storing farm products, assembling and 
dividing carload lots for individual consumption, whatever, in 
fact, is necessary for their full utilization are productive processes. 
But “plaiting” a basket of strawberries or “facing” a box of ap- 


ples, “plugging” a car of wheat, “treating” wheat, local price 
cutting to drive out competitors, division of territory or codpera- 


tion to maintain prices among buyers, the purchase of goods on 
a rising market by commission merchants, or falsely quoting the 
prices prevailing upon a market, misrepresentation of the grade 
and condition of goods upon arrival, destroying products or stor- 
ing them to prevent depression of prices—all of these practices 
are phenomena of common notoriety, yet they receive scarcely 
any attention in the chapter descriptive of the present system. 
All business activities which are calculated to affect prices and 
profits, but which are not socially necessary for the efficient utiliza- 
tion of goods, should be included under the head not of production 
but of distributio Inasmuch as a large part of the activities of 
business men affects only the per cent of the consumer’s dollar 
which the handler of farm products shall obtain, and in no wise 
adds to the mechanical efficiency of getting a product from the 
soil to the consumer, marketing is essentially a part of distribu- 
tion as well as of production. 


Again, when the author attempts to show what determines 
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prices, he treats the whole subject as settied. He has no ques- 
tions to solve. He shows, according to traditional theory, how 
prices are determined by supply and demand. 

Chiefly on the basis of traditional theory, but partly on that 
of the phenomena of new conditions, which the author is passing 
in review, he proceeds to consider possible improvements in the 
methods of production. But no consistent devotee of the supply 
and demand theory should depart from a laissez-faire policy; that 
is, from the assumption of the sufficiency of free competition to 
regulate prices without the interference of any government aid. 
As the passage of the various laws to regulate railroad transpor- 
tation has marked a decline in the assumption of the sufficiency of 
free competition to regulate railroad charges, and the relation- 
ship between producers, manufacturers, shippers, and consumers, 
so the universal establishment of municipal, state, and federal de- 
partments of markets, which this author recommends, will ulti- 
mately mean a death blow to this theory. He says that the estab- 
lishment of such agencies is necessary “to regulate the local and 
the state trade” in farm products, “to improve marketing and re- 
duce its costs.” Any admission of a necessity for reform of any 
kind is a departure from the traditional assumption of the suffi- 
ciency of supply and demand to determine all prices. 

Perishable goods have not, in the self-evident fashion assumed 
by those who have held the supply and demand brief, reached the 
place where they would command the best price. Mr. Adams does 
not at this point diverge from traditional economic theory, but he 
points out a situation which is not in accord with the usual eco- 
nomic assumptions. He shows that there may be an ample de- 
mand, and yet a part of the supply of the goods may either rot 
on the farm or sell for less than the cost of their production; that 
prices may fluctuate widely on the same market because of the 
alternation of glut and scarcity, and between markets for lack of 
sufficient information and marketing facilities; and that prices 
may be low at one place and high at another at the same time. 
Thus the situation he describes does not indicate that there is any 
tendency toward one market price as has been commonly assumed. 
Consumers, he states, do not necessarily benefit from periods of 
low wholesale prices: wholesale prices vary closely according to 
supply and demand; but retailers are inclined to maintain custom- 
ary prices; producers lose by fluctuating prices, but consumers 
do not correspondingly gain by them. 
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To remedy the admitted defects in this situation the author 
recommends that the federal Office of Markets should establish uni- 
form grades and standards as an essential basis for reporting 


shipments from producing centers, receipts and prices at leading 
markets. Municipal markets should regulate retailers’ business 
in regard to Wwe ights, measures, and soundness of the goods sold, 
and should help collect and publish market quotations. State de- 
partments of markets should help enforce standard grades and 
packages, collect and help distribute market news service. The 
federal Office of Markets should be the clearing house for gather- 
ing and distributing market information. In this way the supply 
of farm products could be made more efficient. Then this system, 
the author adds, should be supplemented by regulation, by the 
same authorities, of commission men, brokers, car-lot dealers, and 
retailers, to prevent “misquoting of prices, false reports as to 
condition of goods upon arrival, bogus sales, cornering of the 
markets and other unfair practices.” The same departments 
should help farmers and shippers to present all valid complaints 
before state and federal railroad commissions. These agencies 
should also be authorized to regulate refrigeration, both station- 
ary and in transit, and terminal facilities generally. 

Mr. Adams goes farther in recommending government aid than 
many authorities—Mr. Weld, for instance, in his work on The 
Marketing of Farm Products; but not so far as Mr. Elwood 
Mead, who has the Australian and European situation in mind. 
According to the latter authority, investigation and publicity 
through bulletins put the responsibility on the farmer and local 
shipper, but may leave them as helpless as before unless the gov- 
ernment gives them more substantial aid. It might be remarked 
that, while some in the United States recognize that individualistic 
competition should be and is being supplanted by organization in 
most industries, few realize that the government will have to give 
support both to farmers and consumers if they are to deal at all 
on a par with large capitalistic organizations. To be consistent 
there will have to be a complete abandonment of the laissez-faire 
doctrine, not only upon the part of those who advocate organiza- 
tion in all industries and of consumers generally, but also upon the 
part of those who are recommending government aid. Moreover, 
it will be found that government aid by court fines is accomplish- 
ing nothing constructive. Mr. Adams is to be complimented for 
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recommending a constructive program, part of which has already 
been put into effect. 
Wiritam R. Camp. 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Berrocain, C. L’expansion du commerce extérieur et lU’organisation 
bancaire. (Paris: Delagrave. 1916. Pp. 214. 2.50 fr.) 


Brown, H. G. Principles of commerce. <A study of mechanism, the 
advantages, and the transportation costs of foreign and domestic 
trade. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. xxiii, 207. $1.75.) 

To be reviewed. 


Byers, N. R. World commerce in its relation to the British empire. 
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Jupson, J. Trade after the war; the British machine tool industry. 
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Juaiar, C. A brief history of panics and their periodical occurrences 
in the United States. Third edition. Translated and edited with 
an introduction and brought down from 1889 to date by DeCourcy 
W. Tuom (New York: Putnams. 1916. Pp. viii, 189. $1.00.) 

Probably no book on business cycles has had a wider circulation 
in the United States than Mr. Thom’s adaptation of Juglar. The 
present edition differs from its predecessors by continuing the his- 
torical sketch of American “panics” from 1891 to 1914. Mr. Thom 
credits us with having had panics not only in 1893 and 1907, but 
also in 1897 (which was really a year of business revival), 1903, 
and 1913. What is worse, he credits France and England with 
having had panics “approximately” in each of these years (p. 20). 
This opinion rests not on study of business conditions in the three 
countries, but on a misuse of the term “panic,” and on a mistaken 
notion that panics are “practically simultaneous” in Europe and 
America. As so often in this field, the theory is not made to fit 
the facts, but the facts to fit the theory. W.C. M. 


Lampert, H. International morality and exchange. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 1916. Pp. 40. 6s.) 


Norton, T. H. Dyestuff situation in the United States. Special 
agents series no. 111. (Washington: Dept. of Comm. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Comm. 1916. Pp. 19.) 

Wenpvet, H. F. Wendel’s up to date list of export commission houses 
in the United States. (New York: H. F. Wendel. 1916. Pp. 33. 
$10.) 

Business and Europe. (Boston: National Shawmut Bank. 1916. Pp. 
17.) 


European economic alliances. A compilation of information on inter- 
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To remedy the admitted defects in this situation the author 
recommends that the federal Office of Markets should establish uni- 
form grades and standards as an essential basis for reporting 


shipments from producing centers, receipts and prices at leading 
markets. Municipal markets should regulate retailers’ business 
in regard to weights, measures, and soundness of the goods sold, 
and should help collect and publish market quotations. State de- 
partments of markets should help enforce standard grades and 
packages, collect and help distribute market news service. The 
federal Office of Markets should be the clearing house for gather- 
ing and distributing market information. In this way the supply 
of farm products could be made more efficient. Then this system, 
the author adds, should be supplemented by regulation, by the 
same authorities, of commission men, brokers, car-lot dealers, and 
retailers, to prevent “misquoting of prices, false reports as to 
condition of goods upon arrival, bogus sales, cornering of the 
markets and other unfair practices.” The same departments 
should help farmers and shippers to present all valid complaints 
before state and federal railroad commissions. ‘These agencies 
should also be authorized to regulate refrigeration, both station- 
ary and in transit, and terminal facilities generally. 

Mr. Adams goes farther in recommending government aid than 
many authorities—Mr. Weld, for instance, in his work on The 
Marketing of Farm Products; but not so far as Mr. Elwood 
Mead, who has the Australian and European situation in mind. 
According to the latter authority, investigation and publicity 
through bulletins put the responsibility on the farmer and local 
shipper, but may leave them as helpless as before unless the gov- 
ernment gives them more substantial aid. It might be remarked 
that, while some in the United States recognize that individualistic 
competition should be and is being supplanted by organization in 
most industries, few realize that the government will have to give 
support both to farmers and consumers if they are to deal at all 
on a par with large capitalistic organizations. To be consistent 
there will have to be a complete abandonment of the laissez-faire 
doctrine, not only upon the part of those who advocate organiza- 
tion in all industries and of consumers generally, but also upon the 
part of those who are recommending government aid. Moreover, 
it will be found that government aid by court fines is accomplish- 
ing nothing constructive. Mr. Adams is to be complimented for 
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credits us with having had panics not only in 1893 and 1907, but 
also in 1897 (which was really a year of business revival), 1903, 
and 1913. What is worse, he credits France and England with 
having had panics “approximately” in each of these years (p. 20). 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
the Exchanges 

Auditing Theory and Practice. By Roserr H. Montcomery. 
Second edition revised and enlarged. (New York: The 

Ronald Press Company. 1916. Pp. xxvi, 889. $5.00.) 
Happy is the lot of the reviewer who finds on the publication of 
a second edition it his task offers the opportunity to express 
with new enthusiasm and in new measure his appreciation of the 


book. Montgomery’s Auditing is standard; and it is so largely 


because it puts emphasis where emphasis belongs—on intelligence 
and judgment, as contrasted with mechanical checking, in audits. 
In the minds of some, Mr. Montgomery leans over backward in 
this regard, for he appears to think that as a general principle 
“test and scrutiny” will accomplish more than complete checking. 
Doubtless for one with a highly developed detective instinct and 
long experience, that is true; but in the audit of certain fiduciary 
accounts, more exactness is usually required than is implied by 
Mr. Montgomery’s general discussion—which, it is only fair to 
say, is based chiefly on the needs of audits of mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and service enterprises, for stockholders, creditors 
(actual or prospective), or investors. That Mr. Montgomery 
recognizes this is shown by a specific correction of his general 
implication as applied to the accounts of building and loan asso- 
ciations, for he says (p. 566), “in an audit under such circum- 
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stances, tests of the work are not usually sufficient.” It is 
regrettable that such cautions are so inconspicuous. The point 
that does stand out, however, reinforced in the new edition, is 
that the auditor is concerned quite as much with things that are 
not on the books (but should be there) as with book figures; and 
that is why auditing is not primarily a task of checking. As is 
well said in the new edition (p. 48), “most fraud and carelessness 
lic in the transactions which do not reach the books, . . . evidence 
f or clues to which might be found in other . . . records.” No 
ther book on auditing dwells so satisfactorily on this point or 
shows by such well-chosen illustrations how evidence of omissions 


uay be detected. ‘The new edition gives many new illustrations. 


Other changes in the new edition include enlargement of the 
ections on internal checks (which we may hope to find. still fur- 
ther enlarged in a later edition), on liens and hypothecations, on 
interest as profit rather than cost (in which Mr. Montgomery 
takes the point of view commonly characteristic of auditors rather 
than that commonly taken by cost accountants), on acceptances, 
on forms of statements for credit purposes, on investigations after 
bankruptcy, and on the basis for reasonable rates. The last of 
these, since auditors are largely concerned with the application of 
sound theory, deserves fuller treatment. Mr. Montgomery cites 
the Kansas City Southern case (p. 639) and the Kings County 
Lighting Company case (p. 643), but with virtually no comment 
of his own—not even reminding the reader that in the former 
case the Supreme Court’s decision was concerned not with the 
merits of the case but solely with jurisdiction. 

A few sections not directly connected with the subject of the 
book, such as the chapter on C. P. A. regulations, and the corpo- 
ration tax law, have been omitted from the earlier edition. 

As a whole, the changes are not of sufficient importance to cause 
the new edition to displace the old, but new purchasers are to be 
congratulated on finding the new on the market. 

It is regrettable that Professor Montgomery lends himself to 
the tendency among writers on business subjects to destroy the 
paragraph as a unit of expression. Reading is not made easier, 
but more difficult, when the reader must begin each paragraph 
with uncertainty whether the first words will continue the old 
thought or launch a new one—witness pages 54 and 55. 

In form, the new edition is admirable—flexible leather binding, 
thin but strong paper, excellent type, with index (but not fully 
cross-indexed ). 
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The publishers announce that the printing of 1916 with 100 
pages on the federal income tax (the text used for this review) 
is now supplanted by a new printing without the sections on the 
income tax—but supplemented by a new edition, separately 
printed, on the latest interpretation of the income tax law. 


Morse Cote. 
Harvard University. 


Predetermination of Prices. By Freperick A. Parkuurst. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1916. Pp. viii, 96. 
$1.25. ) 

A careful reading of this book suggests that it is fairer to judge 
it by the content than by the title. Measured by the latter it is 
disappointing. Considered, rather, from the point of view of what 
the author has done, it is an excellent book. The title as it ap- 
pears on the outside of the book is ‘“*Predetermination of Prices” ; 
inside it reads ““The Predetermination of True Costs and Rela- 
tively True Selling Prices.” One expects, therefore, an argument 


relating to these matters, and seizes upon the volume in anticipa- 


tion of reading on a subject concerning which very little has been 
written. Realization of this is difficult for there is almost noth- 
ing on the predetermination of costs. Seven eighths of the book 
deals with costs; the remainder with profit and selling prices. 

Referring now to the content, the book may be said to contain 
an exceptionally complete and well-presented exposition of the 
usual methods of ascertaining costs with the “flourishes” of scien- 
tific management. It is a good book to which to refer a clerk in 
a cost department for a working manual or a student of the sub- 
ject of cost accounting. To such persons it offers not only the 
principles of cost finding but unusually clear and complete illus- 
trations of their application. 

That the author has presented the subject in the usual manner 
will be seen from the chapter headings which are as follows: 
I, Importance of Absolute Control of All Sources of Information ; 
II, Discussion of Elements Affecting True Costs; III, Direct 
Costs; IV, Indirect Costs; V, Recapitulation of Costs; VI, Esti- 
mating; VII, Profit and Relatively True Selling Prices ; VIII, Con- 
clusion. There is nothing new about the first six chapters. The 
noteworthy thing about them is the thoroughness with which the 
illustrations showing the applications of the principles have been 
worked out. The chapter on Profit and Relatively True Selling 
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Prices discusses a number of bases upon which to determine prices 
such as the “productive hour,” “pound,” “piece,” “per cent of 
cost,” and “mutual satisfaction.”” The last mentioned is a sort of 
“what the traffic will bear” scheme summed up by the author as 
follows: 

The purchase of such a machine enables the purchaser to turn out 
his product very much cheaper than he could otherwise do; and he is 
only too glad to buy at a price which allows the manufacturer of the 
machine a very large margin. Mutual satisfaction is undoubtedly the 
best term to use in describing this method of determining profit. After 
all, a satisfactory and fair price is one which both vendor and pur- 
chaser mutually agree upon in a transaction between two. If both 
are content there can be no logical argument against such a method. 

The closure is an appeal for greater consideration and better 
treatment of the workman, not only because of philanthropic 
motives but because it pays. “In the future,” says the author, 
“the successful business will begin its economy by climinating 
“If the American business 


wastes rather than cutting wages.’ 
man, with his command of unlimited and unexcelled resources of 
practical thought, capital, equipment and energy, will govern his 
industrial world by ‘true’ figures and not guess work, his suprem- 
acy and that of the American workman will be impregnable.” 
Joun Raymonp WItpMAN. 
New York University. 


Principles of Accounting. By Sreruen Gitman. (Chicago: 
LaSalle Extension University. 1916. Pp. xii, 415. $3.00.) 
The student without accounting experience but attracted by the 
opportunities in the growing field of accountancy has often found 
the available treatises on the subject better suited for reference 
purposes than for helping him to master the working principles 
of accounting in a systematic manner. Many who have attempted 
to teach the subject have complained that most textbooks on 
modern accounting are written either by teachers with little prac- 
tical experience in accounting or by practicing accountants with- 
out knowledge of pedagogy, the result in neither case being satis- 
factory. Doubtless both teachers and students will therefore 
welcome this new text on the principles of accounting, the author 
of which, a former manager of the credit department of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, brought to his task 
successful experience both in the teaching and in the practicing of 


accounting. “The purpose of the book,” as he states, “is not to 
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promulgate | | treatment of any particular phase of 
the subject, | to present the basic principles of the 
science of ac n or phie and ec ymprehendible manner.” 

In a “pre! ey” the author, by means of a somewhat 
extended si illustrations of an ordinary pair of 
scales or b ps the law of double entry, or “the funda- 
mental accou ition” which he expresses as “assets = 
liabilities.” 7J tion however, he later amends by classify- 
ing liabilities ies to the proprietor; (2) liabilities to 
others. Tl nded equation constitutes the general ledger 
formula, the | r being explained as the keystone of the 
whole accou , really not a book or collection of leaves 
or cards, but . function, the practical application of the 
formula: ass bilities proprietorship. The diagrams 
and their a explanations showing the analogy of the 
law of phys al hat of the balancing assets and liabili 
ties in the | fective, but it may be questioned whether 
so many ra lustrations are necessary to establish the 
principle i cording to the preface, was “written 
primarily f ng e training or experience in the art 
of bookkeepi Probably to most of his readers the conclusion 
would have | vy clear had the writer begun with the as 
sertion tha y bookkeeping starts out with an equation, 
or balance liabilities proprietorship. For 
beginners, | pedagogic device of the pair of scales 
may have va 

In chapter 2, 7 B of Accounting, the student learns that 
the left-hand count is for convenience called the 
“debit” side, the rij the “credit” side; that in the ledger 
we have “a d echanism by the aid of which the manager 
of a business comprehensive view of the situation of 
the business i" which the activities of the business are 
reflected, ana ( hi tory of the business is recorded” ; 
that “the mecha of operating this device is known as the art 
of bookkeeping”: and that “the act of adapting and regulating it 
and of interp : results is called the science of account- 
ancy.” This dis tion reminds one of the old “Ray’s Higher” 
definition of arithmetic as the science of numbers and the art of 
numerical com] tio It leaves one in doubt, however, whether 
bookkeeping S ! branch of accounting. In the same 
chapter also we find a discussion of account relations, the rela- 


} 
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tion of the proprietor to the business, the controlling account and 
subsidiary ledger, the distinction between real and nominal ac- 
counts, and the development of the classified trading accounts 
from the old-fashioned merchandise account. This is followed by 
a chapter on the development of the special journals, in which the 
various posting media are illustrated and the principles under- 
lying their operation discussed, the modern journal being no 
longer a book but rather a function, exercised by a collection of 
books and sheets. ‘The remaining chapters treat, in the order 
named, the balance sheet, assets and their valuation, liabilities, 
proprietorship, corporations, reserve and reserve funds, deprecia- 
tion, special forms of statements, the holding company, and the 
consolidated balance sheet. 

Holding that nowhere in the entire field of accounting has the 
constructive accountant a better opportunity to exhibit his skill 
than when classifying the nominal accounts, the author has de- 
voted two whole chapters to proprietorship. This seems justified. 
But few problems arise in connection with the classification of 
assets and liability accounts, since they record only values owned 
or owed. But proprietorship accounts record business forces, and 
from them the manager may get information that will enable him 
to run his business to the best advantage. The discussion in the 
text is aided by excellent organization and classification charts 
and by model forms of statements. The author’s conception of 
the business as a separate entity or individuality causes him to 
take the position that such items as wages, rent, and interest really 
represent assets of the business in the sense that they are accounts 
due from the proprietor, while items of profit, since the proprietor 
is entitled to them, are technically liabilities of the business to the 
proprietor. Carrying out this process of reasoning, with the 
author’s primary classification of all accounts into nominal (pro 
prietorship accounts) and real (assets and liabilities) would ulti 
mately lead him to the interesting conclusion that the business has 
only one class of accounts—all assets; for liabilities, as he cor- 
rectly states, are negative assets. This personifying of the busi- 
ness he holds is justified by experience as the desirable approach 
to the subject of accounting theory, and he maintains that pro 
prietorship accounts reflect not a legal liability, but a theoretical 
liability. In this view he is in accord with many other writers on 
accounting theory: yet it is difficult to see why proprietorship 
accounts, simply because they normally have credit balances, 
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should be classed as liabilities, when it is perfectly clear that they 
are not liabiliti It seems better theory to reject this personi- 
fication and ce er the proprietorship accounts (representing 
the ownership or worth of the business) as a distinct group from 
the asset and liability accounts (representing the value owned), 
the fundamental! relationship between the two groups being that 
of equality in va 

Not all authorities, either, will agree that organization expenses 
“are bona fide assets which need never be amortized or charged off, 
since they are perpetual in their nature, unless the life of the cor- 
poration is | l t definite number of years, in which case 
they should be charged off during the life of the corporation.” 
But the position t lepreciation is a cost and not a deduction 
from profits seems well taken, as also the suggestion that “allow- 
ance for depreciation” is a better term, to represent the account 
credited with 4 ilue an asset has lost, than “reserve for de- 
preciation,” since a valuation account, which is an offset to an 
asset account, should be carefully distinguished from a reserve ac- 


good-will the 


count, which is appropriated surplus. In discussing g 


author suggests that its purchase is like the purchase of a bond 
at a premium. The bond premium represents future interest; the 
business premium rood-will represents future profits. As the 
life of the bond determines the yearly amount to be charged off, 
so in the case of d-will the number of years’ profits which have 
been purchased determines the number of years over which good- 
will shall be charged off. But the charge should-be against capital 
invested and not against current profits. However, he discusses 
other methods and adds that no one can afford to be dogmatic 
about the treatment of good-will since so many excellent authori- 
ties disagree abso 

On the whole, it may be said that the book does not undertake 
to advance new theories but to present clearly the principles un- 
derlying the best accounting practice. The point of view is mod- 
ern, the treatment comprehensive and usually adequate, and the 
style simple and clear. Effective use is made of charts, examples, 
problems, and summaries. The author points out that accounting 
is not an exact science, that it involves many disputed points, and, 
recognizing that accounting instruction should be as broad as 


possible, he usually gives various views and methods, explains their 


relative advantages and disadvantages, and states his preference 
after deliberate consideration of the important factors pro and 
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con. The author’s acquaintance with accounting theory, however, 
is evidently not equalled by his knowledge of economic theory, 
else why say: “In a natural state, water may be obtained without 
effort; hence it has no utility”? 
C. C. Huntineron. 
Ohio State University. 


Cost Accounting and Burden Application. By Cuinron H. Sco- 
vetL. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. 
Pp. xx, 297, 13. $2.00.) 

In his introduction the author states that the purpose of his 
book is “to examine the elements of cost, and to define principles 
and describe methods of procedure in the development of a cost ac- 
counting practice, particularly in respect to the determination of 
overhead charges or burden.” He has kept to his text throughout 
and has made a very valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject. 

The book naturally falls into six divisions: introduction (ch. 
1), cost accounting (chs. 2-4), burden (chs. 5-13), budget system 
and statements (chs. 14-15), costs of specific industries (chs. 16- 
19), and summary (ch. 20 and appendix). Chapters 2, 3, and 4 
contain practically all of the cost accounting except that which 
is concerned with burden and this part of the book may be con- 
sidered with chapter 1 as introductory to the burden application 
which takes up the far greater part. In the introduction the 
author might have added to the clearness by making one assump- 
tion at a time and disposing of that before proceeding to another 
one. This, however, is not a very serious objection as it appears 
only in the introduction. That part dealing with burden appli- 
cation is well written and logically arranged. 

The author is ever mindful that a cost accounting system for 
every business, and for different plants in the same business, must 
be modified to suit the particular business and plant. Therefore 
he does not attempt to lay down any fixed rules as to details, but 
has simply separated cost and burden into their elements and con- 
sidered these elements in their relation to each other and to the 
business as a whole. This makes unnecessary the inclusion of a 
mass of forms, such as one usually finds in a book on cost account- 
ing. The suggestions as to the methods of procedure will be 
found of much value to either cost accountant or manager, but 
they do not leave one with the impression that the suggested way 
is the only way. 
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Probably the most important thing in the whole book, certainly 
the one abo \ ch there has been least written, is what the 
author calls rned burden.” It is the logical outcome of his 
attempt, as ex] ed elsewhere, of “determining the cost of doing 
something, doi hing else or doing nothing.” He means by 
that to analy he burden in such a way that the part that is due 
to unused cay} fo} nufacturing may be kept separate from 
that due to ipacity, and, thereby, show more clearly the 
effect of va volumes of business, and help in determining 
manufacturi | selling policies. The reasons and arguments 
advanced to support the theory are logical and convincing, but 
whether on or not as to the desirability and necessity of 
so separating earned and unearned burden, a careful reading of 
the discuss e welk worth while to executives as well as 
cost account for the suggestions that it contains. 

Another t 1 ly connected with the unearned burden 
theory is that of interest charged to cost, which is discussed at 
some lengt] r"| uthor takes the stand that interest on thi 
investmen . fair rate is a proper charge to manufacturing 
costs. Hi . numbet good reasons, from the standpoint of 
the cost ace tal | managers, why such a charge should be 
included in 1 ifacturing cost, and then he meets the objections 
raised agan In the appendix is included the expressions of 
the best aut! s on economic theories on the subject both for 
and against. The defense of the principle is well executed, and if 
one accepts t principle of separating earned from unearned 
burden, a charge of interest on investment against manufacturing 
costs must follow a natural result. 

That section of the book which deals with specific industries 
does not terially to the value of the book as a whole. 
Lack of space | ide it necessary to treat each industry in a 
very hasty way, with the result that a great many of the problems 
to be solved are not even mentioned. Its chief usefulness lies in 
the fact that it repeats and emphasizes the principles laid down 
in the first part, and suggests how those principles may be ap- 
plied to various s] fie industries. 

The last chapter. which deals with the relation of the cost de- 


partment t nizations, emphasizes the need for a 


closer relat he the general accounting and the cost depart- 
ment. This Dp that cannot receive too great emphasis. If 


these two o1 tions are allowed to work independently of 
I 
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each other the result will be that the management will be likely 

to receive two conflicting reports, and instead of their checking 

each other they will serve merely to confuse. 

The work is a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject of cost accounting, and comes at a very opportune time, 
when managers everywhere are giving more thought than ever be 
fore to obtaining accurate and reliable cost data. It is to be 
recommended to managers, accountants, and students of cost ac 
counting, chiefly for the fundamental principles discussed, and 
the very great number of suggestions offered. 

M. M. FirzHveu. 

Newport News, Virginia. 
Retail Selling. A Guide to the Best Modern Practice. By James 

W. Fisk. (New York: Hi: 

35. $1.00.) 

The Science and Art of Salesmanship, By Simon Ronenr Hoover. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 
193. 75 cents.) 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship. By Norris A. Brisco. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 322. 
$1.50.) 


irper and Brothers. 1916. Pp. 


Mercantile and producing concerns are increasingly adopting 
pedagogical methods in building up the business efficiency of their 
employees, and our educational institutions are providing mor 
facilities for vocational training. The sales end of a business is 
the most important end; the size of the market dictates the seal 
and manner of production; the policy of the house is directed to 
getting and maintaining customers’ good-will; “the richest r 
wards of business are in salesmanship rather than in the office 
end.” It is, however, the end which until recently has received 
least attention: the present interest is proved by the fact that 
three of our largest publishing houses in 1916 brought out the 
above texts. 

These three texts have 2 representative authorship. Mr. Fisk 
is director of the selling service of a distinguished New York store 
and was formerly director of courses in retail selling and advertis 
ing in Dry-Goods Economist's 


1 


raining school. Mr. Hoover is 
assistant principal of the High School of Commerce of Cleveland 
and his book is “the result of a process of development extending 


through several years of class instruction and close association 
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with a number of large business organizations.” Professor Brisco 
is head of the department of political economy and sociology at 
the School of Commerce, State University of Iowa. They repre- 
sent, therefore, (1) the views of a man experienced in retail sales- 
manship and in teaching it in a corporation school and by mail, 
one who has had a leading part in instituting and spreading the 
pedagogy of sales; (2) the views of a man in one of our best- 
known public commercial high schools, who speaks from the stand- 
point of teacher and theorist and also from that of observer in 
commercial ho ; and (3) the views of a dean of the commercial 
school of a pl inent univ rsity. 

The texts hav ny elements of similarity, but it seems better 
to point out their dissimilarities and characteristic features. The 
Fisk text is divided into four parts: I, Marketing Methods—a 
good analysis of selling field, retail competition, store sales 
policies, store organization, store and stock arrangement, display 
and advertising; II, Personal Salesmanship—being a presentation 
of the qualifications of the salesman, his knowledge of the store 
and merchandise, the typical customers and how to meet and treat 
them, and the successive stages of a good sale; III, Training 
People to Sell More Goods—which states the purposes in view, 
the proper methods of teaching, and the use of the various in- 
centives for selling efficiency; IV, Supervision of the Selling Force. 
The treatment precise and to the point; it sticks strictly to 
retail selling; and is written primarily from the point of view of 
the store manager or proprietor—only about ten pages in the 
second part are put in the second person and addressed to the 
salesmen directly by way of counsel. It will undoubtedly prove 
an excellent guide to store managers and be serviceable in junior 
courses of store instruction. It is quite complete with the ex- 
ception that it offers no treatment of retail advertising. 

The Hoove1 t is designed for ciass-room use and is based on 
the assumption of close similarities of salesmanship “when prac- 
ticed in the small retail business, in canvassing, in a department 
store, or by a commercial traveling man.” In the reviewer's 
opinion this assumption, while correct as a matter of fact, destroys 
to a large degre ts serviceableness as a textbook for either be- 
ginners or yuniors: t has resulted in a loosely built text, the 


author hopp ibout with quite unlimited and unwarranted free- 


dom between store, canvasser, and drummer. To a beginner it 


} 


will prove confusing and indefinite, to an advanced student much 
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will be too commonplace. Some of the chapters are compilations 
of heterogeneous data rather than orderly treatments. 


Professor Brisco has divided his text into two parts: I, The 
Salesperson and Efficient Salesmanship; Il, The Manager and 
Efficient Salesmanship. The consideration of the third person 
concerned, namely, the consumer, is put into part I by way of in- 
formation to the salesperson as to how he may analyze his cus- 
tomer through appearance, voice, acts, etc. The steps in an orderly 
sale, the objections commonly raised and answered, the use of sug- 
gestion, are also given in this part. But to devote 110 of the 230 
pages to the salesman’s health, appearance, character, tact, per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, honesty, courtesy, confidence, loyalty, etc., 
seems an unduly prolix treatment of common virtues which are 
proper and becoming to any one whether salesman, hod-carrier or 
bank president. ‘Two chapters of the second part, on Habits and 
Fatigue, partake of the same nature. This text is dominated by 
the retail-selling point of view although it rarely states directly 
this position. It is designed as a textbook, each chapter being fol- 
lowed by a list of questions on the data and by a bibliography. 

Ray B. 

Yale University. 
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Synopsis of the laws of the Dominion of Canada respecting the sale 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
The Telephone and Telephone Exchanges. Their Invention and 
Development. By J. E. Krinessury. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1915. Pp. x, 558. $4.00.) 
Any one interested in the development of a public utility which 
has become in this country one of the most important servants of 
society and of commerce, will find this book significant and of 


value. It is intended by its author to comprise a short history of 


the telephone industry, and it is in fact an abbreviated or con- 
densed history of the development of invention in the art of the 
telephone. 

The book opens with interesting chapters describing the state 
of science anterior to the invention of the telephone by Alexander 
Graham Bell, and these are followed by chapters relating to the 
scientific characteristics of spoken language and to the develop- 
ment of Mr. Bell’s ideas which eventuated in the telephone itself. 
All of this matter is interesting to one who would study the history 
of the development of this great, revolutionary invention, which 
has had a tremendous influence upon society. These eight chap- 
ters are all compressed in 76 pages, and therefore are perhaps 
too condensed to show the full romance of the early telephone 
work. 

In opening the ninth chapter, the author says, “To the present 
generation familiarity in the use of the telephone has dulled the 
sentiment of wonder once existing that speech should be trans- 
mitted or that means should be found for diverting that speech 
from line to line at the speaker’s desire. So promptly was science 
applied to commercial and social uses; so generally, after a time, 
was the application taken advantage of, that the ‘wonder has 
evaporated and the user only become the more exacting in his 
requirements.”” ‘Then follow a number of chapters comprising 
some hundred pages, dealing with the physical construction of 
the modern apparatus, including the exchange switchboards and 
associated apparatus, the transmitters and receivers, the call bells 
and other auxiliary devices, and the manner of their development 
and association into the modern complex commercial telephone 
system. 
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The book may be analyzed into sub-divisions comprising: The 
history of the growth of the idea of Bell and its introduction into 
commercial use; the development of the telephone exchange, with 
all its details; organization of the telephone industry in the 
United States, presented by the author in a most interesting man- 
ner; the development of great exchanges, with the so-called 
multiple switchboard, and utilizing underground cables in the 
larger cities; the engineering problems and difficulties which had 
to be met and overcome in making telephoning in great cities a 
success, Which included the development of satisfactory under 
ground cables, the putting of telephone engineering on a scientific 
and rational basis, the changing from the so-called series arrange- 
ment of devices to the branching or “bridging” system (a change 
apparently small in itself, but of far-reaching influence), the in- 
troduction of the common battery system in the form of a storage 
battery at the central office in substitution of the primary cells 
which had theretofore been used in each of the customer’s appli 
ances, and the development of automatic service; the develop 
ment of long distance service and the modifications which this has 
imposed on the character of the instruments to be used in tele 
phony; the prices of telephone service and the extent of the 
service in the different parts of the world. 

The text is followed by appendices, showing telephone statistics 
of the world. Appendix B emphasizes the fact that the British 
government found it necessary in 1915 to increase the prices 
charged by the government telephone department. 

The telephone statistics given in the appendices are now three 
years old, being dated January 1, 1914, but the relative import- 
ance of the telephone in the different countries still is similar to 
that given in this book. Of the nearly 15,000,000 telephones in 
the world on January 1, 1914, over 9,500,000 were in the United 
States. Of the nearly 5,500,000 outside of the United States, 
over 4,000,000 were in government systems, and in no country 
solely dependent on a government system has the telephone re 
ceived such a tremendous development as in the United States. 
That this is due to the fact that our telephones are wholly in the 
hands of private companies who have exercised a superior degree 
of initiative and resourcefulness for the sake of enlarging the 
business to its fullest possibilities may be denied by some people, 
but it is not open to argument that nearly 65 per cent of the 
total world telephones are operated by private companies of the 
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United States, and that the United States is the only country in 


which there is such a widespread use of telephones that the people 
are using nearly 10 telephones for each 100 persons in population. 
No other country, with the exception of Canada—in which again 
most of the telephones are operated by private companies—ex- 
ceeds one half of the number of telephones per 100 capita which 
is characteristic of the United States. In the European countries, 
the relation of the telegraph to the telephone may have something 
to do with this difference, but this can only account for the lesser 
part of the differen In the Netherlands, with their tremendous 
density of population of nearly 500 people to the square mile, 
there are less than 114 telephones per 100 of population. Nor- 
way and Sweden, notable among European states for their tele- 
phone density, have only 4 telephones per 100 of population, al- 
though a good part of the telephones of those countries are in 
government systems, and are supposed to be operated more eco- 
nomically than privately owned telephones in the United States. 

These statistics also show that there is but one city in the 
world outside of the United States which has as large a telephone 
development in proportion to its population as the average for the 
33 cities in the United States with over 200,000 population, and 
also the fact that the rural districts of no other country except 
the United States have come to use telephones so extensively that 
the rural telephones per capita of the rural population are nearly 
equal to the telephones per capita in the cities. 

In the fiscal year 1913, according to these statistics, the re- 
ceipts per telephon the United States averaged $33, while 
they averaged $34 for the total of the world. The average for 
European countries, where an overwhelming proportion of the 
telephones are government owned (3,500,000 being government 


owned, to about 500,000 privately owned), the average receipts 
per telephone were $35, ranging from $21.20 for the government 


telephones of Luxemburg to $50 for both private and government 
owned (about half and half) in Spain. 
To those who believe that the telephone service of the United 


States is over expensive to the average user, a study of the statis- 
tics in this book is likely to be illuminating, provided reliance for 
conclusions may be placed on comparisons between the statistics 
of privately owned and government owned systems. The impartial 
student of these statistics may arrive at the conclusion that 
the telephone prices the United States are not likely to be 
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solved by large average reductions, whether the service remains 
in the hands of private companies or goes into the hands of the 
government, but can only be solved by considering the cost of 
the service to the different classes of users, so that users shall pay 
more directly in proportion to what they actually obtain from the 
telephone company in the way of messages. ‘This may call upon 
the larger users to pay more, but users of small and medium needs 
may then pay less. 
Ducaxp C. Jackson. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Burnett, D. F. Cases on the law of private corporations, selected 
and supplemented with notes. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1916. 
Pp. 140.) 

Mayor, J. Government telephones. The experience of Manitoba, 
Canada. (New York: Moffat, Yard. 1916. Pp. viii, 176. $1.) 


Wormser, I. M. Illustrative cases on corporations. A companion 
book to Clark on corporations, third edition. (St. Paul: West 
Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. x, 451. $2.50.) 


I. Opposing government ownership and operation of public utilities. 
II, Advocating exclusive regulation of all railroads by the federal 
government. (New York: Merchants’ Association of New York. 
1916. Pp. 55.) 


The federal antitrust laws with amendments. (Washington: Dept. 
of Justice. 1916. Pp. 105.) 
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The Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts as a Vocation for 
Women. By the Derarrment or Researcu or tue Wo- 
MEN’s EpucaTionaAL AND InpustrriaL Union (Boston). 
Studies in Economic Relations of Women, Vol. VI. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 
180; Women in Industry Series, No. 7. (Washington: 
United States Department of Labor. 1915. Pp. 109. 
80 cents.) 

Millinery as a Trade for Women. By Lontnva Perry. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Susan M. Kinessury and 
Marian Parris Smiru. Studies in Economic Relations of 
Women, Vol. V. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xi, 134. $1.50.) 

The series of Studies in Economic Relations of Women of 
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which the two b vy are a part have a human inter 
est generally tistical surveys of industries. Social 
and individua! by conditions of labor is th 
keynote of the But to my mind the most valuable con- 
tribution which thes: lun nake to this economic problem is 
the discussion o chedules involving as it does a detailed 
study of seas tuat f employment in trades that ar 
dominated by 

Standards of g depend most intimately upon wages received. 
In an earlie: f wages of women workers, it was 
estimated that | wage of $9 per week was necessary to 
insure a dec rd of living for women in Boston. If we 
bear this in mi presented in these studies become 


most significant 

Ranking ni the number of women employed, th 
boot and sho t epresents the high-water mark of earn- 
ings for facto en.” The study of wage returns in this 
industry is the: rticularly instructive. Seasonal fluctua 
tions debar ma ers from steady employment; from 9,000 to 
10,000 drop out of t industry entirely at dull seasons. This 
fluctuation vai sentially with the system of manufacture. 
Factories using the “stock system” where the product is little af 
fected by styl east variation, while those using the “order 
system,” especially large factories making high-grade goods, show 


busy seasons also vary for different 


most extrem 
localities and even | lifferent factories in the same locality with 
an inevitable tendency to induce a restless shifting about, espe 
cially among the younger workers, in an unsuccessful attempt to 
keep employed. 1] vages of this class, therefore, can be con 
sidered only pp ntary. For purposes of study and 
analysis, interes| turally centers in the earnings of “steady 
workers.” those 1 work at least 48 weeks, most of them indeed 
work 50 and 51 weeks, for here we really gauge what women work- 
ers may ear! ustry. An important fact at once made 


tables is “the surprising fluctuation of 


evident in the 
weekly wages” en in seasons of active production. This is il- 
lustrated in two tables (22, 23) which show the weekly wages of 
four hand workers and three machine workers for a period of 
three months tions ranging from $1 to $9 in these sched- 
ules make it e\ t how seldom a worker actually receives what 


} 


is easily her “potential wage.” Again, two tables (32, 33) show 
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time lost by twenty-six time workers and seventeen skilled machine 
workers on piece work with the consequent serious deductions 
from annual earnings. This time lost is shown to be seldom due 
to voluntary absences and must be ascribed to what is termed 
“factory unemployment,” that is, irregularity in the amount of 
work given out. The net result of these factors is shown in the 
annual earnings of 1,513 workers, of whom 513 received $500 or 
more; 800 received $500 or less; and 670 of these received $450 
or less. That is, nearly half of these skilled steady workers re- 
ceived less than $9 a week in a factory industry that is admit- 
tedly one in which women are paid the best wages. 


Millinery is an attractive trade to women. Its artistic appeal, 
the social status accorded its workers, and the incentive of high 
wages obtainable at the top make it a popular choice of young 


girls. It has, however, many drawbacks from the point of view of 
the woman who needs an occupation for self-support. With the 
exception of “trimmers,” a comparatively small group of skilled 
and artistic workers who receive high wages, the statistics pre- 
sented in this study show that the rank and file of “makers,” com- 
prising fully three quarters of those in the trade, at best receive 
nominal weekly wages of $8 to $9, which in the majority of cases 
average less than $5 a week for the year. Millinery is indeed a 
good example of “a parasitic trade,” “a trade employing partially 
subsidized woman’s labor,” the worker being in part dependent 
upon the family group. 

Seasonal employment reaches its greatest exaggeration in mil- 
linery. The busy season means “rush work,” the taking on of a 
large force of temporary helpers, serious physical and nervous 
strain for employees and over-time work. The dull season brings 
the problem of unemployment which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved by any “scheme of dovetailing several trades.”” The 
swing of fashion together with “a chronic over-supply of labor” 
exert the strongest influence in bringing about present conditions 
in this “absolutely unorganized and unregulated trade.” It is 
therefore suggested that correctional influences would be organiza- 
tion of employers to solve the seasonal problems and to modify 
the vagaries of fashion, organization of employees for self-pro- 
tection and to raise their own industrial standards, and a cam- 
paign of education among consumers to make them more intelli- 
gent and considerate in demands. As far as possible, also, young 
workers should be warned against the trade; “only those of ex- 
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ceptional skill, persistency, or economic resources should be per- 
mitted to enter.” 

We are here confronted by the cold fact that even in the ranks 
of skilled labor, it is but a small minority of women who can be 
considered to be properly self-supporting. We certainly should 
not regret that for a large class of women employment is only a 
means of supplementing a fairly adequate family income. The 
presence of these workers in the industrial field does, however, 
seriously compli the problem of self-support for less fortu- 
nately situated women 

Such studies as these not only bring this problem squarely to 
the front but also contribute much valuable material towards its 
solution. Those who are interested in problems of minimum 
wage legislation, vocational guidance and instruction for the 
trades will find a fund of reliable information in these volumes. 


Sarau S. W. 
New Haven, Conn 


Collective Agreements in the Men’s Clothing Industry. By 
Cuartes H. Wixstow. Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 198; Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Series, No. 7. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1916. Pp. 186.) 

The present volume represents the seventh report in the series 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics under the 
subject of Conciliation and Arbitration. The report is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with agreements between Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx and their employees, and the second with 
agreements between the unions and associations of manufacturers. 
The first of these is much more satisfactory than the second, 
which does little more than to present the provisions embodied in 
the various agreements. 

The machinery for collective bargaining and mediation in the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx establishment has been developed grad- 
ually as the result of the serious strike during the latter part of 
1910. In January, 1911, an agreement was negotiated between 
the workmen and their employers which provided for a board of 
arbitration, one member to be selected by the employers, one by 
the employees, and a third by the two previously chosen. This 
board, for which it was found impossible to get a third member, 
was to adjust the existing difficulty and to fix a method for set- 
tling grievances which might arise in the future. 
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As the result of the efforts of the board, the strike was settled 
and a working agreement was adopted which was to remain in 
force for two years. The arbitration board was continued so as 
to provide a final court to which grievances of the workmen might 
be referred. Relief was to be sought first at the hands of the 
labor complaint department which was created by the company 
to hear and remedy grievances. However, this plan did not work 
satisfactorily because appeals were made too frequently to the 
board of arbitration and the settlement of many of the contro- 
versies required a technical knowledge of the industry which 
neither of the members of the board possessed. A trade board was 
accordingly created to which all grievances are immediately re- 
ferred. This board consists of five practical men in the trade, two 
appointed by the employers and two by the employees, the chair- 
man being appointed by the committee which organized the trade 
board. Each side appoints a deputy. 

When a complaint arises the two deputies immediately endeavor 
to bring about a settlement. If they fail the grievance comes 
before the trade board. Failing of adjustment here, the grievance 
is then brought before the board of arbitration for final action. 
The activity of the trade board has smoothed out many differ- 
ences between the firm and the workers, and has relieved the board 
of arbitration of a great deal of its work. The cases considered 
and disposed of under the agreement have included claims of 
wrongful discharge, adjustment of work and prices, demand for 
the reduction of the number of employees, the preferring of non- 
union help, and the ill treatment of employees. Of the cases dis- 
posed of by the trade board, 27.4 per cent were compromised, 
27.4 per cent were decided in favor of the employees, and 24.2 
per cent in favor of the company. 

The status of the unions in the industry has been improved by 
preferential treatment in the matter of hiring, laying off and dis- 
charging of employees. This preferential treatment has natur- 
ally resulted in a rapid growth in union membership, so that in 
1914 between 80 and 90 per cent of the employees of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx were members of the union. The agreements be- 
tween this firm and their employees have been in force with re- 
newals since 1911, and that they have been highly successful in 
maintaining satisfactory relations between the firm and its work- 
men is attested by both sides. 

Besides the agreement between the firm of Hart, Schaffner and 
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Marx and its employees, Mr. Winslow finds collective agreements 


between ten as tions of employers and their workmen. Of 


these, seven pro e metho ’ mediation, and nine provide 
machinery for n. Six have provision for a union shop, 
and two othe referential union shop. These various 
agreements are all p ied here in detail. 

The attainment s in collective bargaining in the cloth- 
ing trades Mr. W properly considers a noteworthy achieve- 
ment because t! tions prevailing in the industry would seem 
to render any « tive tion impossible. The workers were not 


only aliens but ca from a number of distinct races, having fre- 


quently not even a common language. They were unskilled, un- 
educated, lacking in terial resources, constantly submerged 
under new waves migration, and very poorly paid. Yet they 
have succeeded in some cases in establishing what amounts prac- 
tically to a cl p, have developed a militant and effective 
union, and have n themselves to be intelligent and capable of 
self-government f collective bargaining succeeds so well under 
conditions which look so unpromising there is surely reason to 
suppose that it could introduced with satisfactory results into 
industries where conditions are more favorable. 
Natuanret R. Wuirney. 
State Univers 
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Rapport au nom de la commission mixte du travail et du chémage, 
relativement aux mesures a4 prendre pour procéder a l’organisation 
du travail au moment de la démobilisation, présenté par Henri Sel- 
lier et Emile Deslandres. (Paris: Conseil Générale de la Seine. 
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Among the contributors are H. Parker Willis, C. W. Allendoerfer, 
Harold J. Dreher, Jerome Thralls, and George E. Allen. 


Bulletin of the National Federation of Remedial Loan Associations, 
November, 1916. Proceedings of the eighth annual convention, 
Detroit, Mich., June 22-24, 1916. (George E. Upson, 107 Paul 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. Pp. xiii, 51.) 

The following papers are here reprinted: “The year’s pro- 
gress,” by A. H. Ham; “Conditions in Ohio under the law of 1915,” 
by Arthur D. Baldwin; “Advertising,” by George E. Upson; “The 
Morris plan,” discussion; ‘Recording mortgages,” by F. E. Stroup; 
“Standards of salaries,” by A. L. Whitmer; and “The future of the 
remedial loan movement and the outlook for national federation,” by 
Hugh Cavanaugh. A table shows the work of the remedial loan 
societies for 1915-1916. 


Departmental committee on prices. Interim report on meat, milk, and 
bacon. Cd. 8358. (London: Wyman. 1°16. 2s. 6d.) 


The federal estate tax law and requlations (inheritance tar). (New 
York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 35.) 

The federal farm loan act. With marginal notes and index. Sen. 
Doc. No. 500, 64 Cong., 1 Sess. Prepared b: the Joint Committee 
on Rural Credits. (St. Louis: Am. Nat. Bank of St. Louis. 1916. 
Pp. 49.) 

Trust companies of the United States, 1916. (New York: U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 1x, 519.) 

This is the fourteenth edition. The statistics of 1932 com- 
panies are given and there is a digest of state legislation relating 
to trust companies, with the reserves which they are required by 
law to keep. The volume is handsomely printed and maintains the 
standard set by previous issues. 


What it costs to run a bank; a report by the Bureau of Business 
Standards of the A. W. Shaw Company. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1916. $2.) 
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The Colonial Tariff Policy of France. By Anruvur Grrautr. 
Edited by Cuartes Ginr. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Economics and History. (Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. 305. $2.50.) 

This is one of the two initial publications issued by the Division 
of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace; the other being Grunzel’s Economic Protec- 
tionism. Professor J. B. Clark, the director of the division, has 
introduced the series with a preface which is identical for the two 
volumes. Professor Girault’s book is said on the title-page to be 
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edited by Profes rles Gide: there is, however, nothing in the 
way of explanat omment from the editor. Presumably he 
has been responsil y for the selection of author and topic. 

The book gi narrative and critical account of the colonial 
policy of Franc . first part, comprising about half the con- 
tents, gives a his ketch of that policy. The second and 
concluding part the present colonies one by one—the 
Small Colonies, Indo-China, Madagascar and dependencies, West 
Africa, Equatoria ! , Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco—and 
describes and d ses their present relations with the mother 
country. In style and arrangement it is a typical and creditable 
example of Fre: work. It is fluently and clearly writ- 
ten, well arranged, pl with convenient introductions and 
summaries; and tl rood index. The passages that involve 
criticism and rea @ are sensible, but cannot be said to show 
a thorough grasp « eneral economic theory or of the principles 
of international 

The most interesting period in the long story is that of the last 
generation; that is, since the culmination of the protectionist re- 
action in Franc the tariff act of 1892. Then was adopted 


for the main colonies the general policy of “tariff assimilation.” 


By this term is meant that the main colonies (by no means all) 


are treated as an integral part of French tariff territory. French 
goods are admitted free into the colonies, and colonial goods are 
admitted (in the main) free into France. Foreign goods pay the 
same duties on importation either into the colonies or into France; 
hence colonial and French producers have alike the protection 
of the French tariff. The system obviously cuts two ways, and 
even from the protectionist point of view is by no means without 


ther country. The French producers find 


disadvantage to 
themselves exposed to the free competition of colonial producers. 
More important, the colonial producers of such commodities as 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa gain in France the benefit of the French 
duties on foreign competing products. A curious illustration is 
found in the duties on such colonial products as coffee and cocoa. 
Under the tariff legislation of 1892 these were “half assimilated” ; 
that is, they were admitted at one half the duties levied upon cof- 
fee and cocoa coming from foreign countries. The colonies de- 
manded the full application of the principle of assimilation—that 
their coffee and cocoa should be admitted free; and this was fin- 
ally granted in 1912. The obvious effect is that they get a pro- 
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tection equal to the duties, designed to be purely fiscal, upon 
foreign coffee and cocoa. To all intents they get a bounty equal 
to the amount of this duty; precisely as Hawaiian sugar had a 
quasi-bounty in the United States under the reciprocity arrange- 
ments which preceded our formal acquisition of Hawaii. Under- 
neath the whole discussion of these duties one sees the influence of 
the persistent notion, fostered by the usual protectionist mode of 
discussion, that a duty on imports is a tax not on the country in 
which the imports are consumed but one on the country whence 
the imports come. 

The tariff reformers in France, among whom the author is to 
be ranked, are now championing the principle of “tariff person- 
ality.” This means that each of the important colonies (such as 
Madagascar and Indo-China) is to be treated separately, and 
that tariff arrangements are to be made to suit the special needs 
of each colony. Evidently an important aim is that foreign 
products shall be admitted into these colonies not at the full rates 
of the French tariff (as they are under the policy of assimilation) 
but at lower rates. Professor Girault supports this policy by 
considerations of all kinds, among them some that are designed to 
appeal to the protectionists themselves. He maintains, for ex- 
ample, that the unflinching application of the French tariff 
régime lays burdens upon some of the colonies, prevents them 
from developing, and hence prevents them from being good custo- 
mers for the French themselves—the old story of the supreme im- 
portance of sales, customers, markets! 

The reader interested in the details of colonial policy will find in 
Professor Girault’s book as clear a statement of the intricacies 
of French colonial methods as is consistent with completeness and 
fullness. At best the description cannot be made entirely simple. 
The different colonies are subjected to very different treatment, 
even beyond the general division into assimilated and non-assimi- 
lated colonies. These differences, moreover, are brought about 
not merely by legislation, but by the administrative decrees which 
French legislative practice so often authorizes. The discretion 
commonly given to administrative authorities in France has great 
advantages, permitting an elasticity and flexibility which the rigor 
of our cumbrous American laws makes impossible. But this same 
circumstance brings no small difficulties for the student, who can 
ascertain the actual working of a particular measure only by fol- 
lowing a series of administrative decrees not recorded in the sources 
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usually accessible to | ‘This volume enables one to follow the 
situation in all « ; and altogether it is to be commended 
as a well-balanc: thorough piece of scholarly work. 
W. Taussic. 
Harvard Uni 


EW BOOKS 


AGHNipEs, N. P.M nedan theories of finance. With an intro- 
duction to M and a bibliography. Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXX, no. 
166. (New York mgmans. 1916. Pp. 540. $4.) 

The author calls his dissertation “an attempt to give a com- 
prehensive exposition the Mohammedan financial theories in their 
entirety with special emphasis, when possible, on the reasons under- 
lying them. Phe 1 vation is quite in point, and his desire to be 
superlatively comprehensive has tempted him to stray from his de- 
clared object into bypaths where at times he narrowly escapes 
losing himself: Q p embrasse, mal étreint. 

The germ of hammadan system of finance is contained in 
Surah VIII, 42, of the Qur’an, rightly entitled “The Spoils.” Its 
development could not help being influenced by the characteristic 
notions of Islam, which recognizes the individual rather than the 
community and even now has no clear conception of the idea we 
express by the word state. Based on the division of the spoils of 
war in its primary stage, it subjected the conquered unbeliever to a 
tribute, intended to defray the expenses of the general administra- 
tion while the zakat or tax imposed upon the well-to-do believer was 
exacted, as the name implies, by way of purification—namely, to 
sanctify his possession of the remainder—and constituted a separate 
fund, called God’s property, to be kept apart from the common 
property of the Moslemin because devoted to charitable purposes. 
With a more arbitrary since more opportunist interpretation of law 
and custom in the matter of finance, the observance of this distinc- 
tion became less strict and the financial system assumed gradually 
the forms expatiated upon by the author principally from the stand- 
point of the Han 

Dividing his work into two parts, the first of which serves as an 
introduction to the second or main one, a treatise on the financial 
theories proper, t uuthor overwhelms us with a mass of detail, 
in itself very instructive but not always relevant or of proportionate 
explanatory value, and sometimes hard to disentangle. He presup- 
poses a good deal of discrimination in his readers, who need much 
patient labor to arrive at a correct classification of the minutiae ad- 
duced to illuminate the evolution of modes of procedure illustrative 
of the truth, nowhere more discernable than in Muhammadan 
theories of finan though this dissertation leaves it only to be 
inferred, that in the beginning men create institutions in the end to 

be moulded and governed by them. 
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The volume concludes with the announcement of a third part 
in which the origins of the Muhammadan system of taxation and its 
relation to theory will be discussed. 

Brown, J.C. Every American’s business; the tariff and the coming 
trade war. (New York: M. Kennerley. 1916. Pp. 313. $1.50.) 

Cioup, J.D. The financial problem of cities. (Cincinnati, O.: J. D. 
Cloud. 1916. Pp. 16.) 

Custis, V. The state tax system of Washington. (Seattle: University 
of Washington. 1916. Pp. vi. 142.) 

GarFNeEY, J. P. Taxation and new sources of revenue. (Philadel- 
phia: Finance Committee of the Philadelphia Councils. 1916. 
Pp. 22.) 

GrRuUNZEL, J. Economic protectionism. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. xiii, 
357. 8s. 6d.) 
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Social Problems and Reforms 
Crominality and Economic Conditions. By Wititam 
Boncer. ‘Translated by Henry P. Horrox. The Modern 
Criminal Science Series, published under the auspices of the 


American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1916. Pp. xxxi, 
706. $5.50. ) 


The author of this volume is one of the founders of the Inter- 


national Union of Penal Law and is perhaps the most eminent of 
Dutch criminologi 

In one sentence the book may be characterized as a statement 
of the socialist’s basis of criminology and his refutation of Lom 
broso’s theory of ‘tthe born criminal.” It has, however, an inter- 
est for a much larger circle than is included by the designation of 
socialists, for Dr. Bonger has gathered much valuable material, 
all of which he presents so fairly that even those who would ques- 
tion the validity of his reasoning and his philosophy will find the 
book an aid to clear thinking. 


More than one third of its 700 pages are devoted to summaries 


and criticisms of the literature dealing with the relation between 
criminality and economic conditions from the time of Thomas 
More to the present day. It is interesting to note that Robert 
Owen, one of the precursors of modern criminal science, in 1844 
gave expression to views that, in general, accord with Dr. Bon 
ger’s conclusions, and which he sums up as follows: “It is not the 
man himself, it is his circumstances that form his character. An 
unfavorable environment produces a bad man, a favorable one, a 
good man, but the organization of the society of today is such 
that it awakens in a man all evil qualities.” 

Dr. Bonger presents interesting testimony of the statisticians 
who showed that with an increase in the price of grain there came 
a corresponding increase in the number of crimes against prop- 


erty together with a general decrease in the number of crimes 
against morals and against the person. While he does not im- 
peach the validity of this reasoning, he warns against considering 
this European experience of the middle of the last century as a 
law of nature. Quite naturally he devotes considerable attention 
to the analysis and criticism of the doctrines of Lombroso, Ferri, 
and other members of the Italian school of criminology. His in- 
forming criticism of Ferri’s anthropological, cosmic, and social 
factors brings the reader to a much better understanding of the 


‘ 
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In the second part of the book the author devotes himself to a 
presentation of the present economic system and its consequences, 
and by abundant statistics he endeavors to show that the capital- 
ist scheme of production is the cause of the crime which the 
weaknesses of the individual lead him to commit. While his study 
of the relationship of the economic conditions to crimes against 
property is enlightening and convincing, he is not so successful 
when he comes to show this same relationship in sex crimes and 
other crimes against the person. 

In a short chapter covering ten pages near the end of the book 
he deals with the individual factor in crime, which in his social 
philosophy is clearly recognized in pathological crimes only. ‘The 
number of criminals who are qualitatively different from the gen- 
eral group he deems almost negligibly small; but Dr. Spalding 
found in the examination of 400 women offenders at the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory for Women that there were 37 per cent of 
abnormal mental cases. Likewise in a detailed examination of the 
first 300 cases in the Massachusetts Reformatory (for men) Drs. 
Stearns and Rossy found 22 per cent were feeble-minded, 9.6 per 
cent border-line cases, and 3.3 per cent probably psychotic. The 
highest percentage of the feeble-minded was found among prison- 
ers guilty of sex offenses and the lowest among prisoners guilty 
of crimes against property, while the percentage of those who 
were probably psychotic subjects was highest among prisoners 
guilty of crimes against life. Dr. Healy throws additional light 
on this subject in his investigation of 1,000 young recidivists 
among whom he found 247 who were either morons, imbeciles, or 
were suffering from subnormal mentality or psychosis. 

The individual case analyses that are being made by Drs. Healy, 
Guy Fernald, Spalding, and others are throwing light upon this 
individual element which Dr. Bonger considers either secondary 
or negligible in amount, but which they are finding too large in 
volume to dispose of in this way. In the normal man economic 
conditions provide the best explanation why crimes are committed 
but these recent researches would go to show that in about 25 
per cent of the cases the criminal is physically or mentally pre- 
disposed to crime and the number may prove to be larger. 

To Dr. Bonger’s statement that “to be a good criminologist it 
is necessary to be a statistician but it is necessary to be a soci- 
ologist also” must now be added that he must likewise be a 
psychologist. 

C. C. Carstens. 
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Readings in Social Problems. By Atserr Benepicr Wo tre. 
( Boston Ginn and Company. Pp. xii, 804. 1916. 
$2.80.) 

In determining the field to be covered by a compilation of 
writings on social problems, Professor Wolfe has done wisely to 
make the question of population his central theme. While the eco- 
nomic activitic society are often truthfully referred to as 
basic, yet there is no department of the social organization which 
touches so intim y and intricately practically all human rela- 
tionships as that which includes the growth, size, and make-up of 
the population; even the economic organization itself is largely 


determined by the density of population. If the sociological train- 
ing of young people for active and useful life in society were re- 
stricted to the mastery of one single topic, that topic should 
emphatically be the laws of population. A book dealing broadly 
and authoritatively with this subject has therefore abundant 


raison d’étre. For the rest, its success and usefulness depend 
largely upon the judgment with which the selections are chosen. 
Professor Wolfe gives evidence of wide knowledge of the liter- 


ature and of careful discrimination in his choice of the selections 
which he has brought together. He has avoided the two undesira- 
ble extremes, on the one hand of choosing startling and novel but 
erratic and inconclusive discussions, and on the other hand of 
limiting himself to thoroughly standard and classical writings, 


which convey general truths already broadly familiar and there- 
fore lacking in inspiration. The topics covered in this book fall 
under five main heads: viz., Problems of Population, Immigra- 


tion, The Woman Problem, Marriage and Divorce, and the Negro 
Problem in the United States. The author believes in the histori- 
cal approach to modern social problems as the only method of 
acquiring a sound perspective, and therefore many of his selections 
are from writers of several generations ago. This comparison of 
the opinions of widely separated periods with reference to endur- 
ing human relationships is decidedly stimulating and suggestive. 
On the other hand, the passages from contemporary writers set 
forth some of the latest and most advanced views with reference to 
live issues. ‘The author displays an admirable impartiality in his 
selections, concealing very successfully any predilections he may 
have in one direction or another. 

It would be obviously out of place for the reviewer to attempt 
to criticise the subject-matter of the various chapters. The 
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writers from whose works Professor Wolfe has made his selections 
are almost all well-known and recognized authorities in their va- 
rious spheres; the passages chosen are those in which each voices 
his special message most succinctly and clearly. There is there- 
fore a fund of diversified and vigorous thinking on social topics, 
which the reader is free to weigh and evaluate according to his 
own judgment and standards. The book will be found to be a 
valuable reference work for those already somewhat familiar with 
the topics treated, and undoubtedly an excellent educational 
medium for the student who approaches the subject for the first 
time. 
Henry Pratrr 
Yale University. 


NEW BOOKS 


AnstruTHerR, E. H. The farm servant. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1916. Pp. 410. 6s.) 


Aronovict, C. The social survey. (Philadelphia: Harper Press. 
1916. Pp. 255. $1.25.) 

Arnerton, S. H. Survey of wage-earning girls below sixteen years 
of age in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 1915. (New York: Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 1915. Pp. 65. 25c.) 

Largely local in value, this study suggests a type of volunteer 
service which is needed in every community, to interpret the com- 
munity to itself. If the allied forces for betterment in each of our 
industrial centers of moderate size (Wilkes-Barre numbered 67,105 
population in 1910) would put to themselves the queries raised by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley in the preface, and answered in the report, 
society might be stirred to eliminate some of the dreariness here 
pictured. 

The survey contributes less to knowledge of industrial than of 
social questions. It helps to roll up data with regard to wages 
and shifting of employed minors, and the consequences, but it adds 
no new facts. It does, however, introduce us to social conditions 
when it tells us that 50 per cent of the’families are Roman Catholic 
in religion; that “of 175 families whose fathers are foreign born,” 
84 daughters report no other language than English; that one fifth 
of the group studied (21.9 per cent) left school before they were 
14 years of age, or illegally: that as many girls are idle as at work 
between 14 and 16 years of age (also contrary to law) if one in- 
terprets the chart correctly; that 30 per cent of the families repre- 
sented are below the poverty line (if we may accept $2 weekly 
income per capita without rent as the margin of safety). 

The schedule is not printed, the tables and graphic material are 
grouped at the end of the pamphlet; unfortunately the legends are 
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inaccurate VI r insufficient (VI, 4), and the presentation is 
sketchy. But the city of Wilkes-Barre will be the better for its 
accomplishment Susan M. Kinespury. 
Bascom, E. | nd MeENDENHALL, D. R. List of books and pamphlets 
on infant 7 Madison, Wis.: Free Library Commission. 


1916.) 


Birce, W. S. True food values and their low costs, or economy in 
living. New York: Sully & Kleinteich. 1916. Pp. 218. 50c.) 


Biackrorp, K. and Newcoms, A. Analyzing character, the new 


science of jud y men; misfits in business, the home and social life. 
(New York: Review of Reviews Co. 1916. Pp. 488.) 
Bruce, A. A. Property d society. (Chicago: McClurg. 1916. 


Pp. 150. 50 


Duntop, D. N British destiny. The principles of progress. (Lon- 


don: Path Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. xi, 113. 3s. 6d.) 

Estaprook, A. H. The Jukes in 1915. (Washington: Carnegie Inst. 
1916. Pp. 85. $2.50 

FarrcHILp, H. | Outline of applied sociology. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1916 Pp pl.75.) 

To be \ 1 

Francke, M. Opportunities for women in domestic service. (Phila- 
delphia: Assoc. of Collegiate Alumnae. 1916. Pp. 64. 50c.) 

GLADSTONE, H fi holishment of poverty in United States. (Chi- 
cago: Society f \dvancement of Public Economy. 1916. Pp. 
143.) 


Harrison, S. M. Community action through surveys. (New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, Dept. of Surveys and Exhibits. 1916. 
Pp. 23. 10 

Hepaes, A. ( V ocational training of girls in the state of New York. 
(Albany: Dept. of Education. 1916. Pp. 41.) 

Hepaes, A. ( orth of school training. An analytical study 
of sia hundrea omen-workers in textile factories. (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1915. Pp. 173.) 

The study purposes ‘“‘to gain first-hand and authoritative in- 
formation for intelligent promotion of industrial training of girls 
for higher and more progressive wage earning,” through data se- 


cured from schedules filled out by workers in factories. It claims 
that the trades require “health, habits of industry, and mental un- 


derstanding of the demands of industrial organization.” It con- 
cludes that a 1 sion of school methods is necessary in order to 
secure “habits of concentration and speedy, accurate and coéperative 
work.” The author lays emphasis on the need for dexterity and 
skill and advocates day-time classes in the factory conducted co- 
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The data (schedules secured from 605 workers in the factories of 
four different firms, each of different type) are insufficient foun- 
dation for the elaborate statistical analysis presented, and the 
interpretation is confused and inconclusive. 

The endeavor to measure wage and experience by means of indices 
is commendable. But the definitions are frequently inaccurate or 
clumsily expressed, as in reference to experience-index and wage- 
index (p. 36); the calculations are unnecessarily complex; the use 
of the term “quartile” is incorrect (chart 14); unjustified com- 
parisons are made between groups of very unequal size (chart 8) ; 
and the tabular and graphic presentations fail of their purpose by 
reason of their unscientific and unclear form and legends.  (Se« 
especially tables 37 and 42 and chart 16.) 

Susan M. Kinespury. 
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Bobbs-Merrill. 1916. Pp. 399. $1.25.) 
Written to set forth the elementary facts of government in this 
country. Contains chapters on “Some rural problems,” “Conserva- 
tion,” “Controlling business,’ ““Where the money comes from,” and 
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Insurance and Pensions 


United States Life Tables, 1910. Prepared under the supervision 
of James W. Giover. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 
1916. Pp. 65.) 

American eco! sts will welcome as a publication of the first 
importance a r t volume of the Census Bureau entitled United 

States Life Ta This volume makes at once available the 


essential data o 
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of the community, and more especially in the Eastern and indus- 
trial sections of the country. For the first time in our national 
history, facts have been compiled which are as authoritative as 
those which have long been available for the advanced European 
countries. The government has recognized the importance of its 
human resources, and has taken the first step in a national cam- 
paign for life conservation. 

A few American life tables have previously been compiled from 
insurance experience. The federal government has also published 
from time to time life tables for the larger cities, but these have 
no scientific or actuarial value. Professor Glover’s connection 
with the present venture guarantees an absolutely sound actuarial 
basis for this work. Yet with all of their technical excellence these 
tables have been prepared with an eye to the widest public use. 
Their arrangement is extremely simple, following a very natural 
sequence from the more general to the more specific groups. The 
explanations are detailed, are non-technical in character, and are 
illustrated with examples. Public health officials, students of vital 
statistics, physicians, sociologists, economists, and all persons in- 
terested in the public health movement of America will find the 
tables a valuable reference source. The Census Bureau, Professor 
Glover, and the country at large are all to be congratulated on 
the highly successful outcome of this important scientific work. 

The tables are based on the census enumeration of 1910 and 
the mortality returns of the three years 1909, 1910, and 1911 for 
the ten original registration states and the District of Columbia. 
There are in all twenty-five life tables. The first is for both sexes 
in the original registration states; the next fourteen are for males 
and females respectively in the following seven classes of the popu- 
lation: aggregate, white, negro, native white, foreign white, cities, 
and rural. The last ten tables are for males and females respect- 
ively in five states—Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and New York. 

The first table is probably the most important, being based on 
the largest exposure, namely 24,000,000 enumerated lives and 
1,000,000 reported deaths. According to this table the average 
expectation of life of persons in these registration states is, at 
birth, about 51 years. For a man, the average is a little under 50 
years and for a woman it is 53 years. The tables make no at- 
tempt to explain these differcnces but if an explanation is allow- 
able it may be pointed out that men are the more exposed to death 
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from homicide, suicide, and the accidents that occur in industry. 
Women are largely free from these violences. The female sex has 
also a lower mortality rate in infancy, which is, indeed, continued 
year for year throughout life. 

Later tables indicate that the whites have a longer average life 
span than the colored; at birth it is 16 years greater. It is also 
greater at various points throughout life. Thus, at age 25 the 
average white man may expect to survive 38.8 years while the 
colored man at the same age has only 30.4 years left to him. So, 
too, a white woman at 25 may expect to live 40.9 years while a 
colored woman has eight years less. These differences are import- 
ant since they affect adult life when every additional year counts 
for usefulness to the individual and society. 

The tables also show the difference in average life span be- 
tween native and foreign born persons. The native born whites 
of both sexes enjoy very decided advantages in life expectation 
over the foreign born whites at the same ages. More important, 
perhaps, is the difference shown in the expectation of life of those 
living in the cities as compared with those living in the country. 
The average white man living in the rural districts has nearly 
eight years more of life than if born in the city. The expectation 
of life of white women living in the country, is also increased over 
their city sisters, but only by six years. This condition is un- 
doubtedly related to the fact that the rural population is less 
subject to tuberculosis, pneumonia, Bright's disease, and the dis- 
eases of the digestive system. The differences in the race compo 
sition of the rural and urban populations should also be kept in 
mind. The cities contain a large proportion of foreign born; the 
rural areas are more American in their composition. As _ the 
writer recently showed in this journal,’ this factor plays an im- 
portant part in determining death rates and incidentally the 
average expectation of life. For the same reason great caution is 
required in making comparisons of the life expectations in such 
states as New York and Massachusetts on the one hand with 
Indiana and Michigan on the other. The latter states are com- 
posed largely of persons of native stock, the former contain a 
large proportion of foreign born. 

Reference may be made to a source of error which affects the 
tables somewhat. The registration of deaths, even as late as 1910, 


1“Factors in American Mortality,” American Economic Review, vol. VI, 
no. 3 (Sept., 1916 
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was not perfect, and defects were especially marked in the rural 
areas of the states. Such under-registration has the effect of de- 
creasing the death rates and conversely increasing the expecta- 
tion of life for the areas in question. It is possible that this 
factor plays a part in the difference noted above between the ex- 
pectation of life in rural and urban populations. 

An excellent beginning has been made. It is to be hoped that 
the plans for the 1920 federal census will make provision for a 
continuation of Professor Glover’s work and that we may have 
authentic life tables for the same and additional registration 
states for 1920. Comparisons with the earlier tables will prove 
valuable in many ways. They will indicate the progress in life 
conservation made in the decade; they will throw light on the 
effectiveness of our several health programs, especially with refer- 
ence to infant mortality; and they will, perhaps, decide the moot 
question as to whether the suspected increase in our mortality 
after 45 is fact or fancy. 

Louis I. Dusty. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Standards of Health Insurance. By I. M. Rupinow. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. 322. $1.50.) 

It would be well if every new effort for social reform could be 
accompanied by so useful a popular presentation of its nature. as 
this volume of Dr. Rubinow’s, which describes the elements of 
health insurance and untangles many of its complexities. To the 
thoughtful layman it will serve to make explicit the difficulties of 
a complex theme and so to give a basis for intelligent judgment. 
Herein lies its function rather than in any contribution to the 
theory of social insurance. It is, in addition, an appeal for the 
new legislation addressed to novices and to the skeptical. 

A chapter on the principle of compulsion is followed by chap- 
ters on scope and extent. These grow out of the developments in 
Europe. The recommendation appears that the medical service 
of accident compensation in our American states should be taken 
over by the corresponding service under health insurance. This 
recommendation can be warmly seconded. The cost of specific 
occupational diseases, it is proposed, should fall to the accident 
compensation system. But this demands drawing a line of de- 
marcation, which must be more or less arbitrary, and makes for 
difficulties which the German system is fortunate in avoiding. In- 
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validity, the author rightly holds, should not be dealt with under 
the same plan as sickness and this recommendation accords with 
the projects for legislation now being advanced in our country. 
In that case, er, an interesting question of nomenclature is 
revived. It be recalled that the term “health insurance” lately 
adopted in t country was nowhere current until chosen by 
Great Britain But the British act, unlike proposed American 
acts, did in nvalidity along with sickness. In Germany 
sickness iy nd lidity insurance are mutually exclusive 
both in na racter. Some day, however, we in the United 
States may idministering under separate acts both 
“health insura and “invalidity insurance”! 

The general] y of insurance, which Dr. Rubinow holds, is 
that the worker | certain rights against those of the consumers 
of products. W him, as with the authors of a recent treatise 
on labor leg , the contracting wage-earner defines the basis 
of social action. Here, it seems to me is a curious survival of a 
legalistic philosophy, the more curious indeed as the institutions 
and laws to bi ided are in contradiction to it. Let Dr. Rubi- 
now speak (1 ibject is the extension of benefits to members of 


the family) 


The entir shy of social insurance is based upon the causal 
connection betv and disability on one hand and be- 
tween disabilit nd loyment on the other (p. 90). The de- 
mands of life tly ay ir stronger than any theoretical construc- 
tions. A purely { 11 connection between the insurance of the wage- 
worker and that of tl bers of his family may be lacking, but the 
social advar the established medical organization for 
the benefit of tl working population are so great that any 
logical inconsist I be calmly disregarded (p. 91). ; 
The one advar I | elt, that the term “social insurance” 
has over “wor! *s insurance” is just this: that it deals with the 
situation of | groups rather than with the circum- 
stances of a ¥ contract. Obviously, if the theory of insurance 
is to be recast t lso the argument concerning the basis of con- 
tributions must 31 \ suggestion of divergence from the 
simpler theory of contractual losses was given in this country 
when the state of Washington, for example, fixed uniform indemni- 
ties for fatal in | accidents. But Dr. Rubinow is himself 
on still another e.g., the discussion of money benefits 
(p. 91)—led te for the interests of social groups. Should 


he not. therefor lad fundamental argument for insurance? 


ar 


~~ 
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The detail of these chapters on medical, money, maternity, 
funeral, and optional benefits is worked out in the main clearly 
and convincingly. ‘The author hopes for adequacy of treatment, 
and his hope, with allowance for experimental beginnings, may be 
warmly shared. I have long felt that we should frankly let 
maternity benefit stand on a separate basis. Dr. Rubinow is satis- 
fied that we are dealing with “* 
quires medical aid” and “produces temporary disability.” ‘That 
is sufficient,” he says, “to put it into the category of emergencies 
that a health-insurance system should deal with” (p. 117). But 
the peculiarity of childbearing is that not only does volition play 


a physiological process” which “re- 


an important and increasing role, but the coming of disability 
can be timed long in advance and with certainty, and the burdens 
of a maternity epoch are a fraction only of the general responsi- 
> akin to that of pneu- 
monia, or cancer, but a unique problem to be managed under sick- 
ness insurance for convenience and simplicity only. To hold fur- 
ther that maternity insurance “forms a natural sequel to legisla- 
tion prohibiting wage-work to women for some definite time before 
and after maternity” (p. 122), remembering that the wives of 
insured men are also to be involved, is to hold (is it not?) that 


bilities assumed. Here is no ‘emergency’ 


laws restricting child labor should have for a natural sequel a 
granting of support to those thereby deprived of employment. 
I am not arguing against maternity insurance, for that is a dif- 
ferent question, but only against what seems to me to be a con- 
fused assimilation of dissimilar things. 

The chapter on Bearing the Cost contains much that is incisively 
and persuasively put. It includes, as does the following chapter 
on Distribution of Cost, something upon the rationale of the 
workmen’s burden. I cannot but believe that these chapters would 
do better to emphasize the fact that sickness has a very broad 
personal basis. If we are to hold that the worker’s responsibility 
is nil because in his every act, unlike the rest of us, he is the 
victim of hereditary or environmental forces, then we might con- 
tent ourselves with speaking of the desirability of democratic par- 
ticipation in management, or the peculiar disadvantages of mini- 
mum benefits. But, after all, how we eat, drink, sleep, and go 
clothed have much to do with illness and cannot wholly be laid to 
the door of a general society. Some of this is contained in an 
opinion of Mr. Dawson’s which Dr. Rubinow quotes. But in an 
epoch when many workmen’s representatives are asking that 
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workmen contribute nothing at all, a handbook on health insur- 
ance should as clearly define the basis of the workmen’s contri- 
butions as that of the other contributions. I am personally in- 
clined to hold further that the amount of the money benefit should 
stand in some relation to the size of the workman’s contribution. 
But Dr. Rubinow believes that the workmen’s contribution should 


be slight, slighter indeed than in any important European plan, 


and that the money benefit should be high. There is in these chap- 
ters a discussion of the shifting of the incidence of the burden, 


but it is confused and not helpful; it even lumps rents among the 
ultimate bearers of the cost. 


With much clearness and discrimination, the concluding chap- 
ters deal with the various problems of organization and adminis- 
tration. ‘They rest upon a careful study of experience in Europe 


and under our own compensation acts, and must be enlightening 
to many an American now puzzled by the complexities which the 
reformers bespeak for sickness insurance. Especially will benefit 
come to the layman who is anxious to understand the bases and 
to measure the limits of the financial charges. These last chapters 
deal with matters that long remain difficult to the student of 
social insurancs 

The work as a whole, barring certain questions of theory or 
principle, which discussion in such a journal as the Review may 
properly emphasize, is one which for its vigor, brevity, and dis- 


crimination in detail deserves a wide reading. 


Rosert F. Foerster. 
Harvard University. 
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While this little book gives few unfamiliar facts about New 
Zealand, it is important in that it shows the point of view of a 
socialist who has spent a year or more in that country and who 
wishes ‘to dispel the prevalent idea that her progressive institutions 
have in any way solved the problems of capital and labor.” 

Like Mr. Walling, the author would apply the term “state capital- 
ism” to the social experiments of New Zealand; and says, with much 
truth, that they are designed largely for the benefit of the small 
farmers and shopkeepers, and that the result has been to entrench 
capitalism more strongly than ever in the affections of the middle 
class. The “Lib-Lab” alliance, which controlled New Zealand 
politics for so many years under Ballance, Seddon, and Ward, has 
reached the limit of its power, and now the small farmers and 
capitalists, under the leadership of Massey and the so-called “Re- 
form party,’ show reactionary tendencies, while the labor leaders 
and socialists are breaking away from the old entanglements to take 
a new and more radical path, where true progress lies. The strike 
of miners and waterside workers in 1913 was a symptom of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with industrial arbitration and other half- 
measures of social reform, and the election of 1914 showed that class 
conscious labor had at last a chance of coming to its own. 

The experience of New Zealand, as Mr. Hutchinson says, in- 
dicates the lines of development which the United States is likely to 
take in the near future. The “Progressives,” representing the in- 
terests of the small capitalists, are inaugurating a transition epoch 
of state ownership, industrial arbitration, pensions, insurances, min- 
imum wages, and woman suffrage. After that, disillusionment will 
come, as in New Zealand, and the day of the working class will begin 
to dawn. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s book is very readable, and shows an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Here and there one might cavil at his 
argument, as when he lays most of the blame for the watersiders’ 
strike on the shoulders of the shipping companies, or when he says 
that the aggregate and per capita wealth of New Zealand had de- 
clined, from 1905 to 1913, without noting that Mr. Fraser, the gov- 
ernment statistician, had recently adopted a new and more accurate 
method of estimating private wealth. 

J. E. LeRossienor. 
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Industries and Commerce 


Revort oN Trapve Tarirrs iN Brazit, Uruguay, 
Cute, Borivia, AND Peru (Washington, Federal Trade Commission) 


contains nearly 250 pages of information gathered, primarily, for the 


representatives of the United States at the meetings of the Interna- 
tional High Commission held at Buenos Aires early in 1916. In 
assembling the data for this report, the agents of the Federal Trade 
Commission were mindful of the needs of others who might be inter- 
ested in the various phases of the trade relations between the United 
States and South America, so that the volume might serve a much 
wider use than that for which it originally was intended. After point- 
ing out the advantages long enjoyed by European financial and com- 
mercial interests in Latin American countries, due to such factors as 
tradition, sentiment, and the liberal investment of European capital 
in railroads, port works, municipal improvements, steamship lines, 
mining, and other industries, there is discussed the general problem of 
trade development between the United States and South America. It 
is pointed out that improvement in present conditions may be effected 
by the combined efforts of American financial and commercial interests, 
on the one hand, and governmental activity, on the other. Though the 
report is well-balanced, the countries which, as might be expected, 
come in for the most extensive treatment are Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. The information which furnished the basis of the report was 
collected on the ground by representatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission who visited the customs houses, studied the routine work of 
the officials, examined the various papers and documents covering ship- 
ments and receipts of goods, ete. Though less extensive and compre- 
hensive than the report of Frank D. Rutter of the Bureau of Foreign 
and I omestic Commerce on Tariff Systems of South American 
Countries (see AMericAN Economic Review, Dec., 1916, p. 952), 
it covers in part at least the same general ground as the latter. 
Avarp L. Bisnop. 
Yale University. 


Recent publications of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are: 
In the Special Agents Series: 

No. 121, Artificial Dyestuffs Used in the United States (pp. 254), 
by Thomas H. Norton. 
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No. 124, tton Goods in British India: Part 1, Madras Presi- 
dency (pp. 5 [ Ralph M. Odell. 

No. 125, urkets r Agricultural Implements and Machinery in 
Argentina (pp. § by Frank H. von Motz. 


In the Miscellane 

No. 39, Peruvian Markets for American Hardware (pp. 64), pre- 
pared under the su} United States commercial attaché 
at Lima, Peru 

No. 41, Mark or American Hardware in Chile and Bolivia (pp. 
190), prepared under the supervision of Verne L. Havens. 

No. 42, dust Markets for American Hardware (pp. 105), 
prepared under the supervision of William C. Downs. 

No. 43, Market Imerican Hardware in Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay (pp. 64), prepared under the supervision of Albert 
Hale. 

No. 45, Exporting to Australia: Practices and Regulations to be 
Observed by Am Shippers (pp. 29), by Philip B. Kennedy. 

No. 47, Bri Markets for American Hardware (pp. 89), pre- 
pared under the supervision of Lincoln Hutchinson. 

In the Tariff S 

No. 35, ( n Latin America (pp. 42), by L. 
Domeratzky. 


The Annual Report the Chief oj 


1 the Bureau of Foreign and 
, pp. 97) devotes attention to 
the prospects for American trade after the restoration of peace. An 
account is given of trade extension work and the activities of com- 
mercial agents abroad; and it is noted that a constant effort is being 
made to secure persons properly qualified for foreign and domestic 
commerce appointments 


Domestic Commerce (Washington, 1916 


The Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission, 1916 (Wash- 
ington, 1916, pp has seven pages devoted to unfair competition 
and violation of the Clayton act. Particular reference is made to the 
commission’s activity in securing uniform accounting on the part of 
merchants and manufacturers. For this purpose two experienced ac- 
countants and a small staff were engaged during the year. Specific 
investigations have been undertaken along the following lines: co- 
éperation in the American export trade; trade and tariffs in South 
America; pipe-line transportation of petroleum; fertilizer industry; 
gasoline prices; beet-sugar industry; lumber industry; resale price 
maintenance; trade associations; and Mexican sisal hemp. Pre- 


liminary work has also been begun on the anthracite coal, bituminous 
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coal, and news-print industries. The investigations relating to co- 
operation in export trade, trade and tariffs in South America, pipe-line 


transportation, and Mexican sisal hemp were completed. 

Pamphlets received from the Federal Trade Commission are: 
Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers (Washington, July 
1, 1916, pp. 31); and A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants 
July 15, 1916, pp. 19). 

The Department of Agriculture, in Bulletin No. 394, presents 
A Survey of Typical Coéperative Stores in the United States (Wash- 
ington, Nov. 3, 1916, pp. 29) prepared by J. A. Bexell, dean of the 
School of Commerce of the Oregon Agricultural College, Hector Mc- 
Pherson, of the same institution, and Mr. W. H. Kerr, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Merchants Association of New York has issued a report on the 
ebb Bill urging its immediate passage (New York, 1917, pp. 20). 


A pamphlet printed by the National Shawmut Bank on The Port of 
Boston (Boston, 1916, pp. 57) contains a bibliography of six pages on 
port administration and foreign trade. There are interesting charts 
designed to show the position of Massachusetts in manufacturing and 
commercial activity in various lines of industry as compared with other 
states. 


Corporations 


Tue Procress or FeperaAt VALvaTION. On March 1, 1913, Con- 
gress enacted the law directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate, ascertain, and report the value of all property owned 
or used by every common carrier subject to the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce act. The broad requirement of this law has proven 
to be a stupendous task to both the commission and the railroads. The 
necessity for concentration of effort and of coéperation between the 
government and the carriers was manifest from the outset. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission promptly organized a department of 
valuation, with former commissioner Charles A. Prouty as director. 
The railroads also organized a bureau, known as the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee, subdivided into three geographical groups, but 
with a centralized administration under the secretaryship of Thomas 
W. Hulme, real estate agent of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Because of the seriousness and the magnitude of the work, progress 
in outlining definite policies and procedure has been exceeding slow. 


Many conferences between representatives of the commission and of 
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the railroads 


ld, with the result that standard methods 


regarding a few matters have been established. But the important 
fundamental valuat problems have not yet been worked out, not- 
withstanding that ngineering appraisals have been under way 
during three 

Considerable d vas experienced in organizing and conducting 
the field work of \ n on a large scale. To accomplish its task, 
the commission divided the whole country into five districts, each 
embracing in the ehborhood of 50,000 miles of line. Each district 
is in charge of an engineer with an entire staff. The government 
forces in each district are further subdivided into three sections—En- 
gineering, Land 1 Accounting—each conducting independent in- 
vestigations under the centralized organization of the Division of 
Valuation. At the present time there are about one hundred parties 
in the field, covet 000 miles of track per month. On January 
1, 1917, it was ted that field surveys have wholly and partially 
covered approximately 95,000 miles, or not more than a third of the 
total railroad mileage of the country. It is expected that 50,000 miles 
of road work will be covered annually and that surveys and inventories 
of all lines will be completed some time in 1920. Broadly speaking, 
the commission through its field and office organization is endeavoring 
to compile the so-called “three cost” figures; the-cost-of-reproduction- 
new, the cost-of-reproduction-less-depreciation, and _ original-cost-to 
date. Important and detailed information is also gathered regarding 
each company’s corporate and financial history. 


In addition to data collected by its own forces the commission, 


through its valuation orders, has required directly from the carriers 
information on va s matters. The character of the information 
desired may be gathered from the following list of the most important 


valuation orders issued thus far: 


Valuation Order 1 (the so-called “Map Order’), modified and sup- 
plemented by Valuation Orders 5 and 6.—Provides specifications for 
maps and profiles of railroad lines, which govern maps and _ profiles 
filed with the commission 


Valuation Order 2, as modified by Order 10.—Requires the filing of 
schedules of abandoned property, showing original cost, date of 
abandonment, and disposition and present status of the property. 

Valuation Order 8.—Provides that records shall be kept and re- 
ports shall be made to the commission as to all extensions, improve- 


ments, or other changes in the physical property of every common 
carrier after June 30, 1914, classified by states, and showing in detail 
units and quantities of material and labor. 
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Valuation Order 4.—Requires an annual inventory of material and 
supplies to be made and kept. 

Valuation Order 7.—Requires the filing of schedules of land show- 
ing original cost, and classifying as held for carrier purposes or pur- 
poses other than those of a common carrier. 

Valuation Order 8.—Requires the recording and reporting of a 
register of equipment (rolling and floating, work and shop and other 
machinery) showing original cost to date. 

Valuation Order 11.—Requires the filing of inventories of corporate 
records, documents and papers, showing location and custodian, 

Valuation Order 12.—Schedules of industrial tracks to be filed. 

Valuation Order 13.—Requires the making and filing of schedules 
and inventories of quantities, units, and classes or kinds of property 
in roadway or track, bridges, buildings and all other structures, signals, 
interlockers, telegraph and telephone lines, electrical apparatus, and 
any and all fixed physical property except lands and equipment. 

Valuation Order 14.—Schedules to be filed showing important pur- 
chases made and net prices paid by steam railroads for material of a 
large number of enumerated classes, and also rates of compensation 
for labor. 

Valuation Order 15.—Requires schedules pertaining to privileges 
given and leases made by steam railroads. 

Valuation Order 16.—Requires schedules of all aids, gifts, grants, 
and donations. 

Valuation Order 20.—-Requires statements showing the corporate 
history of the common carrier appraised and of its predecessors, and 
the chain of title. 


For the purpose of considering the unsettled and disputed questions 
connected with the railroad valuation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held several formal hearings at which representations of 
the carrier, of the states, and of the Division of Valuation of the com- 
mission participate. Briefs and oral arguments were submitted with 
reference to questions such as the methods of determining reproduc- 
tion cost and original-cost-to-date; the determination of depreciation 
and appreciation, proper methods of land valuation, engineering and 
other overhead costs and the intangible values (‘‘other elements of 
value”) as designated in the valuation act. 

There have been no rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself upon any of the important issues raised in the work of appraisal. 
However, the work already done by the Division of Valuation in or- 
ganization, in the field, in pricing, in accounting, and in historical 
research, though necessarily slow, has covered a wide territory and for 
its proper fulfillment may soon require rulings as to procedure and 
policy. The statute requires that when a tentative valuation has been 
reached notice of the valuation so placed upon the various classes of 
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and contrasts this with a capitalization of $41,000,000. However, 
the commission’s tentative estimate of cost-of-reproduction covers only 
the railroad owned by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, whereas its 
capitalization includes an investment of $28,000,000 in securities of 
three other railroads in Texas. 

A fourth tentative report comprises the Kansas City Southern Sys- 
tem, having 841 miles running from Kansas City, Missouri, to the Gulf. 
The cost-of-reproduction of this system is placed at $47,015,814 and 
the reproduction-cost-less-depreciation at $39,867,092. These figures 
are regarded as extremely low in view of the fact that since 1900 about 
$20,000,000 of new capital was applied in physical improvements. 

In the valuation of the Kansas City Southern and the Atlantic, 
Birmingham & Atlantic it was reported that original-cost-to-date could 
not be definitely ascertained. This conclusion is given notwithstand- 
ing that the lines valued are of comparatively recent construction, 
and that the commission’s accountants (particularly in the case of the 
Kansas City Southern) were given access to complete records of con- 
struction vouchers. Moreover, no estimates, data, or findings were re- 
ported with reference to ‘other elements of value.” Two of the 
companies submitted claims for such intangible values. The “original 
and present cost of condemnation of land and damages or of purchase 
in excess of such original cost or present value,” as required by the 
language of the valuation act, were not reported. The Division of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission seems to have pre- 
pared its estimates solely on engineering appraisals of actual physical 
property in use, leaving to the commission itself or to the courts the 
determination of other matters, nearly all of which are in dispute. 

The railroad companies which have been served with notices of the 
tentative valuation of their properties have filed, as required by law, 
written protests against the results of inventories submitted to the 
commission. The commission itself announced that it has not yet 
finally passed upon the many questions relating to the methods and 
principles involved, but that it will do so when these matters are 
presented to it, along with the carriers’ objections, for definite con- 
sideration in the actual valuations. Its decisions in these cases will 
then serve as a basis for its future work. 

The protests of the carriers against the tentative valuation reports 
thus far represented are based mainly on the following contentions: 

1. The valuations are incomplete in that they deal merely with 
engineering appraisals. They exclude many “costs” incurred in the 
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uction of these properties under any reasonable 
program of reproduction 


incurred in the reprod 


2. Unwarranted deductions from value have been made on account 


of depreciation, the carriers contending that depreciation is a matter of 


maintenance expense, that as long as a railroad property is efficiently 


and adequately maintained through repairs and renewals there is no 
depreciation. 


38. No allowan been made for abandoned property, al- 


though in many tances abandonments are as much the cost of the 
ordinary Americ tilroad as is the cost of preliminary surveys in 


originally locating t or the false work in building the bridges, 


and other expens neurred in developing and operating a railroad 
plant. 
t. The right-of-way values as determined by the Division of Val- 


uation do not constitute the “‘reproduction cost” or the “present value” 


thereof since no allowances have been granted for cost of acquisition, 


severance damages, destruction or removal of buildings and the like, 


the commission merely taking the bare acreage value of adjacent lands 
and applying this unit value to the acreage of the railroad right-of-way 


and terminal real estat 


5. Nothing has been added to reproduction value to represent the 


intangible or so-called ‘‘other elements of value” which the valuation 
act requires to be separately inventoried. 


6. The working capital or quick assets of the carriers has not been 


inventoried, although such assets are an integral part of the railroad 


property and are essential to the operation of the railroad. 


Several hearings have already been held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which oral protests against tentative valuations 
have been presented by both the railroads and state commissions. The 
only result thus far has 


been the registering of more conflicting the- 
ories and wider diversities of opinion. There is now dispute as to 
whether the commission should prepare final valuations of the prop- 
erties of the carriers, it being contended by a representative of the 


state commissions that the valuation act gives no authority to fix final 
value. Commissiot 


er Clements stated that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively arrived at this conclusion, although he 
asserted that it is still open to argument on this point. 

It is doubtful whether these disputed matters will be definitely set- 
tled for many years. The bare inventorying of the physical properties 
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is not expected to be completed during the coming three years. The 
difficult task of compiling and condensing the data, and the application 
thereto of unit prices, overhead expenses, engineering costs, and other 
elements of value, will require a much longer period. In the mean- 
time, the expense of the work both to the railroads and to the govern- 
ment is tremendous, and as the work goes forward graver doubts are 
expressed of the ultimate utility of the whole undertaking. 


A. M. Sako.sk1. 


Tue oF Pusiic Utitity Consotipations. What 
is to determine the amount of securities properly issuable, in the case 
of the consolidation of two or more public utility companies? Is it 
sufficient that the public utility commission or regulating body simply 
require that the amount of securities issued by the new corporation 
shall not exceed the outstanding capital stock and debt of the companies 
to be consolidated, or should it go farther and insist that the securities 
to be issued by the new corporation shall rest upon an actual valuation 
of the property, regardless of the existing capitalization? This ques- 
tion has recently been confronted by several public utility commissions ; 
and, in view of the movement for consolidation among utility cor- 
porations, it 1s likely that it will present itself frequently in the near 
future. 

Before the establishment of government control over the issuance 
of public utility securities, consolidation was often used to inflate 
capitalization. It was frequently felt that it would be easier for a new 
corporation to float an excessive issue than for any of the separate com- 
panies to do so. The stockholders in the merged companies were 
frequently glad of the opportunity of exchanging their shares for a 
larger number of shares in the new company, which in turn might be 
unloaded upon the investing public. But in many states which have 
seriously undertaken to regulate securities this practice is no longer 
possible. In these states the possibility of increasing the capitaliza- 
tion through consolidation beyond that of the consolidated companies, 
has been eliminated by the provisions in the state laws. For ex- 
ample, in Ohio’ the law provides that the capital stock and aggregate 
debt of corporations formed by the merger or consolidation of two or 
more corporations shall not exceed the sum of capital stock and ag- 
gregate debt of the merged companies, and any additional sum actually 
paid in cash. Massachusetts* has the same provisions for gas and elec- 


1 Ohio, Laws of 1911, No. 325, sec. 62. 
2 Massachusetts, Acts of 1906, ch. 382, sec. 1. 
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tric utilities. Tl Maryland,’ Nebraska,* New York,® I]linois,° 
and Indiana,’ « r provisions regarding the capital stock, 
ilthough they « he debt. But in many of the states the 
subject of capi f consolidations is not specifically covered 
by the laws, a ples to be applied remain to be worked 


out by the com 
The princip! capitalization of a corporation formed by 


consolidation 


yrporations should not, by reason of 


such merger, »f the consolidated companies, is unassail- 
able. There is the mere act of consolidating which should 
give justifica the aggregate capitalization. But does 
this principle In the laws above mentioned, the pro- 
vision is that t k, or the stock and debt, of the new cor- 
poration shall 1 that of the consolidated companies. But 
the commission ill the states are given discretionary 
power as to what ount of stock or securities issued shall be. 
Another ques presents itself. Is not the consolidation of 
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or to be acquired | ‘lidated corporation. The Missouri Com- 
mission has a inciple that over-capitalization must be 
eliminated bef sion will be given to form a consolidation. 
In describing the petition of the Missouri and Kansas 
Te leph me Cor ssion Says: 

In the consolidati perties of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone 
Company with the of the Home Telephone Company of Joplin, the 
Commission permitted olidation to be made on detailed appraisals of 
telephone valuation « f said properties. In the examination the 
Commission ascertaines t least $100,000 of the stock of said Home Tele- 
phone Company had sued without the actual cash having been paid 
for same, and the (¢ I rmitted the consolidation upon condition that 


8 Maryland, Laws l h. 180, sees. 27 and 34. 

4 Nebraska, Act f 1909 108, sec. 1. 

5 New York, Laws , ch, 480, sees. 55, 69, and 101. 
6 Illinois, House Bill 907, 1913, sec. 22 


7 Indiana, Public t 
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the Home Telephone Company would surrender to its board of directors 
$100,000 of said stock as ‘watered’ and cancel same and certify that fact to 
the Commission, which was fully complied with before the order of the Com- 
mission became effective permitting the consolidation of said two telephone 
companies.§ 

On the other hand, the Arizona, Ohio, Maryland, and Kansas public 
utility commissions, and the Massachusetts Gas .and Electric Light 
Commission, are on record as granting applications for the issuance ot 
securities by a consolidation, without conducting any valuation of the 
properties owned by the separate companies, apparently justifying 
their action upon the ground that the capitalization of the properties 
was not increased by the consolidation. 

The Arizona commission, in granting its consent to the El Paso and 
Southwestern Railroad Company to consolidate with five smaller com- 
panies, imposed the following restriction: 
provided that the entire issue of the capital stock and bonded indebtedness 
of such consolidated company issued in lieu of the present outstanding stock 
and bonded indebtedness of such separate companies so proposing to consoli- 
date shall not exceed, without the further consent of the commission, the 
present total amount of all such capital stock and bonds issued by each of 
said companies, respectively, and now outstanding.® 

The Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commission recently 
granted its approval to the consolidation of the Turners Falls Power 
and Electric Company with the Turners Falls Company, both engaged 
in supplying electricity. The former company was to issue 25,000 
shares, par value $100 each, to be exchanged share for share for the 
entire capital stock of the Turners Falls Company, the latter when 
exchanged to be cancelled. In granting this petition the commission 
states: “By reason of the proposed consolidation the facilities for 
furnishing and distributing electricity will not be diminished, and no 
increase will be effected in the aggregate capital stock, or in the 
aggregate debt of the two institutions.”’° Apparently no consideration 
was given to the actual value of the properties, aside from pointing 
out that the “‘book value” of the properties in each case exceeded the 
outstanding liabilities. The same course of action was followed by 
the Kansas commission in permitting the consolidation of the Salina 


8 In this case no opinion was written, but the order entered was apparently 
founded upon an extensive knowledge of the affairs of the company. Second 
Annual Report, Missouri Public Service Commission, p. 85. 

® First Annual Report, Arizona Corporation Commission, p. 825. 

10 Public Utility Reports Annotated (Lawyers Coéperative Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.), 1915. B., p. 61. 
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Telephone Company with the United Telephone Company. The 
United Telephone ‘ was to assume all the obligations of the 
Salina Company and to exchange its stock share for share for that of 
the Salina Compa which was then to be cancelled. No valuation 
of the properties was conducted, and no reference to the value of the 
properties appears in the decision.'' Similar actions had been taken by 


both the Maryland’? and the Ohio'*® commissions. 
In a recent dec 1 of the Illinois Publie Utilities Commission, in- 


volving the consolidation of the Illinois Northern Utilities Company, 


the Freeport Railway d Light Company, and the Tri-County Light 
and Power Compa two conflicting points of view regarding the 
capitalization of consolidations are expressed.'* The majority of the 
commission take the position that a consolidation should be permitted 
to issue capital stock and obligations, dollar for dollar, to the amount 
of the outstanding issues of the companies forming the consolidation ; 
but the minority insist that no securities should be permitted to be 
issued, except after a valuation of the property. The conflicting points 
of view are more s ply defined than in any other commission deci- 
sion up to the present time dealing with this subject. The majority 
justified its action pon the ground that the Illinois statute simply 
forbids the commiss from permitting the capitalization of consolida- 
tions to exceed that of the companies consolidated, but that the com- 


mission is not required by the statute to conduct a valuation; that no 
one would be benefited by reducing the existing capitalization; that if 


the commission should withhold its approval and thereby prevent the 


consolidation the same amount of stock would be outstanding; and that 
a public utility commission cannot properly deal with, or endeavor to 


eliminate, over-capitalization which has come about prior to the estab- 
lishment of governmental control of security issues. The majority 
therefore held that the petition for the consolidation should be granted, 
and that the exchange of securities might be made, the capital stock 
and the bonded indebtedness of the consolidated corporation to be the 
same in par amount as that of the corporations to be consolidated. 
However, it was provided that each of the certificates of stock of the 
consolidated corporation should contain a statement to the effect that 


11 American Telephone & Teleg aph Co. Commission Leaflet No. 29, p. 793. 
12 Jbid., No. 16, p. 600 

18 Annual Repe O} Public Utility Commission, 1913, p. 106. 

14 Public Utility ¢ ission of Illinois—Opinions and Orders, No, 7, July, 
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the issue had been authorized by the commission, “without investiga- 
tion by said commission of the value of the assets of said corporation.” 
The dissenting commissioners contend that “the issuance of any stock 
without a determination of the value behind the stock is contrary to 
the spirit and purpose of the law, and contrary to public policy,” and 
insist that the commission should exercise its privilege to conduct an 
evaluation of the property before permitting the issuance of securities. 

The issues involved in this problem are much broader than the mere 
question of the proper capitalization of consolidations. |The funda- 
mental question is, What is to be the attitude of the state toward cor- 
porations which were already over-capitalized at the time of the estab 
lishment of government control of security issues? Is the state to 
endeavor to squeeze out such past over-capitalization, or is it simply 
to endeavor to prevent subsequent inflated issues? The same question 
arises not only in connection with petitions for consent to issue 
securities in consolidation cases: it likewise presents itself every time 
an over-capitalized utility petitions for consent to issue additional 
securities even for purposes which are proper, and in proper amounts. 
For if the state is to adopt the general policy of endeavoring to undo 
past over-capitalization, an over-capitalized concern cannot be permit- 
ted to make new issues until it first brings the value of its existing prop- 
erty up to the amount of its outstanding capitalization, or scales its 
capitalization down to correspond to the value of its property. Most of 
the commissions have taken the position that over-capitalization which 
came into existence prior to the establishment of commission control 
will be no bar to the issuance of new securities, when such new se- 
curities are for purposes properly chargeable to capital account and 
are issued for purposes properly chargeable to capital account and are 
issued in proper amounts. The Ohio commission says: “ .. . the 
commission has held to the idea that past derelictions of duty or of- 
fenses involving even moral turpitude should not be regarded as a bar 
to future honest action, although the honest superstructure may of 
necessity be compelled to rest upon a dishonest foundation.”'* This 
statement may be regarded as fairly typical of the attitude of all the 
commissions except those of Massachusetts and Texas. The course 
here indicated seems to be the reasonable one for regulating bodies to 


follow, for otherwise the issuance of securities for making needed 


extensions, betterments, and improvements, would be rendered difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible. 


15 Report of Public Service Commission of Ohio, 1912, p. 4. 
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The situation seems to be analogous in the case of securities to be 
issued by a consolidation. To require the capitalization of a con- 
solidation to be scaled down to correspond to the actual value of the 
properties involved obviously would mean in many cases that the con- 
solidation would not be effected, and that, therefore, the community 
would be deprived of the advantages arising from unified operation, 
such as more economical financing, reduction in the cost of operation, 
and more eflicient management. There is good reason to think that 
consolidation, especially of the smaller local utilities, will frequently 
lead to important gains and sayings— in the benefits of which the public 
may share, where there exists a regulating body with wide and ample 
powers. ‘Therefore a policy which would discourage such consolida- 
tion would be unfortunate indeed. 

Further, to require a consolidation to limit its capital stock and 
bonded debt to the actual value of the property involved (if the state 
is not under obligation to protect authorized securities) would seem 
to be as retroactive as to require a corporation to wipe out all its past 
over-capitalization before permitting it to make new issues for better- 
ments or improvements. If there be over-capitalization, it came 
about in most cases when such practices were not illegal, and when the 
utilities in making excessive issues were only engaging in practices 
which still widely prevail in other lines of business. For the state 
now to require the elimination of a portion of this capitalization, the 
issuance of which was perfectly legal at the time it was issued, would 
indeed seem to establish an ex post facto practice. True, it has 
frequently been recognized by regulating bodies that insolvency and 
reorganization offer a proper time to apply the pruning knife to 
fictitious capitalization. The New York commissions have insisted 
that in reorganization proceedings, a corporation in issuing its new 
securities for old is to be treated as a new enterprise, and that the 
amount of securities properly issuable is to be governed by the actual 
value of the assets, regardless of previous capitalization. In this 
position it has been followed by the Missouri, California, and other 
commissions. But a consolidation is essentially different from a re- 
organization. A reorganization, generally speaking, is brought about 
because the capitalization is so excessive that the fixed charges cannot 


be met. Such a situation, at least in most cases, justifies a scaling 
down of those charges or of the total capitalization, in the public 
interest. But a consolidation may represent a merger of separate 


companies, each of which is prosperous and successful, and each of 
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which beyond all question is able to meet its fixed charges. Under 
such circumstances there does not appear to be the same justification 
for the state to insist upon a reduction in the capitalization. 

The above reasoning all rests upon the assumption that a state 
is not under obligation to guarantee a return, or to protect with any 
particular rate of return securities the issuance of which it may have 
approved, through its regulating body. While this is the position of 
nearly all the commissions,'’® and while provisions to this effect are 
actually contained in the public utility laws of many states, this prin- 
ciple cannot be said to be indisputably established ; for up to the present 
the courts have not been called upon to pass directly on the question 
as to whether a state, in the making of rates to the consumer, is under 
obligation to establish such rates as will provide a fair return, or any 
return, upon securities the issuance of which it has specifically ap- 
proved. Obviously the reasonable assumption is that the state is 
under no such obligation. The state does not guarantee securities to 
investors when it approves them. With governmental regulation of 
securities, as without it, presumably rates will continue to rest upon 
the actual value of the property. But if the states are to be held 
responsible to permit a fair return on securities bearing their stamp of 
authorization, then the whole situation regarding the capitalization of 
consolidations is changed. It was pointed out in the Illinois decision, 
above referred to, that whether or not the petition of the consolidated 
company were granted, the same amount of securities would be out- 
standing. But it is important to note that the outstanding securities 
issued before the establishment of commission control do not carry 
with them the authorization of the state; whereas, after consolidation 
under commission control the whole new issue carries the authoriza- 
tion and approval of the state. If the capitalization of the constituent 
companies is to be the basis for the capitalization of the consolidated 
company, and if the authorization of the state indicates that securities 
are to be protected or guaranteed, or even are to be a factor of any 
importance in rate making, then utility companies, in so far as they are 
over-capitalized before consolidation, will materially strengthen their 
position by the mere process of consolidation, and the public to the 
same extent will lose. It is, therefore, evident that if state authoriza- 
tion of securities means state protection for them in rate making, the 


16 The only commission which has definitely announced its intention to pro- 
tect securities authorized by it is the Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion. See “Two Rate Decisions of Importance,” by the author, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1915. 
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petition of a consolidation to issue its securities must be treated exactly 
as the petition of a new enterprise. In other words, the amount of 
securities properly issuable must depend upon the value of the prop- 
erty. tlurther, if all securities approved by the state are to be pro- 
tected by it in regulating rates to the consumer, insistence upon an 
equivalence betw 1 t capitalization of a consolidation and the value 
of the property involved cannot be regarded in any sense as retroactive. 
lor the new securities authorized by the commission or the regulating 
body possess an « ly different character from that of the old 
securities. ‘The substitution of the securities of the consolidation for 
those of the consolidated companies to the same aggregate amount, 
is not merely a | ition of the status quo, but it becomes a substi 
tution of state-} d securities for those which are not so protected. 

In view of the lack of authoritative judicial determination as to the 
extent of the obligation of the state towards securities approved by it. 
it is difficult to state what should be the attitude of regulating bodies 
regarding the nee of securities by consolidations. It is surprising 
that this issue has not yet been fought through the courts. Final 
determination of is question is much to be desired. Such de 
termination would materially simplify not only the question of the 
capitalization onsolidations but also the whole problem of public 
control of utility curities 

Raven E. Hemman. 
Northwestern'l rsity. 
A new edition of The Federal Anti-Trust Laws with Amendments 


has been issued (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Off., pp. 105, 10c). This 
includes a list of cases instituted by the government and citation of 
cases decided thereunder. 

Two recent issues of the Bureau of Railway Economics are Com- 
parative Railway Statistics, United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 
(Washington, Miscel. Series No. 25, 1916, pp. 78) and Statistics of 
Railways, 1905 , United States (No. 26, pp. 57). 

The bulletin of the American Railway Engineering Association for 
October, 1916, contains a List of References on Valuation of Steam 
Railroads, prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics (Chicago, 
pp. 147). 

The Annual Report of the Department of City Transit of Philadel- 
phia for 1915 (pp. 840) includes elaborate charts showing rapid 
transit development, having particular reference to the distribution 


of passengers. 
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The Fourth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts (Boston, Jan., 1917, pp. exv) gives special attention to 
the street railway question and in particular to the demands made by 


certain companies to obtain an increase in rates. 


Labor 


ARBITRATION AWARDS UNDER THE ERDMAN AND NEWLANDs ActTs.— 
In May, 1916, the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
was directed by the Senate to prepare a report on the effects of the 
various arbitration awards made under the Erdman and Newlands 
acts upon the wages and working conditions of railroad employees. 
The report transmitted in response to this request has since been 
published as a Senate document. (Report of the United States Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation on the Effects of Arbitration Proceed- 
ings upon Rates of Pay and Working Conditions of Railroad Em- 
ployees. Prepared under the direction of the Board by W. Jett Lauck. 
Senate Document No. 493, 64 Cong., 1 Sess. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1916, pp. 608.) The report is intended to show 
primarily how the award in each case compares with the demands of 
the employees and, so far as the data could be secured, the extent to 
which wages were advanced and working conditions improved by each 
award. A “history” of each case is also given, but this is little more 
than a bald recital of names and dates. More than one set of facts of 
vital significance in the working of the Newlands act are omitted. 
The arguments of the respective sides are given in summary for the 
last three regional arbitration cases under the statute; and in several 
cases, notably that of the conductors and trainmen versus the eastern 
roads in 1913, the reasons stated by the board for its decisions are 
given. Several railway arbitrations carried on outside the statute, the 
most important of which is that of the engineers in eastern territory 
in 1912, are also included. 

The report shows that thirteen cases were submitted to arbitration 
under the Erdman act. In the first of these, submitted in January, 
1907, the award was only technically an arbitration award, as it merely 
embodied the terms of an agreement reached by the parties the day 
after the hearings were begun. Eight cases were reported as concluded 
under the Newlands act prior to June 30, 1915. Four of the twenty- 
one cases, two under each act, were regional arbitration cases. In 
all but three cases under the Erdman act and two under the Newlands 
act the federal mediators were obliged to choose the neutral member 
or members to complete the board, the members chosen by the parties 
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having failed 9 mm the additional member or members. In all 


but a few « irbitrator or arbitrators selected by one of 


the sides disse: n one or more items in the award. 

As to the g n of how the award compares in each particular case 
with the demands of the men, no exact quantitative answer can be 
obtained from the report. In nearly every case both the demands and 
the awards invol tems which are so different in character that the) 
are not con irate But even in the matter of direct wage de 
mands it is to tell in all but a few cases what proportion oi 
the aggregate wage increase asked was actually granted. In a very 
few cases t ird awarded a lump sum or a given percentage increas: 
in the aggregat l‘or the most part, however, specific rates were de- 
manded instead of specific increases, and specific rates were awarded; 
and for such cases the rates in existence before the award are not set 


forth with ness required for a quantitative comparison of 


the increases warded with those actually asked. The percentages 
gained by each class of workers are given in some cases, to be sure, 
but in only tw s the number of men in each class given. For 
example, in tl ts of the firemen’s Eastern arbitration in 1913 
and the eng id firemen’s arbitration in the West in 1914-1915 
the data g though considerable, are insufficient for the desired 
comparison he wage increases awarded with those demanded. In 
both cases nds were for standard rates. The report gives 
many pages letailed figures as to the rates on individual roads be 
fore and rations, but not all of the roads involved are fully 
covered in the wage returns in either case, and in neither is the classi- 
fication of t] ) ives in the returns the same as that followed in 
the demands a ie award. Moreover, a further difficulty stands 
in the way ting the actual wage increases awarded in th 
cases in in train service. This is the uncertainty as to 
what wage in ire indirectly involved in reductions in the num- 
ber of hour n as the basic day—that is, the number of hours after 
which overtime begins—for men whose runs are expected normally to 
exceed that er of hours. 

Incomplete though the wage data available for comparisons are, 
enough is given to icate that the arbitrators did not as a rule merely 
split the differe: n arriving at their awards. It is clear that in 
many instances tl n were given considerably more than half of 
what they asked 1 few instances all—and in other instances they 
were given only a small fraction of the increase demanded. In the 


firemen’s arbitrat n western territory in 1910, for example, the 
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men were awarded at least two thirds of what they requested where 
the demands were for specific increases. In many cases, too, the 
boards awarded much larger percentages of what was asked to some 
groups of workers than to others. There are instances of a board 
granting demands for some classes in full and much less than half of 
what was asked for other classes in the same award. Differentials 
are in some cases introduced in the award which do not appear in the 
demands, and there are instances in which requests for differentials 
of a standard amount are met by a refusal to establish any differential. 
Many of the rules demanded, too, are either granted outright or re- 
fused outright. 

If the awards in the last three regional arbitrations held under the 
statute be studied as a group, a number of interesting and significant 
points appear. In all three cases one of the central demands is that 
for standardization of wage rates, hours, and working conditions; and 
it has met with a large measure of success. Where the boards have 
refused to award uniform rates it has been because of non-uniformities 
in the skill or effort required for the service rather than because of 
inequalities in the earning power of the roads. The boards have also 
consistently granted the men’s contention that no existing wage rate 
or condition more favorable to the men than that awarded should be 
reduced or withdrawn as a result of the arbitration. On the other 
hand, the demand for time and a half for overtime in freight service 
(other than switching), first advanced in a regional arbitration in 
1913, was refused both in 1913 and in 1915. In several other mat- 
ters a later board has followed the ruling of an earlier one. This 
consistency is found also in the awards in the group of telegraphers’ 
cases. 

In the matter of general wage advances the boards seem to have 
been influenced chiefly by increases in the cost of living and the degree 
to which the amount of work or the responsibility placed on the worker 
had increased, if at all. A wage principle advanced by the engineers 
and firemen in the last regional arbitration should also be noted. The 
men asked that the engineers and helpers on electric locomotives should 
be paid the same rates as were asked for engineers and firemen on steam 
locomotives. They admitted that the work on electric locomotives was 
not so laborious, particularly in the case of helpers, but urged, among 
other things, that the “employees should be privileged to share in the 
productivity and economic advantages resulting from the introduction 
of labor saving and profit producing machines.” The board declined 
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to grant the same standard rates for western territory for the electric 
locomotives as were granted for steam locomotives because “the electric 
service was in a state of development and there was no uniformity in 
practice,” but it did award that on each road on which the electric 
locomotives were introduced the minimum day’s rates in steam service 
should hold for the electric service also. 


Davin A. McCase. 


Princeton versity 

Among the new issues of the United States Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics are: 

No. 193, Dressmaking as a Trade in Massachusetts, by Dr. May 
Allinson (Washington, Sept., 1916), which is to be noted at greater 


length in the next issue of the Review. 

No. 202, Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Managers’ 
Association of Boston, Mass.: Held May 10, 1916 (p. 64). This is 
a verbatim transcript. 

No. 206, The British System of Labor Exchanges, by B. Lasker 
(Oct., 1916, pp. 67 ving an account of the system which has been 
in operation since 1909. Apparently employment insurance has not 
lessened the work of labor exchanges. There has been a reduction in 
casual labor. It is believed that public opinion has been affected so 
that the public authorities have decreased the evil of seasonal un- 
employment. 

The hearings, entitled Threatened Strike of Railway Employees, 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, during the late 
summer, have been published as a Senate document (64 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 549, pp. 171 

The Law Reporting Company (74 Broadway, New York) has 
printed the Proceedings, Brief, and Award in the Arbitration Case 
Between the Railroads and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx Labor Agreements (pp. 41), prepared 
by J. E. Williams, chairman of the board of arbitration, Sidney Hill- 
man, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and Professor Earl Dean Howard, director of labor for Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, gives details of the arrangements which have been made 
by this firm for its employees. Articles by Professor Howard and 
Professor Wigmore are reprinted from the Illinois Law Review for 
March, 1916. 


The Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
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and the Dress and Waist Industries of New York has summarized its 
experience in a pamphlet, Sir Years Work and Progress (Union Sq., 
New York, June 31, 1916, pp. 31). 

Bulletin No. 12 of the Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts 
is entitled Preliminary Report on the Effect of the Minimum Wage in 
Massachusetts Retail Stores (Boston, Nov., 1916, pp. 53). It is 
stated that the proprietors of the larger retail stores with few excep- 
tions have accepted the recommendations of the commission. About 
January 1, 1916, when the commission’s recommendations became ef- 
fective, the wages of nearly 40 per cent of the employees concerned, 
employed in 900 stores, were raised; and in these stores the percentage 
of wage increases was 46. In the stores where the wages previously 
paid were not less than the minimum rates recommended, the percentage 
of wage increase was 20 per cent. The report includes the result of 
an investigation of the committee of the Boston Social Union which 
showed that the total earnings in the year 1916 of women and girls 
who were known to have lost their positions in consequence of the 
introduction of the minimum wage and have been compelled to seek 
other employment would be greater than would have been the case 
had they retained their positions in the retail stores at the wages they 
had been receiving. It is also stated that there is no tendency for 
the minimum wage to become a maximum. 

The Third Annual Report of the State Board of Labor and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts (Boston, Jan., 1916, pp. 140) contains an 
appendix on an examination of minors by Dr. M. Victor Safford. All 
cotton manufacturing centers were covered by this examination; 679 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18 were subjected to physical ex- 
aminations. Tables are given showing, by ages and _ nationalities, 
height, weight, chest measure, and strength of grip. These results 
are compared with similar measurements made of other groups. The 
tables also show the diseases and defects found among these employees. 

The Bureau of Accident Prevention of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation of Chicago has made a Study of Accidents for the year 1915 
(Chicago, Sept. 1916, pp. 31). This is the third year during which 
this association has collected accident statistics from its member com- 
panies. Interesting charts are included. 

The Women’s Trade Union League of Massachusetts has prepared 
an argument for The Forty-Eight-Hour Week for Women (Boston, 
919 Washington St., 1917, pp. 19). This is to serve as propaganda 
for the campaign for a reduction in the hours of labor for women. 
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The Mayor's Committee on Unemployment of New York City, as 
the result of its investigations, has published two pamphlets. Planning 
Public Expenditures to Compensate for Decreased Private Employment 
during Business Depressions (Nov., 1916, pp. 29) is a fuller report of 
an address 1 R. Shillady 


, secretary of the committee, originally 


presented befor National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Indianapolis, May 16, 1916. A summary is given of recommenda- 
tions made by other commissions along the line suggested, including 
the experience of foreign countries. It is believed that several of the 
federal departments might make an advantageous shifting of expendi- 
tures over a period of years so as to secure larger outlays in periods of 
depression. Particularly is this true of expenditures by the Reclama- 
tion Service, and of venditures for public buildings, rivers and har- 
bors and good roads. It is also believed that railroads could take 
advantage of hen the price of materials is low to undertake 
a larger volume o provements. The second report deals with Dock 
Employment in New York City and Recommendations for its Reg- 
ularization (Oct., 1916, pp. 82, 50c). This is a much more exhaustive 
study and takes up questions of conditions of employment, wages and 
earnings, and collective agreements. <A detailed scheme is added for 
centralizing and regularizing the « nployment of longshoremen. 


Mr. Edwin V. O’Hara, chairman of the Industrial Welfare Com- 


mission of the State of Oregon, summarizes in a recent pamphlet the 


Oregon experience with A Living Wage by Legislation (Salem, 1916, 
pp. xxiii, 57). This contains the code of rulings of the Oregon com- 
mission, the text of the minimum wage law, and extracts from the 
Oregon sup rt decisions upholding the constitutionality of the 
act. 
Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

EpucatioNat CAMPAIGN CoNcERNING ComMerciAL Paper. When 
the National Mo ry Commission submitted its final report to Con- 
gress it included among the seventeen enumerated faults of our old 


banking system several concerning the commercial paper situation in 
this country. On the one hand it lamented the absence of an open dis- 
count market where, through the extensive buying and selling of good 
commercial paper, a high degree of fluidity of credit could be assured. 
But, even more fundamentally, it regretted the absence from our system 
of the kind of paper that could be dealt in in such a market. 

In the Federal Reserve act with its amendments, Congress went as 
far as it could in providing a basis for the creation of an open dis- 
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count market. It authorized rediscount and open market operations 
by the federal reserve banks, it legalized acceptance practice in home 
as well as in foreign trade, and it gave the Federal Reserve Board 
broad authority in defining and in fixing rates of discount at the reserve 
banks for the different classes of paper. Moreover, after some ex- 
perimenting, the Reserve Board, in a series of regulations, authorized 
differential rates of discount for the kinds of paper that could be used 
in rediscounting and that could be handled in open market operations. 
Yet despite a little advance that has been made every interested ob- 
server of the situation recognizes that we are far from creating an open 
discount market. 

Two reasons in the main may be adduced in explanation of this 
fact. In the first place, the reduction of the required reserves by the 
Federal Reserve act itself and the great influx of the gold from 
abroad so eased the money situation that there was little inducement 
to the banks to concern themselves much about the possibility of re- 
discounting paper, and hence about the kinds of paper necessary for 
the purposes. In the second place, the relatively easy money situation 
and the facility with which credit could be obtained according to the 
old established methods afforded no stimulus to business men to study 
the weaknesses of accepted methods and to supplant them with new 
methods deemed more efficient. Hence it is recognized that the full 
possibilities of the federal reserve system can be realized only after 
American business men and bankers have given sufficient study to the 
domestic credit situation to induce them to work together for such 
readjustment of present-day methods as may be desirable. 

With the object of stimulating the interest necessary for such a 
study, and, at the same time, with the purpose of supplying as much 
material bearing on the subject as can be brought together, two Phila- 
delphia business men, Mr. John S. Jenks, Jr., and Mr. George H. Paine, 
have undertaken a broadly conceived educational campaign. As a first 
step there will be published some special newspaper editions dealing 
with the whole subject in as comprehensive a way as possible. Contribu- 
tions are being prepared by such specialists in the academic field as 
Professors Seligman, Kemmerer, Patterson, Moulton, and Dean Kinley 
and by Dr. Willis, M. C. Elliott, Gilbert Montague, H. B. Paton, 
John G. Johnson, and Professors Sullivan, Brannan and Williston 
in the practical and legal fields. Studies will subsequently be made of 
credit practices in the various lines of trade; and through discussion 
and experimentation it is hoped not only to arouse interest but also to 
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assist the evolution of a form of credit procedure that will meet the 
requirements of sound principles, and at the same time insure the will- 
ing cooperation of American bankers and business men. 

As a practical suggestion in this connection, Messrs. Jenks and 
Paine, with their associates, have devised a new form of commercial 
paper which aims to combine the advantages of the single-name 
promissory note with those of the trade acceptance, and which at the 
same time endeavors to meet the objections that are raised against these 
forms. Arrangements have been made for an extensive experiment in 
actual practice with the new form. A careful study of these ex- 
periments will be made and the results thereof will be duly published. 
It is hoped in this way to make a strong appeal to the practical business 
man, doubtful of purely theoretical arguments. At the same time it 
is hoped to learn from actual experimentation what the needs of 
American business as well as what its possibilities in the field of credit 
practice may be 

Those likely to be interested in this educational campaign, and 
desiring to be kept in touch with its main developments, are requested 
to communicate with the undersigned who has agreed to exercise general 
editorial supervision over it 

EvGene E. AcGer. 


Columbia University 


The Petersburg Land Bank Committee representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Petersburg has printed the Argument 
Presented to the Federal Farm Loan Board for the Establishment of 
a Federal Land Bank at Petersburg, Virginia (Oct., 1916, pp. 78, 
maps). This contains a discussion of the factors that must determine 


farm loan needs and the reasons why a land bank should be located in 


Virginia and more specifically in Petersburg. There are several 
statistical charts showing the farm mortgage debt of the proposed 


federal land district by states compared with Iowa. The maps show 
the railroad facilities of Petersburg, the geographical location of Pe- 
tersburg with reference to the farm land in surrounding states, and also 
certain climatic phenomena pertaining to the district. 

The Secretary of the State Banking Board of Nebraska, in the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report showing the condition of building and 
loan associations of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1916, pp. 155), calls attention 
to the high rate of interest which borrowers of these institutions pay in 
that state. He believes that before long legislative interference will 


be necessary. 
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€ The Union Trust Company of Detroit, Michigan, has published a 
|- pamphlet entitled T'wenty-five Years of Humanities and Benefits 
(1916, pp. 36) which gives a popular account of the work of a trust 
d company. 
y ' The Massachusetts Commission on Cost of Living has made a brief 
e : report on Anthracite Coal (pp. 8). It is believed that the recent in- 
. : crease in the price in Massachusetts is by no means due entirely to 
€ policies of mining companies. There has been a lack of cars and labor. 
" Railroad embargoes have played a large part. 
| 3 The November Bulletin of the Department of Public Welfare of 
; Chicago makes an exhaustive report on the Loan Shark in Chicago, 
, prepared by Dr. Earle E. Eubank (Chicago, Nov., 1916, pp. 137). 
This describes the varieties of loan shark, the extent of the business, 
; its technique, devices for getting business and making collections; 
legislation; and the substitute plans, such as the employers’ loan fund, 
credit unions, the Morris plan, and the National Federation of Re- 
, medial Loan Associations. 
: i The 1915-1916 Supplement to Payne’s Banking Laws of New York 
2 has recently been published (75c.) 
i Among the reports of proceedings of bankers associations are to be 
noted : 
; The Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
i ; Georgia Bankers’ Association (Haynes McF adden, secretary, Chandler 


| | Bldg., Atlanta, 1916, pp. 180), which contains an address on “The 
j federal reserve,’ by Charles S. Hamlin of the Federal Reserve Board. 
ba Maryland Bankers Association Twenty-first Annual Convention 
: (Charles Hann, secretary, Merchants-Mechanics’ First National Bank, 
| Baltimore, 1916, pp. 115). 
Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Michigan Bankers Association 
(H. M. Brown, secretary, Ford Bldg., Detroit, 1916, pp. 149). This 
: contains an address on “The Ford profit-sharing plan.” 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association (D. S. Kloss, secretary, Tyrone, 
é 1916, pp. 302) contains the debate between the Pittsburgh and Phila- 
. delphia chapters of the American Institute of Banking on the question, 
“Resolved: That the closing of accounts on terms exceeding thirty 
days by acceptance is an improvement over the present method of 
merchandise extension” (pp. 148-181). 
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Public Finance 


FinanciaL Statistics or States: 1915 is the title of a 125-page 
publication which was prepared under the supervision of Mr. Starke 
M. Grogan, chief statistician for statistics of states and cities, and 
issued by the United States Bureau of the Census in November, 1916. 
Perhaps the sco )f this work is best expressed in the opening par- 
agraph of the report itself 

The statistics herew resented relate to the financial transactions of the 
48 states for th year 1915 and of the financial condition of each state 
at the close of fi yea For those states which closed their fiscal year 
on June 30 the data ven pertain to the year beginning July 1, 1914, and 
ending June 30, 1915; for other states the data are of the twelve-month or 
fiscal period ending on a date between July 1, 1914, and June 30, 1915. The 
report presents statist of (1) the total and per capita receipts of states 
from revenues, from the principal classes thereof; (2) the total and 
per capita payme f states for expenses, interest, and outlays, and for each 
of the principal classes of expenses and outlays; (3) the total value of state 
properties; (4) the total and per capita indebtedness of states; and (5) the 
total and per capit essed valuation of property subject to taxation. 


In spite of the explanation in the above paragraph, to say that these 
statistics are for the fiscal year of 1915 is likely to be misleading to 


many because there are only twelve of the 48 states whose fiscal years 


end on June 30. Presumably this means that, for the other 36 states, 
these statistics are really for their fiscal years of 1914 instead of 1915. 

A little more than half of the report consists of general tables which 
present the main analyses of receipts, payments, etc., mentioned in 
the paragraph quoted above. The rest of the report is text in ex- 
planation of these tables. Considerable addenda in the form of special 
tables are includ n the text. Over a fourth of the text is devoted 
to the definition of the accounting terminology. Perhaps this much 
Space for termino] 9 Ss justified in order to secure definiteness and 
accuracy; and, furthermore, it may have some small influence in im- 
proving and in Kk yr uniform the accounting systems of some of the 
states. 

To present, in really comparable form, the financial statistics of 48 
different states, with all their diversities of organization, administra- 
tion, and account ; an exceedingly difficult, as well as a somewhat 
tedious and ex sit ndertaking. The difficulties are great not 
only because tI unting svstems are not uniform, but also because 
many of the: stems are antiquated, inadequate, and misleading. 
This report undertakes to harmonize the data and to make them really 
comparable, Th theds and principles followed in making this 
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harmonization, as outlined in the introduction, seem to be sound and, 
on the whole, to be as well adapted to secure the desired ends as could 
be expected or asked. There are certain numerated difficulties, how- 
ever, which the report frankly admits that the Bureau of the Census is 
unable to overcome. 

The analyses in the general tables are presented in good form and 
in as much detail as the size of the report permits. The text and the 
special tables therein modify or qualify the data of the general tables 
to such an extent that one takes a considerable risk in drawing any 
conclusions without first making a thorough study of a large part of 
the report. There are, also, some matters which one is likely to mis- 
understand unless familiar with the revenue systems of the states in 
question. This report fills an important gap in the statistics of gov- 
ernment finance already published by the Bureau of the Census. 
Though not mentioned in the report itself, it is the reviewer's under- 
standing that it was made in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
National Tax Association. Most or all of the data for a similar report 
for the following year have already been collected and it is to be 
hoped that such information will be made available annually hereafter. 
An even greater desideratum is that this and other agencies shall help 
to bring about improved accounting and fiscal practices in states and 
other governmental units. 

Roy G. Brakey. 


University of Minnesota. 


Tue Comparative Cost or State GoverNMENTs. The _ present 
writer is especially interested in the census publication noted above 
because of the fact that for several months immediately preceding its 
publication he had been assisting the Minnesota Tax Commission in 
conducting an investigation or study of the comparative cost of gov- 
ernment in a group of North Central states comprising Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa. This latter study 
covers the fiscal year of 1915 for each state except Ohio. On account 


/ 


of a change in the date of the fiseal year, Ohio had a 714-month fiscal 
period, but no 12-month fiscal year of 1915; hence, the fiscal year of 
1916 was taken in its case. Data for 1916, rather than for 1915, 
would have been used throughout had it been available. In the case 
of only three of the states mentioned above— Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Iowa—are the data for the same year, 1915, presented in the 


census publication, 
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ope of our study is less comprehensive than 
ind it does not undertake to make 
rrection of the original accounting, or 
il rather than on a cash basis, as does the 
Wit ees in amount of available time, assistance, 
| justify most of these differences in treat- 
{ the two studies are reasonably harmonious, 
npared them, and in so far as they refer to the 
rwise comparable. 
here the results of our study in any detail. 
which most impressed the present writer is a 
the difficulties of making and presenting such 
that will not be misleading to the average, and even 
ide} We do not think these difficulties are peculiar 
we are sure that they were met by the census in- 
they are characteristic of similar difficulties met in 


stigations., 


In order to give a more vivid pic- 
ficulties and to indicate their bearing upon how one 

tistics it may not be amiss to cite a few concrete 
ficulties which we encountered ‘in our study. 
1uses of the difficulties are the differences in the 
he differences in the functions and activities 


vards, and officials. The accounts of state 


isurers are not kept primarily for the purpose of show- 


current costs of government, but are concerned 
itions and funds; that is, the chief aims of the 

s are to see that legislative appropriations are credited 
drawn are charged against, their proper funds, 
ls are not overdrawn. Though these are very 
esira functions for accounting officers to perform, 
to secure these ends do not necessarily, in fact do not 
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the current costs of government. Transfers are 
| to another; sometimes the transfers are only one 
oth ways, sometimes they are retransferred to other 
ppears as a payment or disbursement of one fund 
»f another. It is obvious that the sums of the receipts 
ill funds contain duplications and do not 
1e cost of government to the state. Some auditors 
p accounts of most of these transfers in such a way 


nated from the totals, but in hardly any case are 
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all of the difficulties and dangers of misconstruction and misapprehen 
sion avoided. 

Sometimes, too, appropriations are made in such a way that it is 
unpossible for the auditor to keep a satisfactory set of accounts, For 
example, one state auditor writes: “We have what I consider to be 
a very poor system of appropriating money in this state; for instance, 
an appropriation is made by the legislature for a state institution or 
department, and then, in addition, the state institution or department 
is allowed to draw from the general fund the amount it may require for 
certain purposes and the result of this system is that it is almost im 
possible to tell the amount that may be drawn in many cases.” 

Another difficulty is that practically all the state accounts are of 
cash receipts and disbursements. ‘The current costs of government 
for any particular year are not, strictly speaking, either the cash re- 
ceipts or cash payments of that year; even still less accurately are they 
the tax levies of that year, or of the preceding year; rather they are 
more accurately the expenses accrued in that year. The total amount 
of cash received by the state treasurer from the first day until the last 
day of the fiscal year—and this is what his and the auditor's accounts 
show—may include large or small amounts that were due in the prev- 
ious year and may fail to include equal or very unequal amounts that 
were due in this year but not received until later. If the lag were 
always exactly or even approximately the same, perhaps the figures 
for receipts would not be very misleading. But even then, receipts 
alone do not take account of balances on hand at the beginning and 
end of the year. If these are taken into account, we discard receipts 
as a measure of costs and go over to payments or disbursements. 

Disbursements as a measure of current costs are perhaps the best 
practicable gauge that we have under existing systems of public ac- 
counting, but they, too, as an accurate measure, fall short in several 
respects. There is much the same difficulty about delinquent pay- 
ments as about delinquent receipts. A second difficulty is that the 
state’s fiscal year does not coincide with many of the natural fiscal years 
of certain activities. For example, the natural fiscal year for highway 
improvements may be the calendar year, so that a state’s fiscal year 
ending June 30, or near that date, as is most common, shows parts 
of two years’ expenditures, rather than one year’s. It would seem that 
the natural fiscal year of universities and other state schools would 
correspond so well with the state’s fiscal year that there would be no 


difficulty in these cases, at least; but owing to the lag, it is true in 
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state has a corresponding state officer. lowa alone of the six states 
compared has no tax commission. Some of the usual duties of this 
commission are performed by the auditor, the executive council, and 
an ex-officio board of equalization. The treasurer collects the in- 
leritance tax in lowa. ‘The same is true in Wisconsin, though the tax 
commission performs some of the duties of assessment. In Minnesota 
this tax is collected by the attorney general and in Michigan by the 
auditor. ‘The executive council in lowa, which is a sort of cabinet or 
commission of state officers with expenses of its own not allotted to 
regular executive offices, has no counterpart in the other states com- 
pared. The state liquor licensing board and the board of public works 
in Ohio have no comparable counterparts in the other states. The 
boards of charities in different states have widely different powers and 
expenditures. The agricultural commission of Ohio has succeeded to 
the functions and powers formerly exercised by the state board of 
agriculture, the board of livestock commissioners, the board of control 
of the state agricultural experiment station, the dairy and food com- 
mission, the fish and game commission, the state board of veterinary 
examiners, and part of the former duties of the state board of phar- 
macy. In Indiana, there is no separate state banking, insurance or 
land department. The auditor looks after the usual activities of these 
departments, in so far as they are looked after. In Indiana and 
Michigan, each charitable and penal institution is under an independent 
board; in the other states of our group they are under central boards. 
In most states the state board of agriculture is a board which runs 
the state fair, but in Michigan it is a board of trustees or regents of 
the state agricultural college. A so-called state fair is held in Mich- 
igan, but the state government makes no appropriation and really 
has nothing to do with it. A county agent in most states means an 
agricultural supervisor; in Michigan it means a charitable officer. In 
some states, notably Iowa and Indiana, and Michigan in part, the 
auditors’ reports take no account of earnings or fees of various in- 
stitutions. In the other states most, though not quite all, of such 
receipts are covered into the state treasury and total disbursements 
as shown in the treasurer's and auditor’s reports include both these 
earnings and ordinary appropriations from state funds. Ohio sup- 
ports four state universities, Indiana two, each of the other states only 
one. In Michigan, Iowa, and Indiana, the state agricultural college 
is separate from the state university; in the other states, it is not, and 


its expenses cannot be satisfactorily separated from those of the uni- 
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versity. In most cases it is impossible to show separately the costs of 


the agricultural experiment stations. 

The above li i differences is far from being exhaustive, but it il- 
lustrates the difficulties that must be met in making an accurate com- 
parison of cost Even if all of these difficulties were successfully 
overcome, not ich weight should be given to gross payments, or 
net payments, or even to per capita payments of state government as 
such; rather, th ould be viewed in their relation to at least three 
other considera s: first, the burden of such payments in view of the 
wealth or income of the citizens of the respective states; second, the 


irden which payments of the state government as 


part of the tot 
such entail in view of the fact that many functions performed in one 


state by the s government are left to the local divisions of govern- 
ment in other states, thereby lessening state taxes by increasing local 
taxes; and third, the extra services, if any, which the citizens otf a state 
get because of the extra payments which they make. In other words, 
extra payments may or may not be more than justified by extra benefits 
which they make possible. Neither decreased nor increased cost pay- 
ments are desirable or undesirable in themselves. The chief con- 
sideration is, Are the costs justified by the returns? 


Roy G. BLakey. 


Report oF THE INDIANA SpectAL Commission ON Taxation. The 
last general revision of the Indiana tax laws was made in 1891. 
At that time, the legislature provided for the continuance of the general 
property tax, with certain minor changes from the plan previously ob- 
taining, and cr 1 a State Board of Tax Commissioners to supervise 
the administration of the law. The state board was given power to 


assess such erties as railroads lying within the state, to reassess 


individuals and corporations upon appeal of the same from county 


boards of review, and to raise the assessments of the counties in whole 
or in part. The board, however, was not authorized to change local 
assessments upon its own initiative, nor was it given the power to 
appoint towns! or county assessors, nor to remove them in case of 


their inefficiency. 

After about 1910, complaints against the operation of the general 
property tax system in Indiana became numerous and finally attracted 
state-wide attention. Accordingly, in 1915, the legislature authorized 
the appointment of a Special Commission on Taxation to study the 
problems of taxation as they had arisen in the experience of the state. 


| 
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Subsequently five commissioners were appointed by the governor and 
the commission in turn secured the services of Professor Robert A. 
Campbell, of Cornell University, to act as its expert assistant. Under 
Professor Campbell's direction, a survey was made of representative 
counties to discover to what extent there was under-assessment of 
real estate. Figures were also collected relative to the assessment 
of personal property, both tangible and intangible. A number of 
hearings were held by the commission. As a result of these investiga- 
tions, it was definitely established that most real estate was under- 
assessed, that there was wide variation in the assessment of all classes 
of property, and that but a fraction of intangibles was ever placed 
upon the tax duplicate. 

In making its report (teport of the Indiana Special Commission on 
Taxation, Indianapolis, 1916) the commission failed to reach a 
unanimous decision. Three of its members—a real estate dealer, a 
farmer, and a former city official—declared that the general property 
tax was correct in theory, but that in Indiana it had broken down in 
practice merely because there had not been an efficient administration. 
These commissioners accordingly advocated increased powers for the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners—thereafter to be known as the 
Board of Tax Control—chief among which powers were to be the right 
to bring before itself for review any individual local assessment, and 
the right to bring proceedings in court for the removal of a local tax 
officer who should fail to perform his duty. The majority report also 
recommended the limitation of tax rates for the state, the counties, and 
the townships; such limitation to be preceded by a complete reassess- 
ment. It was not suggested, however, that the limitation of rates 
should be protected against legislative increases by an amendment to 
the constitution. The employment of “‘tax-ferrets,’ to search out in- 
tangible property, was also advised. 

According to an opinion rendered by the attorney general of the 
state, the Indiana constitution excludes the employment of a classified 
property tax and also a progressive income tax. In view of this opinion, 
the majority report of the commission had little to say about an income 
tax; and it made practically no comment at all upon the merits of the 
classification plan. The latter fact is not surprising, however, when 
we consider the ardent defense made by the majority members in favor 
cf a uniferm general property tax. 

Two minority reports were rendered: one by Professor William A. 
Rawles, of Indiana University, and the other by Fred A. Simms, a 
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The Sixth A) Report of the New Hampshire Tax Commission 
(Concord, 1916, pp. 212) contains the papers read at the fifth annual 
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conference of the New Hampshire Association of Assessors, held in 
December, 1915. Among these are: “Municipal financing and ac 
counting in New Hampshire,” by Edward C. Mabie, assistant to the 
state tax commissioner (pp. 13-26); “Town and village accounts in 
New Hampshire,” by Professor W. R. Gray, of Dartmouth College 
(pp. 27-42); “Taxation of intangibles,” by J. H. Morris, of the board 
of assessors of Concord (pp. 80-86) ; and “Methods of valuing property 
for taxation,” by Albert O. Brown (pp. 87-94). 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of 
Rhode Island (Providence, Jan, 15, 1917, pp. 49) has several pages 
devoted to description of the inheritance tax act of 1916. 

In the Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut, 1915-1916 
(Hartford, 1916, pp. 254), in addition to the statistical tables, there 
is extended comment on the taxation of inheritances (pp. 48-56), in- 
cluding a chart showing inheritance tax receipts since 1890. There 
are also charts of state receipts and expenditures for the year 1916. 
An account is given of the operation of the new tax laws of 1915. 
Extracts are reprinted from reports from tax commissions relating to 
topics immediately connected with tax problems in Connecticut and 
reprints of record cards and blanks used by tax officials (pp. 84-96). 
The brief submitted by the state to the supreme court on the taxation 
of water, gas, and electric companies according to gross earnings is 
also inserted, and there is a reprint of the addresses delivered at the 
Annual Conference of the State Tax Officials’ Association held in 
Hartford in 1915 and 1916. 

The Proceedings of the Conference Held in Baltimore, Thursday, 
July 6, 1916, under the Auspices of the State Tax Commission of 
Maryland (pp. 60) contains addresses on “Valuation,” by A. C. Gird 
wood, secretary; “The needs of a general assessment in Maryland,” 
by A. P. Gorman, chairman; “Plan for general reassessment of real 
estate,” by L. W. Wickes, of the tax commission; ‘Administrative 
problems,” by Oscar Leser, also a member of the commission; and 
“Methods of assessment in Baltimore City,” by T. J. Lindsay, special 
assessor in Baltimore. 

In connection with the proposed legislation for changing the tax 
system in Kentucky, the Louisville Real Estate Board submitted a 
brief on Tazration of Mortgages in Kentucky (pp. 67), prepared by 
EB. L. MeDonald. This advocates a mortgage recording tax. 

The Second Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Association 
(Columbia, 1917, pp. 133) is largely devoted to statistical tables. 
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The Second Biennial Report of the Tax Commission of South Dakota 
for 1915-1916 (Pierre, 1916, pp. 233) again returns to the advisability 


of placing | essment under the supervision of county assessors 
as a substitute for local town assessors. There is a summary of laws 
of other stat relating to abatements, rebates, and refunds. A map 
on page 57 shows the average assessed value of farm land per acre. 

The Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts has published Instructions 
to Assessors (Boston, 1917, pp. 45) in accordance with a law passed in 
1916. The purpose of this is to secure uniform assessment of real 
estate and tar personal property. 


The New York State Tax Department has prepared a Review of 
Local Assessments, 1916 (Albany, vol. 1, no. 5, Nov., 1916, pp. 66). 
It deals largely with equalization. 


The State Tax Board of Virginia has published two bulletins: The 
Effect of Segregation in Virginia (Richmond, Sept. 14, 1916, pp. 8); 
and The Ta yn of Intangibles in Virginia (Nov. 11, 1916, pp. 13). 
These are issued in the form of instructions to local officials. 

The Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts in Bulletin No. 1 sum- 
marizes the Requirements of the Massachusetts Tar Law (Boston, 


1916, pp. 39), giving detailed explanations in regard to the provisions 
of the new income tax law. 

Various banks have recently published pamphlets dealing with the 
new tax laws mg which may be noted: by the Bankers Trust 
Company, The Federal Income Tax Law; (pp. 46) and by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, The Federal Estate Tax Law and 


Regulations (Inheritance Taz) (pp. 35); The Transfer Tar Law of 
the State of New York as Amended in 1916 (pp. 47); and The Secured 
Debts Tax I and Mortgage Tax Law of the State of New York 
(pp. 56). 

Students of municipal finances are advised to note the reports of 
the Comptroller of the City of New York in the series known as 
Financial Summary appearing monthly and quarterly. The tables in 
these reports “follow the plan of progressing from generalities to par- 
ticulars; from a comprehensive view of the total amount and general 
scope and purpose of the City’s receipts and payments to a significant 
classification of each prime element.” This series dates from the 
beginning of 1913. 

Insurance and Pensions 

A new annual edition has been published by the Insurance Depart- 

ment of the State of New York of Fees and Taxes Charged New York 
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Insurance Companies by the Insurance Departments of Other States 
for 1917 (Albany, 1916, pp. 52). 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has prepared a bulletin 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance (Madison, August, 1916, pp. 
33). This contains a discussion of compensation cost, management ex 
penses, insurance rates, and losses, with statistical tables. 

The Board of Compensation Commissioners of Connecticut has is- 
sued a volume entitled Compendium of Awards of the Compensation 
Commissioners for the years 1914 and 1915 and for the Months of 
January to May Inclusive of 1916 with the decisions of the Connecticut 
courts of appeal (pp. 732). 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Industrial Insurance Department of 
Washington deals with the workmen’s compensation act (Olympia, 
1916, pp. 175). A full discussion is given of the operation of the 
system since its establishment in 1911. 

The address by Walter G. Cowles, vice president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, delivered before the Insurance Society of New 
York, October 17, 1916, on The New York Standard Compensation 
Policy Forms has been reprinted by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford (pp. 21). 

A committee of investigation of the Province of British Columbia 
has published a report on Workmen’s Compensation Laws (Victoria, 
Mar. 1, 1916, pp. 21). This committee visited the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, and the provinces of Ontario and Nova Scotia. Hearings 
were held in fourteen cities. Its recommendations are presented in 
concise and clear form. The evidence is also published in four volumes. 

The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts has made a Report of a 
Snecial Inquiry Relative to Aged and Dependent Persons in Massa- 
chusetts, 1915 (Boston, Dec. 15, 1916, pp. 107). This study may 
serve as a Statistical basis for any proposed legislation for old age 
insurance. It is noted that this is the third inquiry on old age pen- 
sions which has been made in Massachusetts since 1907. The report 
was prepared under the immediate supervision of Mr. Roswell F. 
Phelps, of the Bureau. Appendix C contains a bibliography on old- 
age pensions, 1912-1916; and another appendix gives a description of 
systems in foreign countries. 

The following pamphlets deal with health insurance: The Need 
for Health Insurance, by Irving Fisher (reprinted from the American 
Labor Legislation Review, vol. VII, no. 1, 1917, pp. 16); Health In- 
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surance Stand d Tentative Draft of an Act Submitted by th 
Committee on § | Insurance of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation rd edition, May, 1916, pp. 32); Dangerous Tendencies 
in the Amer r S il Insurance Movement, by P. T. Sherman, an 
address deliv« | before the Insurance Society of New York, Novem- 
ber 21, 1916 (pp. 14 Of allied interest are Health of Garment 
Workers; the Relation of Economic Status of Health, by B. S. Warren 
and Edgar Sydenstricker, published by the United States Public Health 
Service (Wa 0 Reprint No. 341, 1916, pp. 10); A Sickness 
Survey of North Carolina, by L. K. Frankel and L. I. Dublin (Wash 
ington, United States Public Health Service, Reprint No. 367, 1916, 
pp. 27); A Sickness Survey of Boston, Massachusetts, by L. K. 


Frankel and L. I. Dublin (New York Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1916, pp 


Demography 


The Bure of the ( sus has made Estimates of the Population of 
the United States as of July 1, 1915, January 1, 1916, July 1, 1916, 
and January 1, 1917 


The paper by Lee K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, entitled A Study of Mortality Statistics of Southern Com- 
munities, read before the Southern Sociological Congress of New 
Orleans, April 12, 1916, has been reprinted as a pamphlet (pp. 15). 
This is a useful summary of the surveys which have been made during 
the past few years of the health conditions in the southern cities. 
Based upon such surveys, the author presents data to indicate the 
effects which health campaigns have had upon mortality in that section 
of the United States. Tables are prepared derived from the reports of 
the Bureau of the Census and also the experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, with comparisons for the white and colored 


population 


The federal Bureau of the Census has issued the following reports: 
Cotton Product nd Distribution, 1915-1916 (Bull. 134, 1916, pp. 
99); Rice ¢ nd Polishing. Census of Manufacturers: 1914 
(1916, pp. 9 Financial Statistics of States, 1915 (1916, pp. 125); 
Mortality Statistics, 1914 (1916, pp. 714). 


Federal Public Documents 
FepERAL DocuMENTS AND THE REVISION OF THE PRINTING Laws. 
The economists of this country probably make more use of the pub- 


lications of the federal government than any other single group of 
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readers. ‘They will, therefore, have a special interest in the proposal 
now before Congress to revise and codify the printing laws, em- 
bodied in the printing bills (Senate bill 1107 and House bill 866+4).' 
These two bills are practically identical and closely follow the pro- 
visions of the printing bills introduced in the preceding Congress. 
The particular interest of each economist in these bills relates to the 
provisions they make for placing copies of official publications where 
he may consult them. This need is, of course, best met by a system 
of prompt distribution of a complete file of the important documents 
to the libraries of the institution with which he is connected or in 
some library available to the public generally. Up to the present 
time this has been attempted by making one library in each con- 
gressional district a “depository” library—that is, a library in which 
public documents are regularly deposited free of charge on condition 
that the public is allowed free reference use of the volumes. There are 
now about 500 of these depositories. They include the libraries of 
most of the larger colleges and universities, and usually it is to these 
libraries that the economist must refer in order to consult this material. 

When the plan of depository libraries was adopted, it was apparently 
the intention of Congress that each should keep on its shelves a com- 
plete file of federal publications; and at first practically everything 
printed for the government was sent to each depository in the form of 
a “collected set” of documents. This file usually contained not only 
the documents printed for the special use of Congress but also those 
printed by the executive departments for the information of Congress. 
From the Fifteenth Congress, this “collected” or ‘“‘congressional’’ set 
of documents has consisted of four series: Senate reports, House 
reports, Senate documents, House documents. At the time the system 
of depository libraries was inaugurated, the publications of the federal 
government consisted of about one hundred items annually; and ap- 
parently it was assumed that there would be no difficulty in having the 
depositories keep for their readers complete files of these records of 
the operations of the national government. In recent years interest in 
these publications has increased and some complaints have arisen be- 
cause the work of arranging and binding the documents in sets, with 
document numbers, volume, and serial numbers affixed, delayed the dis- 

1In the hope of effecting some of the economies of these bills, the Printing 
Committee of the Senate introduced, on January 10, a brief bill (Senate bill 
7795) containing some of the more important provisions of the larger bills. 
This bill has been passed by the Senate, but it is doubtful if there will be time 
to pass it in the House during the present session, 
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tribution of the sets t braries until some months after the close of 
each session of Cong: lo make the information available as soon 
as possible, the plan was adopted of a preliminary distribution; that 
is, upon the publication of an annual report, such as that of the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, unbound copies without document numbers— 


the so-called plain-title or departmental edition—were immediately 


sent to the depositories. Later on, the same volume would be given its 
House document number and made part of the collected set. Ther 
would thus be two editions of the same publication sent to the libraries. 
In some cases the same publication would appear in more than two 
editions. This duplication of editions of course has caused the libraries 
considerable labor and confusion in the listing, cataloguing, and 
indexing of the docu 

At the present tin number of congressional documents and re- 


ports amount to about 2,000 annually. In the two years of the Sixty- 


third Congress (April 1913-March 3, 1915) this number was 5,309, 
and the “collected” or ‘‘congressional” set was bound up into 352 
volumes. In addition to these > volumes, there were a large num- 
ber of departmental publications not included in the set. The present 
situation is, therefore, that libraries and institutions receiving federal 
publications must expect to handle this large volume of printed matter, 
part of which is in form of the collected set (with volume and 
document numbers at d) and part of which is in the departmental 
or plain-title editions 

To simplify this situation, the representatives of the libraries and 
others have recommended the plan of publishing one edition only of 
each document and by ] rence publishing only the edition without 
any document number. In response to these appeals, Congress, in 
1907, directed that all annual and serial publications originating in 
the executive departments should not be included in the numbered 
document series of Congress, even though the publication were one 
specifically ordered to be printed by either house. The plan was in 
operation for less than one year, and proved to be unsatisfactory to 
those connected with th k of Congress. In January, 1908, Con- 
gress directed that the document numbers should be replaced on the 
annual and serial publications which are required by law to be sub- 
mitted to Congress but provided that the depository libraries should 


receive these publications only in the plain-title editions, without 
document number. Thus congressional set for the first session 


of the Sixty-fourth Congres December 6, 1915-September 8, 1916) 
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consists of 3 volumes of Senate reports, all distributed to the de- 
positories; 4 volumes of House reports, all distributed; 44 volumes of 
Senate documents, all except volume 2 distributed; 149 volumes of 
House documents, only the following being distributed to the de- 
positories : volumes 3-4, 17, 21-26, 29, 39-40, 85-87, 122, 126, 1387- 
149. The numbers omitted had been distributed in the plain-title or 
departmental editions, so that only 30 out of the 149 volumes of 
uniformly bound House documents have been sent to the libraries; 
if a library desires to make up a complete set to continue its former 
files, the departmental editions must be inserted in the missing spaces. 

Obviously the arrangement is an unsatisfactory compromise. Ex- 
pressed in its simplest terms the problem amounts to this: The con- 
gressional set is a convenient form of preserving the reports and 
documents needed by a legislative body—in fact practically all the 
important countries of the world have adopted a form similar to this 
for the use of their parliamentary bodies. The difficulty arises when 
this piece of legislative apparatus is presented to libraries whose 
needs call for an entirely different arrangement of this material. 

In the work of a large legislative body, such as the Congress, it is 
of considerable importance to have an identifying mark on each pub- 
lication in addition to the title of the document. Many of the titles 
closely resemble each other—in some cases recent documents have had 
the exact title of earlier documents; many of the titles are misleading 
and apparently have no connection with the subject-matter of the 
report; the names of the authors (i.e., bureaus or departments) change 
frequently ; several departments have had bureaus with identical names 
(such as the old bureaus of statistics in at least three departments) ; 
sometimes two or more departments will issue reports on the same 
subject. In the next place, it is important to Congress to have all the 
reports, submitted to it at each session, published in one document set; 
these reports from the executive departments are prepared for the use 
of Congress, which has by law required their presentation; and at the 
present time they number between 400 and 500 annually. In the 
hurry of a legislative session, with over 500 members of the two houses 
to be supplied with this material, these points probably have much 
greater weight to the officials of Congress than they have outside of 
the city of Washington. On the other hand, the need of those en- 
gaged in research work is for a file of documents arranged by subject; 
and in order to enable the libraries to do their work efficiently in meet- 
ing this need, the publications should, as far as possible, be printed in 
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a form which will enable the libraries to arrange the volumes in this 
manner. It is also a to the libraries to have but one edition of 
‘each publication. 

The printing bills now before Congress provide that when a doc- 
ument is once printed it shall always retain that form, and even if 
ordered reprinted by either house the original titles must be kept. 
It specifies, however, that reports required to be made to Congress by 
law shall be issued as numbered documents, and the reprints of these 
must retain the document number. This will eliminate from the con- 
gressional set such publications as the Geological Survey bulletins, 
monographs, Ethnology bulletins, Pan-American Union bulletins, and 
the like, which of course are not usually required by Congress in the 


wisiat 


enactment of le 

This solution of the problem will not be satisfactory to those who 
have urged the abolit f the congressional set as the only logical 
way to settle the problem ‘he bill provides, however, that the Joint 
Committee on Printing o two houses shall have charge of th 
binding of documents for the depository libraries. As this committe: 
and its officials have always taken a sympathetic attitude towards the 
wishes of the libraries, t eds will undoubtedly be given careful 
consideration in making up the sets for libraries. In particular, thi 
recommendation of tl iperintendent of Documents that the volum: 
numbers be omitted from the sets, and that the actual title of the volume 
be made the principle title with the document number as a secondary 


title, will undoubtedly be taken up soon after the bill is enacted. 
One feature of the bill which will be of assistance to economists is 
the so-called valuation plan of distribution of documents to members 
of Congress. The existing printing laws provide that each member 
shall receive a small number of every document published, with the 
result that the member 1 city district is given the same number 
of agricultural publications, which he cannot use, as the member from 
a farming district, while the latter is given a number of publications 
which he does not need, but which would be of use to the city membem 
The proposed valuation plan provides each member of the House with 
a book credit of $1,800 and each Senator with a similar credit of $2,200 
annually. On demand, the Superintendent of Documents must supp!) 
each member with available publications up to the values just named 
This will make it possil for a library, or for any one interested, to 
apply to a member of Congress for copies of publications ; and, instead 


of being limited to one or two copies of important documents as at 


present, the member will be in a position to furnish a number of copies 
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of important items from his account. The plan will also enable a 
library to secure additional copies of documents for seminar or other 
reference collections, while the instructor will find it more easy to 
obtain copies for personal use. 

In order to show clearly the present status of the congressional set 
of public documents, a list is appended which indicates the form in 
which the documents of the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
will be distributed. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Henry J. Harris. 


Senate Reports Serial Number 
Vols. 1-3—Nos. 1-871 (with exceptions): Miscellaneous 6897-6899 
Vols. A-C—Nos. 8-869 (with exceptions): Reports on 

private bills, ete 

Hlovse Reports 
Vols. 1-3——-Nos. 4-1201 (with exceptions): Miscellaneous 6903-6905 
Vol. 4—No. 284, 2 pts.: Revision of laws, common car- 

riers and antitrust, report and proposed bill 6906 
Vols. A-D—Nos. 1-1194 (with exceptions): Reports on 
private bills. ete. 


6900-6902 


6907-6910 
The lettered volumes contain only the reports on pri- 
vate bills and joint resolutions and on simple resolutions. 
Under the provision of the act of January 20, 1905, the 
“usual number” of such reports could not be printed. 
These private reports are bound in volumes lettered A 
to C for Senate reports and A to D for House reports. 
These cannot be furnished to depository libraries, but 
copies will be kept in the Senate and House libraries, the 
Library of Congress, and the library of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. Volumes 1-3 of the Sen- 
ate and volumes 1-4 of the House, which will be furnished 
as usual, contain all the reports on public bills and joint 
resolutions ordered printed during the session. 


Senate Documents’ 
Vol. 1—No. 1: Report of secretary of Senate, July 1, 
1914-June 30, 1915 6911 
2: Report of Government Printing Office, 
6912 
Navy yearbook, 1883-1916 69138 
Vol. 4—No. 21: Laws of 3d Philippine legislature, 3d 
session, with certain laws enacted by Phillippine Com- 
mission 6914 
Vols. 5-6—No. 247: Fiscal relations between United 
States and District of Columbia, report of Joint Select 
Committee, with hearings 6915-6916 


1 Volume 2 is omitted from the sets supplied to libraries. 
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Vol. 7—No. 268: Aeronautics, Ist annual report of Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Mar. 3- 


7 
Vols. 8-10—No. power cde in 

United States, pts. 1-3 . 6918-6920 
Vol. 1I—No. 355: Inde t of Uct. 15, i914 

(Clayton act) and of act p pproved May 15, 1916 (Kern 

amendment ) ‘ 
Vol. 12—No. 362: Central heating, lighting, and power 

plant 
Vol. 18—No. 379: ill y polic’ United States, 4th 

Vol. 14— 392: isth report of National Society 

Sr eae of American Revolution, Oct. 11, 1914-Oct. 

Vol. 15—No. 404: Railway land grants in lowa 
Vols. 16-17—No. 40! omination of Louis D. Brandeis, 

hearings, vols. 
Vol. 18—No. 412: itiol act as amended, Federal 

reserve act, and other laws relating to national banks. . 
Vols. 19-29—No. 41 Industrial relations, final report 

and testimony submitted to Congress by Commission 

on Industrial Relations, vols. 1-11 
Vol. 30—No. 461: Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 

hearings before Interstate Commerce Commission... . 6940 
Vol. 31—No. 493: Railroad labor arbitrations 6941 
Vol. 32—No. 500: Federal farm loan act 6942 
Vols. 33-34—No. 529: Laws of 3d Philippine legislature, 

4th and special sessions, with certain laws enacted by 

Philippine Commission, vols. 1-2 6943-6941 
Vol. 35—No. 547: Public land statutes of United States 6945 
Vol. 36—No. 549: Threatened strike of railway employ- 

ees, hearing . eo 6946 
Vol. 37 -No. ertuilizer industry} 6947 
Vol. 388—No. 553: Appropriations, new offices, etc. .... 6948 
Vol. 39—No. 322: Water-power development bill, com- | 

parative print showing H. R. 408 as passed by House 

and as reported by Senate Committee on Public Lands, 

with S. 3331 as reported by Committee on Commerce. 

No. 444: Rural credits bill, comparative print showing 6949 

S. 2986 as passed by Senate and as passed by House. 

No. 531: To increase revenue, comparative print 

showing H. R. 16763 as reported to Senate, and pres- 

ent law 
Vol. 40—No. 425. Statue of Henry Mower Rice... 

No. 552: Statue of Zebulon Baird Vance 
Vols. 41-43—No. 4-550: (with exceptions): Documents 

of a public nature 6951-6953 
Vol. 44—Nos. 5-542 (with exceptions): Private claims 

and other minor documents 
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House DocuMENts* 
Vol. 1—No. 1364: Foreign relations, 1915 
Vol. 2—No. 359: Treasury Department reports, 1915.. 6956 
Vol. 3—No. 37: Receipts and disbursements, 1915.... 

No. 1275: Deficiency estimates, 1917, 1916, and 6957 

prior years 
Vol. 4—No. 27: Estimates of appropriations, 1917.... 
Vols. 5-6—No. 24: Report of Comptroller of Currency, 

Vol. 7—No. 29: Report of Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue, 1915 
Vol. 8—No. 36: Annual report of Director of the Mint, 

1915, and report on precious metals, calendar year 1914 6962 
Vol. 9—No. 32: Public Health Service report, 1915.. 6963 
Vols. 10-12—Nos. 619-622: Hygienic Laboratory bul- 

letins, 102-105 6964-6966 
Vols. 13-15—No. 92: War Department reports, 1915, vol. 

1, Secretary, chief of staff, etc.: vol. 2, Engineers; vol. 

3, Bureau of Insular Affairs, governor of Porto Rico, 

and Philippine Commission 6967-6969 
Vol. 16—No. 144: Army register, 1916 6970 
Vol. 17—No. 687: Aviation school and training grounds 

for Signal Corps of Army 
Vol. 18-20—No,. 91: Engineer Department report and 

appendixes, 1915, pts. 1-3 6972-6974 
Vol. 21-25—Nos. 54-61, 369-1358 (with exceptions): Ex- 

aminations of rivers and harbors 6975-6979 
Vol. 26—No. 650: Abstract of proposals for material and 

labor for Engineer Department, 1915 
Vol. 27-28—No. 23: Report of governor of Panama 

Canal, 1915; maps and diagrams.................. 6981-6982 
Vol. 29—No. 906: McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 6983 
Vol. 30—No. 33: Justice Department report, 1915 .... 6984 
Vol. 31I—No. 358: Post Office Department reports, 1915 6985 
Vol. 32—No. 20: Navy Department reports, 1915.... 6986 
Vol. 33—No. 384: Navy register, 1915 6987 
Vols. 34-36—No. 1313: Naval Observatory publications, 

series 2, vol. 9, pts. 1-4, appendix 6988-6990 
Vols. 37-38—No. 90: Interior Department reports, i915, 

vol. 1. Secretary and bureau officers, etc.; vol. 2. In- 

dian affairs and Territories 6991-6992 
Vols. 39-40—No. 610: Alaskan Engineering Commission 

reports, and maps, Mar. 12, 1914-Dec. 31, 1915... . 6993-6994 
Vol. 41-—No. 25: Education Bureau report, 1915 
Vols. 42-65—Nos. 40-44, 444-447, 868-884, 1249-1260: 

Geological Survey bulletins, 618-651; Geological Sur- 

vey professional papers 92-95 6996-7019 
2 Only the following volumes are included in the sets supplied to libraries: 

3, 4, 21-25, 26, 29, 39-40, 85-87, 122, 126, 137-149. 
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Vols. 66-67—No. 6 ral resources, calendar year 

1914, pts. 1-2 7020-702! 
Vols. 68-79—Nos. 71 19-459; Water-supply papers 

$71-399 .... 7022-7033 
Vol. 80—No. 660: Pa lice report, 1915 70384 
Vol. 81—No. 1031 itent decisions, 1915 7035 
Vol. 82 No. 38: Reclamation Service, 14th report, 1915 7026 
Vol. 88—No. 903: Agriculture Department reports, 1915 7037 
Vol. 84—No, 93: Agriculture Department yearbook, 1915 703 
Vol. 85—No. 112: Statement of expenditures of Depart- 

ment of Agricultur 70389 
Vol. 86—No. 944: pecial report on diseases of cattle. . T7040 
Vol. 87—No. 1009: Spec ‘eport on diseases of horse TOL 
Vol. 88 No. 1361: Report on work and expenditures of 

experiment stations, 19] 
Vols. 89-90—No. 136 

Soils, 17th report, I maps TOR, 
Vol. 91—No. 425: Weather Bureau report, 191; . 7045 
Vol. 92—No, 423: Commerce Department reports, 1915 TOG 
Vol. 98—No. 31: Coast and Geodetic Survey report, 1915 TO47 
Vol. 94—No. 1363 heries Bureau bulletin, 

1915 TOLS 
Vol. 95—No. 35: Foreign commerce and navigation, 1915 TOO 
Vol. 96—No. 45, 12 pts.: Monthly summary of foreign 


vol. 35, 


commerce, june, 1916 


7050 
Vol. 97—No. 3: Statistical abstract of United States, 
1915 


7051 
Vol. 98 No. 22: 


iu, Commerce Dept., 


report, 1915 705 
Vol. 99—No. 448: 47 innual list of merchant 


vessels, 
7053 

Vol. 100—No. 28: ibor Department reports, 1915 .. 705 
Vol. 101—Nos. 46, Labor Statistics Bureau bul- 

letins 180, 182, men in industry series 7-9. . 7055 
Vol. 102—Nos. 47, 115! ume, 181, 200; Wholesale 

prices series 4-5 7056 
Vol. 1083—No. 49: | 
Vol. 104 No. 50: 

living series 16 7058 
Vol. 105 No. 1156 

of living series 17 7059 
Vol. 106—No. 51: Same 

compensation series 7 7060 
Vol. 107—No. 1162: Same, 203; Workmen’s insurance 

and compensation seric 7061 
Vol. 108—No. 558: Same 3}; Labor laws of United 

States series 7 7062 
Vol. 109—No. 846: ume, 9: Labor laws of United 

States series 8 7063 


7057 
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Vol. 110—Nos. 844, 847, 851: Same, 187, 190, 194; 
Wages and hours of labor series 20-22 
Vol. 111—No. 1163: Same, 204; Wages and hours of 
labor series 23 
Vol. 112—Nos. 845, 1160, 1164; Same, 188, 201, 205; 
Industrial accidents and hygiene series 8-10 
Vol. 118—Nos. 848, 1157: Same, 191, 198; Conciliation 
and arbitration series 6-7 
Vol. 114—Nos. 849, 1154, 1155, 1161: Same, 192, 195, 
196, 202; Employment and unemployment series 1-4 
Vol. 115—No. 1158: Same, 199; Vocational educational 
series 1 
Vol. 116—No. 30: Civil Service Commission, 32d report, 
1915 
Vols. 117-121—No. 89: District of Columbia report, 
1915, Vol. 1. Commissioners and miscellaneous; 
vol. 2. Engineer Department; vol. 3. Health De- 
partment; vol. 4. Education Board; vol. 5. Insur- 
ance Jepartment, calendar year 1914 7071-7075 
Vol. 122—No. 646: Balance sheets of public utilities of 
District of Columbia, 1915 
Vol. 123—No. 442: Federal Reserve Board, 2d report, 
Dec. 31, 1915 
Vol. 124—No. 21: Interstate Commerce Commission, 
29th report, Dec. 1, 1915. 2 pts. in 1 7078 
Vol. 125—No. 34: Report of Librarian of Congress and 
report of Superintendent of Library Building and 
Grounds, 1915 7079 
Vol. 126—No. 361: National Soldiers Home report, 1915 
No. 538: National Soldiers Home report of inspec- 7080 
tion, Aug. 31-Nov. 13, 1915 
Vol. 127—No. 39, pts. 1-6: Pan American Union bulletin, 
July-Dec., 1915, vol. 41 7081 
Vol. 128—No. 39, pts. 7-12: Same, Jan.-June, 1916, 
vol. 42 7082 
Vols. 129-180—No. 397, pts. 1-2: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion report, 1915, National Museum 7083-7084 
Vol. 181—No. 1325: Ethnology Bureau, 34th report, 1913 7085 
Vols. 132-184—Nos. 852-854: Ethnology Bureau bulletin 
60-62 7086-7088 
Vol. 135-1836—No. 818: American Historical Association 
report, 1914, vols. 1-2 7089-7090 
Vol. 187—-No. 1106: Bankruptcy laws of United States 7091 
Vol. 188—No. 1314: Federal farm !oan act 
Vol. 1389—Nos. 1030: 1360. Memorial addresses on 
Samuel A. Witherspoon; Memorial addresses on Joseph 
A. Goulden 
Vol. 140—No. 1055: Final report of Commission to In- 
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Vol. 143—No. 469 Journal of 49th national encamp- 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance and A. N, Young) 
Det. Veccuto, G. Questioni di economia teorica relative alle guerra. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Aug., 1916 (supplement). Pp. 40, 


Ernaupti, L., Roserrson, J. M., and Bert, H. J problemi economici della pace. 
Rif. Soe., May-July, 1916. Pp. 40. 

Ferrer, F. A. An appeal to “the sober reader.” Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 
1916. Pp. 10. 

A reply to Professor Davenport's review of Fetter’s Economic Prin- 
ciples. It is urged that the reviewer has been unfair in various ways, 
particularly in imputing to Professor Fetter views which he does not 
hold. 

Frey, J. P. Robert F. Hoxie: investigator and interpreter. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

An account of Hoxie’s methods in the teaching and study of labor 
problems. 

Hamitton, W. H. The development of Howie’s economics. Journ, Pol. Econ., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 29. 

An able study of Hoxie’s mental development and varied interests 
by a writer to whom Hoxie, the man, had plainly made strong appeal. 
Persons, C. E. Teaching the introductory course in economics. Quart. Journ. 

Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 22. 

College teaching should be training for citizenship. More emphasis 
should be put upon teaching ability differentiating between the teacher 
and the research professor. Teaching should consist of training the 
student to think. The lecture method should be abandoned, and 
greater reliance be put upon the closer contact of teacher with student. 
Trornperc, E. H. Produktion och firvdrf. Ek. Tids., No. 5, 1916. Pp. 11. 

A theoretical discussion of production and consumption. The author 
is not content with a mere equalization of production and consumption, 
but desires social income stream that satisfies human wants and in- 
creases productive power. 

Wurraker, A, C. Fetter’s principles of economics. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 
I I 
1916. Pp. 15. 


A review of Prof. Fetter’s recent text. In the main sympathetic 
and commendatory. The writer feels that Fetter has put himself to 
unnecessary trouble in squaring his terminology with the conclusions 
of modern psychology. 
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ZeuTHEN, F. En moderne eralist, Nat. 6k. Tids., July-Oct., 1916. Pp. 21. 
An appreciative presentation of Carver's theory of distribution, con- 
trasting it with the socialistic. 


A tentative bibliography tobe ". Hoxie’s published works. Journ. Pol, 
Econ., Nov., 1916 


History, United States 
E, 


tracts by L. Bogart) 


ApeL, A. H. The jours of John Greiner. Old Santa Fé, July, 1916. Pp. 30, 
Greiner was an Indian agent in New Mexico in 1852. 

Anprews, C. L. Alaska under the Russians: industry, trade, and social life. 

Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1916. Pp. 18. 


Covers the period 1817-1867. 


Arxinson, B. A. Remin nees of the old stage line. Overland, June, 1916. 


Beir, H. C. The West India trade before the Revolution. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 16 
Describes the actual mechanism of the trade, the kind of vessels 
employed, the routes followed, and the methods of sale, remittance, 
and insurance. 


Boucuer, C. S. The ante-be n attitude of South Carolina towards manufac- 


turing and agriculture Wash. Univ. Studies, Apr., 1916. Pp. 28. 
Brapier, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early rail- 
roading in eastern New England, Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1916. 

Second paper on the subject. 
BusHNELL, D. IL, Jr., Daniel Boone at Limestone, 1786-1787. Va. 


Mag. of 
Hist. & Biog., Jan., 1917 rp.. ii. 


Contains vouchers for supplies furnished to the Indians, and throws 
light on economic conditions on the Virginia frontier. 
Cueyney, E. G. The development of 


the lumber industry in Minnesota. 
Journ. Geog., vol. XIV , no. 6, 1916, 


Crark, V. S. A “History of Manufactures.” Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 23 
A review of Dr. Clark’s book emphasizing those parts which lend 
support to the doctrine of high protection. 
CLevetanpn, F. A. « nalysis of the Indian Bureau. 


Am. Indian Mag., Apr.- 
June, 1916. 


ConnELLEY, W. E h aL l, Coll. Kan. State Hist. Soc., 1916. 


A trail followed by free state immigrants through Iowa to Kansas. 
Coutrern, E. M. Efforts of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 26. 
The confederacy endeavored to secure the allegiance of the northern 
states by making the trade free, and the federal government was in- 
active in prohibiting it for fear of alienating them. 
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Cox, I. J. The new invasion of the Goths and Vandals. Pro. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Assoc., vol. VIII, 1915. Pp. 25. 

A picturesque account of the early settlement of Louisiana territory 
and the attitude of the Spanish authorities. 

Dare, H. C. The organization of the Oregon emigrating companies. Quart. 
of Oregon Hist. Soc., July, 1916. 

Davis, J. S. Charters for American business corporations in the eighteenth 
century. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 10. 

These charters were granted mostly in the period 1780-1800, and 
were for financial, highway, local public service, and business cor- 
porations. 

Fisu, C. R. Social relief in the Northwest during the Civil War. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 16. 

An account of the relief extended to non-combatants and dependent 
families of soldiers. 

Gattaner, R. A. Indian agents in Iowa. II. Agents at the Winnebago, St. 
Peter's, Council Bluffs, and Tama agencies. Towa Journ. Hist. & Pol, 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 38. 

The fourth and last paper in a series dealing with the Indian agent. 
Ginps, L. M. Growth and development of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, North- 

western Banker, June, 1916. 


Girep, C. S. The rehabilitation of the Santa Fé railway system. Coll. Kan. 
State Hist. Soc., 1913-14. 


Hackxert, C. F. Along the upper Missouri in the 70's. S. Dak. Hist. Coll., 
vol. VIII, 1916. 


Henry, H. M. The slave laws of Tennessee. Tenn. Hist. Mag., Sept., 1916. 


Hunt, N. A. By ox-team to California, Overland, Apr., 1916. 


Ketitoce, L. P. Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779. Wis. Hist. 
Coll, vol. XXIII, Jan., 1917. 

Ketioce, J. D. Trip to Oregon in 1852, Trans. Forty-first Ann. Reunion 
Ore. Pioneer Assoc., 1913. 

The party started from Elkhart, Indiana, March 17, 1852, and 
reached Portland, Oregon, October 22. An excellent brief account 
by one of the pioneers. 

Le Duc, W. G. Minnesota at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, New York, 1858. 
Minn. Hist. Bull., Aug., 1916. Pp. 18. 

An account of the agricultural exhibits of Minnesota, which started 
a stream of emigration to that state. 

Lee, J. Journey from Liberty, Missouri, to the Oregon country in 1834. 
Quart. Ore. Hist. Soc., June, 1916. 

An instalment of the diary of the Rev. Jason Lee. 

Lennart, J. The Capuchins in Acadia and northern Maine. Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 28. 
Second instalment. 
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Lockey, F. Some d s of slavery in Oregon. Quart. Ore. 
Hist. soc., June, 


Mayer, W.G. His } f in the Mohawk Valley. Pro. N. Y 
Hist. Assoc., vol : l 
Merrick, G. B. J ph I old 1 the Diamond Jo line of steamers, 1862- 
1911. Pro. Miss l list. Assoc., vol. VIIT, 1915. Pp. 45. 
A line of steamers on the Mississippi between St. Louis and St. Paul. 
Morrison, A. J. A lening by a citizen of Williamsburq. Wil 
liam and Mary Q t., 1916. Pp. 2 , 
The author of tl lest Virginian work on cultivation, published 
about 1794, is shown to have been John Randolph. 
Newson, W.L. The j ’ f the Republic of Teras. S. Hist. Quart., 
Oct., 1916 
Passer, C. J. feograpl luence » the exploration and early development 
of Minnesota, Georg. vol. XIV, no. 6, 1916. 
PoucHuer, J. Socia i he Monon railway in Indiana. Ind. Mag. 
Hist., Dec., 1916 
Designed to connect hicago and Louisville, it determined the 
direction of a broad stream of emigration, and helped to commingle 
the diverse populat nts 
RicumMonp, C. A tions of learning in the Mohawk Valley 
Pro. N. Y. Hist XIV, 1914. . 
Scroacs, W. O. Rura th re Mississippi Valley about 1803. Pro. 
Miss. Valley Hi VIII, 1915. Pp. 16 
Scutiy, J. M. The / the nta Rita copper mine Old Santa Fe, 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 17 
The mine is situated in New Mexico. 
Sears, D. David B. S¢ eC the development of the water power of 
the Mississippi Riv our! ll. State Hist. Soc., July, 1915. 
Spencer, C. W. The i land system of New York. Pro. N. Y. State 
Hist. Soc., Oct., 
SrerHens, F. F. Miss the ita Fé trade. Mo. Hist. Rev., July, 1916. 
Srewart, C. L. Lan enu » th nited States, with special reference to 
Illinois. Univ. Ill. Studies ( ci., Sept., 1916. 
Primarily a study of statistics for Illinois. 
Strrone, W. R. Journey Urbana, Illinois, to Cooke County, Texas, in the 
spring of 1846. Jou tate Hist. Soc., Apr., 1916. Pp. 12. 
Tacxinoton, H. L. Mullan Road. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 
Describes the building of a road between Forts Walla Walla and 
Benton in 1859, by the federal government under the direction of 
Lieutenant Mullan. 
TrimsiE, W. J. The a n history of the United States as a subject for 
research. Pro. Mis ey Hist. Assoc., vol. VII, 1915. Pp. 8. 


A review of work done and a plea for further investigation. 
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Trumpo, F. Early opportunities for education in the Territory of Dakota. 
S. Dak. Hist. Coll, vol. VIII, 1916. 


Vaneciz, F. M. Overland stampede of 1849. Overland, Apr., 1916. 
Van ver Zee, J. The opening of the Des Moines Valley to settlement. Towa 
Journ. Hist. & Pol., Oct., 1916. Pp. 80. 
Covers the period from about 1830 to 1845. 
Weeks, S. B. Tennessee: a discussion of the sources of its population and the 
lines of immigration. Tenn. Hist. Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 9. 
Wirrr, M. E. Personal recollections of the care of the insane thirty-four years 
ago, Pro. Seventeenth lowa State Conf. Char. & Corr., Nov., 1915. 
South Dakota bankers’ association. Northwestern Banker, June, 1916. 
An historical sketch. 
Uria Brown’s journal, Md. Hist. Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 34. 


Concluding instalment of the diary of a western land surveyor about 
1816. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
BeLtoc, H. The economics of war, Finan, Rev. Rev., Sept., 1916. Pp. 14. 

A war is financed partly by economies, partly by the using up of 
capital (as for example the capital represented in  British-owned 
foreign securities), and partly by tribute in the shape of a war in- 
demnity. Economy has not been sufficiently stimulated by the British 
government through the provision of facilities for small savings and 
investments. 

F. Le Maroc économique. I, I. 


Journ. des Econ., Oct., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 16, 19. 


Bryne, E. H. Commercial contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian trade of the 
twelfth century. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 42. 


An important contribution to commercial organization, based in part 
on the manuscript records of Genoese notaries. 


Cuarrerser, A. C. Codperative distribution in northern India. 


Indian Journ. 
Econ., Apr., 1916. Pp. 15. 


Survey and prospects of coéperative societies and stores in rural 
and urban districts. 


CLausen, J. Guatemala: its commercial and financial possibilities, Econ. W1d., 
Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 4. 


Crément, H. Histoire d'un réformateur: Robert Owen. 


Réf. Soc., Aug. 16, 
1916. 


Davies, J. C. An assembly of wool merchants in 1322. 


Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1916, Pp. 10. 


A document from the English archives, with comment. 


Emory, A. D. The Canadian fishing industry. Econ. Wld., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 2. 
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Freunp, E. Tend 
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Covers the right 
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Gonnarkp, R 

Pol., July-Aug., 19 

Theories and f 
Govuvy, L. L’Aus 

A statistical sum: 
Lat, M. Thoughts 

1916. Pp. 18 
Leurevor, R. A. 

Pp. 6. 
P. C. The 

Sept., 1916. P 

An account of a « 
Peyre, R. La qu 

la fin du XVII 
Reep, A. C. The | 

A general survey} 

Sears, L. M. Purves 
1916. 

Economic and } 
Sxeert, C. A. J. The 

An example of the 
TorrrcaarD, J. Ha 

Pp. 27. 

Discusses the pra 
economic union 
Usner, A. P. The P 

Pol. Econ., Dec., 191 

Based in part 

Wireress, L. D. 
1916. Pp. 9 


Anperson, B. M. 


nalist, Jan. 8, 1917. Pp 
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1916. Pp. 21 
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1916 Pp 24. 


ty, freedom of thought, and some of 
wau XVIIT® siécle. Rev. d’Econ. 
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des Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 18 


Indian Journ. Econ., Apr., 


Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916 


f mu native village. Bengal Econ. Journ 9 


rary Indian village, full of concrete detail. 


et des approvisionnements en France a 
Hist., Oct.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 25. 
Monthly, Jan., 1917. Pp. 20. 
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r Elizabeth. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct 


spects, with abundant illustration. 


pany. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 15. 
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Austix, O. P. Who's who in 1916 world commerce? Journ. Am. Bankers As- 
soc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 
Summary of export trade; estimate of domestic trade. 


Baker, H. D. Russia as America’s commercial land of promise. Stone & 
Webster Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 18. 
Enthusiastic account of trade prospects. 

Bennam, R. Trade after the war. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 13. 
Permanent policy of boycott by Allies unlikely to succeed. 

Butt, A, J. The probable effect of the war upon the trade of the world. 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Nov., 1916. Pp. 21. 


Well-reasoned article on effect of waste of labor and capital; ob- 
stacles to be overcome in commercial recuperation, 

Bertet, D. La potasse en Alsace, L’Econ, Frang., Oct. 21, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Prophesies great future development. 

Conway, T. Financing American war orders. Ann, Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 20. 

Value of war supplies exported; methods of payment. 

Davenport, H. J. Wooing trade that can’t be held. Annalist, Nov. 6, 1916. 

No likelihood that trade with South America and Asia can be largely 
extended; commerce will resume old channels after war. 

Dunernx, E, Domaine et perspectives Union Economique Internationale. Rev. 
Sci. Pol., Oct. 15, 1916. Pp. 25. 

Trade between Allies and Central Powers before war; obstacles to 
effective commercial union; progress toward commercial independence. 
Duncan, C. S. The economics and legality of premium giving. Journ. Pol. 

Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 30. 

Arguments for and against use of trading stamps and other 
premiums. 

E. L. Le port de Paris. Monde Econ., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Discussion of project to make Paris a seaport. 

Harpinc, H. McL. Why New York needs a port of transshipment, Greater 
N. Y., Nov. 6, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Advantages of a “free port.” 

Harris, E. L. Sweden's trade and shipping. Americas, Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Impetus furnished by war. 


Hecxscner, E. F. Exportbegrdnsing under kriget. Ek. Tids., no. 5, 1916. 


The author defends the limitation of exports on general principles 
but recognizes the practical difficulties involved. 


Hess, R. H. Futility of a good embargo. Annalist, Dec. 4, 1916. P. 1. 


Advocates strict governmental control of food distribution and 
equitable income and inheritance taxes instead of embargo. 
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Lewis, H. T. The « er » the 


Pacific Northwest. Journ. Pol, 
Econ., Oct 


ts of 


Comparative handling wheat in sacks and 
in bulk. 

Payen, Le ca Econ. Frang., Oct 
14, 1916. Pp 


Influences 


PaYEN, Le Econ Franc., Dec. 9, 1916 


Results ot efforts ¢ iS production. 


Paven, I Le f L’Econ. Franc., Nov. 4, 1916 


Annual review 


Pawtowski, A Journ 
des Be 
Statistics for ir 

Rarrantovicu, A rational des métaur 
Journ. des I 
Lamifications 

Rarratovicu, A Econ 
L916 Pp 


Franc., Oct, 14, 


Slow incre: nd production despite protective tariff. 
) f ‘ Ru during and afte 
the wai 
Translation of 
Ronerts, G. | B ough the de 
lopment ff 
Means of expandi 
Scumipr, I W M ru vets. Moody's Mag., 
Dec., 1916 Pp 
No cause for ala egarding business outlook, but caution neces 
sary. 
Towrr, W. S in selling to South 
Amerv 
No direct relat in trade with any 
South American ¢ 


azil, South 

Series of articles « es a trade possibilities of Brazil. 

How strong governme prise Americas, Nov., 1916. Pp. 5 
Methods of tr { d promotion 

Latin American foreiqn eneral survey. Bull. Pan. Am. Union, 
Nov., 1916 
Decrease in ort exports; statistics by countries. 


List of references ? th I] States as affected by the war 
Speci ul | ibrarie 


Books and periodic 
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To protect the commerce of the city of New York. Greater N. Y., Nov. 6, 1916. 
Objections to readjustment of through freight rates requested by 

New Jersey cities. 

Vast possibilities seen in foreign trade outlook. Greater N. Y., Oct. 23, 1916 


Balance of trade; repurchase of securities; foreign loans; financial 
problems. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 


Crark, E. Municipal ownership in the United States. 


Intercollegiate Socialist, 
Oct.-Nov., 1916. 


A compilation of recent statistics regarding the extent, distribution, 
and growth of the municipal ownership movement in the United 
States. 

Cooker, M. L. The thermal test and the gas situation. Utilities Mag., Nev., 
1916. 


The nation-wide effort of gas companies to secure a reduction in 

the candle power requirement for gas, with particular reference to 

the proposed change in Chicago. 

Cooke, M. L. The nationalization of the private 
Mag., Nov., 1916. 


utility interests. Utilities 


New problems and dangers arising, because of the nationalization 
of the control of local utility properties. 
Drevrus, E. D. 


Reckoning with costs of supe rseded equipment. Elec. Wid., 
Aug. 5, 1916. 


Reasons why expenditures should be permitted to remain in the 
capitalization. 
Erickson, H. Problems in rate regulation accentuated by higher operating 
costs. Elec. Wl1d., Jan. 6, 1917. 
Rates cannot be safely based upon past costs, in view of the rising 
prices of labor, capital, and materials. 
Fremine, S. W., Jr. Rewarding ably-managed public utilities. Elec. W1d., 
Nov. 4, 1916. 
Considers the problem of inducing and rewarding economy and 
efficiency in management of properties of whose rates are subject to 
regulation by commission. 


Keary, P. J. Overhead charaqes in valuation Nera, Oct., 1916. 


Points to the wide divergence in existing methods of handling over- 
head, defines terms, and gives examples of percentages allowed in 
various well-known appraisals. 


Kine, C. L. National issues in local franchises. Flec. Ry. Journ., Oct... 14, 
1916. 
Franchise privileges should be so drawn as to safeguard actual 


money investment, with a sufficient rate of return to keep and attract 
capital. 
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Kine, C. L. Rule é ‘vice adopted by state public service 
commissions. | , 1916. 
A summary of tl lopted by the various commissions, reg- 
ulating water ser\ 
Leavirr, B. low is working out for the consumer and 
the utility I} B [ s & Elec. Eng. Corp.), Dec., 1916. 
Results achieved r the public and the utility companies, 
through commissi 
Lincotn, E. E. | ic utility investments. Am. Econ 


Rev., Dec , 191 


17 


Failure to efficiency in rate regulation will 


prove disastrous 


Meuuins, H. 1 ( municipal qas engine plant. Power, 
July 4, 1916 
Otpuam, J. I Re ; p ration committee. I. B. A. of 
A. Bull., Oct. 18, 

Report of the pul e corporation committee of the Invest 
ment Bankers Associatio1 merica. Deals chiefly with provisions 
for a proposed savings | 1w for investment in public utility bonds. 
Pixe, C. W. Servi é f light and power companies as pre 

] 
scribed by pul is. Utilities Mag., Sept., 1916. 


Comparison of service standards for electric light and power, as 


established by tl va state commissions. 
Ricusersc, D. R ] e. Utilities Mag., Nov., 1916. 

Summary of th development leading up to the present 
situation. 

Suonts, T. F. The tion and the working man, Elec. Ry 

Journ,, Dec. 16, 

Abstract of an livered before the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association. Em} necessity of continuity of service, and 
the joint responsibilit bor and capital to maintain the same. 
VaLentine, A. I I Seattle municipal lives. Elec. Ry. 

Journ., June 24, 19 

A synopsis of the port of the superintendent of public utilities to 
the city council of S 
Wusow, C. FP. Ft iting under state control. Gas Age, 

July 15, 1916 

Commissions otect the rate of returns to stockholders as 
well as to bondholders Rate of return for gas utilities should be from 
8 to 10 per cent up he valuation, varying inversely with the size 
of the property. 

Woop, A. E. The la ‘ municipal utilities. Utilities Mag., Sept., 
1916. 
Labor problems and conditions upon street railways, and the relation 


of public service ¢ yns_ thereto. 
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Boston Elevated seeks financial relief from commission. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Sept. 30, 1916. 

Special committee appointed to consider the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company claims as to the need for additional revenue. The 
company’s proposals look toward assurance of 6 per cent dividends 
on stock. 

Brooklyn rate order not accepted. Elec. Wld., Dec. 2, 1916. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn requests a re- 
hearing upon the recent rate decision of the New York First District 
Commission. Allowances made for depreciation constitute the center 
of the chief controversy. 

The individual service contract in Indianapolis. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 30, 
1916. 

Description of the individual contracts in use between electric rail- 
way employees in and around Indianapolis, and their companies. Soe 
far as known, these together with the New York contracts are the only 
individual working agreements in the electric railway field. 


Kansas City railway gains public favor, Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 30, 1916. 
Description of the methods employed by the Kansas City street rail 
way to change adverse public sentiment and win public favor. 


Regulating $5,313,000,000 of utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 30, 1916. 
A description of the administrative and departmental organization 
of the New York Second District Commission. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Apamson, W. C. (See entry under Tuo, A. P.) 
Artix, G. La gréve des agents des chemins de fer du Nord de l'Espagne. 
Journ. des Trans., Oct. 7, 1916. Pp. 4. 
Aux, G, Salaires et tarifs. Journ. des Trans., Dec. 16, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Batcu, C. F. Analyzing a typical freight car journey. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 
22, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Batt, W. H. The company’s pension plan. B. & O. Employe’s Mag., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 8. 
Description of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s pension plan. 
BartHotomew, W. S. Mechanical firing of locomotives. Pro. St. Louis Ry. 
Club, Nov. 10, 1916. Pp. 44, illus. 
Bettet, D. Les chemins de fer et la guerre. Journ. des Econ., Sept., Oct., 
1916. Pp, 14, 22. 
Betnar, H. W. Car inspection a vital factor in operation. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Jan. 19, 1917. Pp. 6. 


Bonner, F. A. Is Intercolonial’s failure due to low rates? Ry. Age Gaz., 
Dec. 15, 1916. Pp. 4. 
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1917. Pp. 19. 
Pro. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 
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Jan. 20, 1917. Pp. 5. 
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Hu, A. R. How railroads’ dividends may be increased, Pro, St. Louis Ry. 
Club, Dec. 8, 1916. Pp. 10. 

By developing freight transportation, especially in agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Horrman, L. E, Federal arbitration legislation. Ann, Am, Acad., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 6. 

Historical discussion. 

Horkins, J. H. A monthly analysis of operating expenses. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Jan, 5, 1917. Pp. 3. 

With suggested schedule to show monthly unit costs of operation. 

Irevon, R. E. Regulating railroads through federal incorporation. Case & 
Comment, Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Jounson, E. R. Legislation concerning the railroad service. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Der Ausgleischfonds der preussischen Staatsbahnen. Archiv f. 
Kisenbahnw., Noy.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 36. 

The Prussian state railway sinking fund; the law of 1903 creating 
it, with a discussion of its operation and development. Last article 
in a series; the first article has not been received. 

Kevtey, J. Long trains and long hours. Locomotive Engrs. Journ., Dec., 
1916, Pp. 4. 

Kerr, K. C. American history as told in transportation literature. VII. Build- 
ing the first transcontinental line. Ry. & Marine News, Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Larrey, M.C. The Denver §& Rio Grande. Moody's Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 4. 

Statistical and financial analysis. 

La Ror, W., Jr. The function of an examiner. Traffic Wld., Dec. 30, 1916. 

Describes the work of an Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer, 

Lavcnuemmer, M. H. The constitulionality of the eight-hour railroad law. 
Columbia Law Rev., Nov., 1916. Pp. 11. 
Lauck, W. J. The case of railroad employees for an eight-hour day. Ann. 


Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp, 10. 


Lee, B. Commission government. I. The next thing in railway regulation. 
Outlook, Aug. 30, 1916. Pp. 4. 
Ler, E. (See entry under Garretson, A. B.) 
Lee, I. L. The technique of publicity. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Leion, E. B. The true relation of shippers to the transportation problem. 
Ry. Rev., Dec. 30, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Plea for equity and fair dealing for the railways. 
Lincotn, E. E. The control of return on public utility investments. 
Econ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 
Reply to J. Bauer in September, 1916, number of the Review. 
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McCasz, D. A ( n r disputes under the Erdman, 
Newlands, ana 1. Pol, Sci., Jan., 1917. Pp. 14. 
Marsu, A. R. Ame h osperity in 1916. Econ, Wld., 
Dec., 1916. 

Monkswe tt, R. A. H. ¢ 1 early days and development. Ry, 
News, Nov 

NAGEL, ¢ The ra Journ, Engrs, Club St. Louis, Sept.-Oct., 
1916 Pp 16 

New.Lanps, G ilway inquiry. Ry. Rev., Nov. 11, 1916 


By the chairman of the joint congressional committee in charge of 


the inquiry. 
Noxon, F. W. i f roads, Nation’s Business, Jan., 
1917. Pp. 3 
Historical discuss f the principle of state rights and state control 
over railways. 
Park, W. L. Rail: L sys of national defense. Pro 
Western Ry. ¢ 
ParMELegE, J. H. he ! 1y trainmen’s wages. Ann, Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1917. Py 
History and analy o ynditions leading up to Adamson law; 
effect of the law 
ParRMELEE, J. H. Th j earnings in the year 1916. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Dec. 29, 191 
Analysis of 1916, and for for 1917. 
Payen, E. Les résulta e lexploitation des chemins de fer francais. L’Econ. 
Franc¢., Nov. 11 
Comparison of 1913, 1914, and 1915. 
Payen, E. Les ta le Vétranger et en France. Econ. 
Frang., Nov. 18, 19 
Penton, J. A. Obse ition of transportation facilities and manu- 
facturing activitie im region. Pro, Ry. Club Pittsburgh, Nov. 
24,1916. Pp 
Pyie, J. G. The lif III. World’s Work, Dec., 1916. Pp. 10 
The first two artic] mentioned in the December number of 
this Review. 
Rarratovicnu, A. & fore, during, and after the war. Econ 
Wld., Jan. 6, 1917 
Translation of an article in L’Economiste Francaise for Decem- 
ber 2, 1916. 
Rietey, E. P. H [ got tomers to see my side. Railroad Men, Dec., 
1916. Pp. 6 
By the president of the Santa Fé System. 
Rossins, E. C. The trai n’s eight-hour day. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 37. 
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The first of a series of two historical articles on the eight-hour 
developments of 1916 on the railways. 

SakoiskI, A. M. Railroad operating expenses and property values, 

Account., Aug., 1916. Pp, 12 


Journ, 


SunsHemmer, P. A. Commission government. Il. Public utility regulation in 
California, Outlook, Sept. 6, 1916. Pp. 4. 
Sisson, F. H. Investment and economic aspects of the “eight hour law” for 
railroads. ‘Trust Companies, Oct., 1916. Pp. 3. 
A plea for “American fair play” for the railways. 
luom, A. P., Apamson, W. C., and Vaw Hise, C. E. 4 clinic on the railroad 
situation. Nation’s Business, Dec., 1916. Pp. 4 
fuomprson, W. S. Railway publicity. Pro, Canadian Ry. Club, Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 10, 
Irumbutt, F. The Adamson law: the employers’ 
Sci, Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 


Unperwoop, O. W. 


viewpoint, Pro. Acad, Pol. 


Why I believe the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have power to fix wages and hours of labor on interstate carriers. 


Ann. 
Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 


Vanperuip, Ff, A, Opportunity and responsibility of the railroad man. Ry. 
Age Gaz., Nov. 10, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Van Hise, C. R. The railroad hours of labor law. Ann. Am, Acad., Jan., 1917, 

Pp. 9. 


Van Hise, C. R. (See entry under Tuom, A. P.) 

Vaucut, C. H. The economic value of the railway surgeon to the railways and 
other corporations employing labor. Ry. Surgical Journ., Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 5. 

VoceLt, R. Berechnung der Selbstkosten im Durchgange- und Nahgiiterver- 
kehr, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 10. 

Technical mathematical study of the relation between operating 
and interest costs, and applicability to different classes of service 

(local and through freight, ete.). 


Watkins, E. Federal versus state regulation of railroads. 


Case & Comment, 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 


Witcox, D. F. Shall the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 


public utility commissions fix wages on the railroads and on local public 
utilities? Ann, Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 


Suggests collective bargaining and arbitration, with final appeal to 
the commissions. 


Younc, J. T. Government arbitration and mediation. Ann, Am. Acad., 


Jan., 1917. Pp. 12. 


Strongly advocates arbitration, with a period of compulsory in- 
vestigation and public report if necessary. 


The Adamson law before the Supreme Court. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 
Pp. 3. 


Summary of government and railway briefs. 
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Periodicals | March 


British rai HH Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp 


Cars and } \ge Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 12 


Purchases of ght cars larger than in 1915; of 
passenger cars 


Electric rail 190%. i. 


Club Philadelphia, No 


Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917 


> 


ty. Journ., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 2 
es, the smallest number on record 


own and operate railroad 


Protest against ge Gaz., Dec. 15, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Analysis of | by lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and 
Texas Midland 


ults of physical valuation of their 
properti 


Railway const Age Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916, Pp. 7 
New mileage .098 miles, the smallest since 
1864, exce 


Railway situation Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 4 
Resemblances { with 1906 

‘sh ps a 
Mile age 1n ha 


34,559 miles. 


Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 3 


December 31, 1916, amounted to 


Sfate conti 


De 1916.. P.. 1. 


Irish railways t der Government scheme of war operation 
as of December 
Les chemins de Journ. des Trans., Oct. 21, 1916 
Pp. Z 


Les chemins de Transports Internationaux par 


Chemins de I f ntral A Berne, Dec., 1916. Pp. 12 


Shugrue ) 
Benton, J. E for rat 


e purposes, Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Oct 


Origin of fair vali ( 


s cases allowing going value when 
actual costs art 


es plea for free presentation of facts by 
companies, 
Burrerrietp, B 


fund accounts. Journ. Account. 
Nov., 1916, 


nes. 

L916 Pp 
Italy's new a Ry 

Pp. 4 

War organiza railw Vs 
Vew electri 

Mileage buil Ly 

et Va. I I \ I 12 
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Considers the question of fund or appropriation accounts and ex- 
plains how these accounts should show something more than merely 
the cash receipts and disbursement of city administrators. 

Carver, H. E. Continuous inventories—their value and preparation. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 2. 

four general groups of property suggested, with forms and methods 
of collecting and recording data. 

Crank, E. S. Practical costs. Indus. Management, Dec., 1916. Pp. 614. 

First article of a series. Begins with balance sheet, and by analysis 
traces the various elements through the office into the factory and fi- 
nally back to the fiscal balance sheet at the close of a period. 

Dunn, H. Accounting inconsistencies and fallacies. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 
14, 1916. Pp. 2%. 

Criticises commission provisions for appropriation accounts, sinking 
fund reserves, amortization of debt, discount and expense, and other 
points. 

Farnuam, D. T. Fixing profits graphically. Engg. Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 7. 

The graphic presentation of profits and their determining factors 
ind how the practise may be standardized. Illustrated. 

Foreman, A. E. Weeping cost data on municipal work carried out by day 
labor. Canadian Engr., Dec. 14, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Griswotp, H. Fundamentals of investment securities accounting. Journ. 
Account., Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Most security selling firms have inadequate accounting systems. 
Outlines essential facts that such systems should show. 

Hottoway, C. B. Tanning industry accounting. Journ. Account., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 5 


Basic methods in devising and installing a system of accounting for 
a tanning plant. 


Jones, W. E. The work of the statistician. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 14, 1916. 
Pp. 2. 

Separate branch to handle electric railway statistical work is a 
step in the right direction. Examples of work of a statistician. 
Keaty, P. J. Overhead charges in valuation work. Flec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 14, 

1916. Pp. 6. 

Only charges directly associated with the cost of reproducing 
physical and corporate elements of property are discussed. What 
charge should not be depreciated. 

Kiorz, R. G. The principles of depreciation accounting. Indus. Management, 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Critical survey of three primary methods: the “straight line,” the 
“sinking fund,” and the “reinvested sinking fund” methods. Illustrated 
with charts. 

Knoeprer, F. J. Industrial accounting. VI. Journ. Account., Nov., 1916. 


True net operating efficiency is due te -onservation of assets as well 
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as utilization ot 
of cost (econon 
Account., J 
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mission to be 


pense. 
LOEBENSTEIN, J 
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does not settle do 
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method and detail 
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1. Laws and practices affecting accounting and reporting. 2. A 
description of the financial reports of the state of New York. 3. The 
accounting and reporting methods of the state comptroller’s office. 
Appendix, forms for reporting state finances. 


Cost system for manufacturers. Pace Student, Oct., 1916. Pp. 3. 

In this issue and succeeding issues is reprinted, with a few abridge- 
ments, the text of the Federal Trade Commission’s pamphlet on 
Fundamentals of a Cost System, with comments on various points of 
particular interest. 

Restaurant costs. Pace Student, Dec., 1916. Pp. 3. 

The advance in the cost of food brings many professional problems 

to the accountant for solution. 


Investments 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 
\nperson, G. B. The effect of the war on new security issues in the United 
States. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Indicates transition from debtor to creditor nation. Intimates that 
\merican corporations, particularly railroads, suffered because of 

reign financing. 

Bonn, N. Y. Naturalization of capital. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

War has dealt a deadly blow to the neutrality of international 
finance. 

Cuarmx, A. B. Municipal bonds over the counter and in small denominations. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1916. 

First figures give significant statistics indicating relative necessity 
of different classes of investments available for trust funds; shows 
municipalities safest and bank stocks least. Does not approve of sales 
over the counter. 

Fisner, I. Rate of interest after war. Ann. Am, Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Asserts that interest rates in Europe will be higher after the war, 
those in United States tend to rise. 

Guyot, Y. Caractére des placements francais avant la querre. Journ. des 
Econ., Dec., 1916. 

Suggests the great inherent strength of the French investment 
situation and emphasizes that the greatest value for capital now and 
after the war is in production enterprise at home. 

Horson, C. K. British oversea investments, their growth and importance. 
Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

These investments have somewhat contracted, due to war, but much 
withdrawn from the Americas loaned to the allies, especially Russia. 
Hvesner, S. S. The American security market during the war. Ann. Am. 

Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Brief and clear statement. Correctly distinguishes between “war 
stocks” and “the balance of the market’ and makes few sweeping 
generalizations. 
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946 iodicals | March 


KemMMERER, | \ f foreign investments Ann. Am. Aecad., 
Nov., 1916. 
The mechanis l ed its t foreign investment. 
LAWSON, W R i ¢ j and the London stock exchanae. Ann 
\m \cad., 
Deprecate s interte1 of t government in the operations of the 
exchanges. Contains striki sentence: “Publicity is the kevnot: 
of American fina recy he British keynote.” 
Loven, W. H \ in Latin America. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 
1916 
A brief sumn pecific investment conditions in each of thy 
principal central and t] merican countries. 
McRoserrs, 5 ls fe capital Am. Acad., Nov 
1916 


A very optin the economic possibilities of “the new 


Russia. 


Parrerson, EF. | é "ork as financial centers. Ann. Am 


Acad., Nov., 


London by reas reographical location and national traits of 
character destin to x n the dominant center. 
Roserts, G. | make foreign nrestments. Ann. Am 
Acad., Nov., 
Suggests that t es are psychological rather than economic. 
Sauiers, E. A / onal Mercantile Marine Company 
Journ. Pol. | 
A brief clear account of the recent reorganization based on the 
phenomenal war « 
Sxeuton, O. equirements Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1911 
Shows the shift of foreign borrowings from Great Britain to the 
United States. 
Wriicox, D. F. The é } ility investments. Ann. Am. Aead., 
Nov., L916 
WiruiaMs, T. T. / tions in the pri of securities. Bengal Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1916 
Contends that | or fixed income securities fall in price during 


stocks rise. 


business activity 
Wisonx, H. The ernment to foreign investment. Ann. Am 
Acad., Nov., 191 
The government 1, for political reasons, guide rather than con 
trol foreign invest 
Worre, S. H. 1 é f nodified form of amortization with a brief 
memorandum of I ibility of that principle to the bonds of ‘miscel- 
laneous companie Wld.. Nov. 4, 1916. 
Suggests the amortization of premiums—and presumably discounts 
at an assessed al niform rate. An able treatment of a very 


knotty problem 
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YounoMan, E. H. Short-term investments as a stabilizing influence in inter- 
national finance. Ann. Am. Aecad., Nov., 1916. 

Contains computation showing ¥$1,500,000,000 foreign short-term 
obligations. These will give us a strong strategic position after war 
and a shield against attack on our gold reserves. 

Vumber of stockholders falls as prices rise Annalist, Jan. 1, 1917 

A remarkable statistical compilation showing the above statement 
true. May show that investors do sell out at the top to speculators 
contrary to the latters’ complacent assumption. 

Utility bonds for savings banks, Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 28, 1916. 

Summarizes Oldham’s report to the Investment Bankers Association. 
Suggests detinite tests. 

“Ifs” and “ands” of foreign war bonds. World’s Work, Dec., 1916. 

General uncertainty attaching to these securities, based on the pres- 

ent unusual situation. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Asuton, T. S. The relation between unemployment and sickness. Econ, 


Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 


The high correlation between sickness and unemployment shown 
by the record of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is attributed 


chiefly to malingering. 

Berres, A. J. Metal trades department. Am. Federationist, Oct., 1916. Pp. 12. 
Historical and descriptive. 

McCane, D. Arbitration awards under the Erdman and Newlands acts. Am 
Econ. Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Carrer, G. B. The triple alliance of labour. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 15. 

The significance of the alliance between the Miners’ Federation, the 
tailwaymen, and the Transport Workers. 

Crark, L. D. When a railroad employee is hurt: the legal tangle. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Considers various proposals to clear up the uncertainty as to the 
jurisdiction of the state and federal governments. 

Conway, T., Jr. Solving the labor problem in Philadelphia, Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Nov. 4, 1916. Pp. 5. 

The results of the coéperative plan introduced in 1911 by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. 

Epwarps, J. W. Industrial diseases of iron and steel workers in Middles- 
brough, 1. & C. T. R., Aug., 1916. 

Giratpont, A. Un nuoro istituto giuridico sociale in  formazione: Part- 
ecipazione sociali di lavoro costituite mediante ultrasalari. Riv. Intern., 
Sept. 30, 1916. Pp. 13. 

The first instalment of a study of a form of profit sharing. 

Guieason, C. J. A living wage by legislation and the Oregon experience. 
Commonwealth Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 35, 
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[ Mari h 


Iloxie, R. | l welfare. Journ. Pol. Eeor 
Nov., 1916 


scientiic 


‘J he reme dy 


narrow craft knowledge. 


management. Qua 
Journ. Fe 
Scientific ma tant change; unionism to fixit 
and uniformity 
Ocrurn, W. |! } in in cities. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat Ass 


The cities are e basis of trade union wage rates. 


ScuHLestNncer, B 1 waist industry. Am. Federation 
ist, Nov., 19] 
Brief acco 
SHADWELL, ] Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 1916 
SULLIVAN, \ Ww in Am. Federationist, Oct 
Nov., 
Pracy, T. ides d é if the 
An Feder 


Unpven, O. Lagf Le ik. Tids., No. 9, 1916. Pp. 13 

A favorable : roposed labor dispute legislation in 
Sweden. 

The intellectual f New Statesman, Sept. 2, 1916 

The English u1 e the urgent problems growing out of 
the war only by ; 

Job selling in in lo. Rev., U. S. Bureau 
Labor Stat., ¢ 

Abstract of a rej hic istrial Commission. 

A mighty stride } ht ’ of L. convention. Am. Feder- 
ationist, Jan., 

Outline of the 1 matters considered. 

Piecework. New S , 19lt p. 2 

Suggestions ‘w the solution of the problem in the 
engineering trad 
Proposed changes tri disputes investigation act. Mo. 

Rev. U. S. Bu Stat., Dec., 1916. Pp. 2. 

The chief chang 1e tentative draft submitted by the 
Canadian Depa lesigned to prevent delays in th 
procedure. 

Some inside worki E y ge Gaz., Nov. 10, 1916. 

Testimony r before the examiner of the I. C. S. as to 
pressure exercised vor high-power head lights on loco 
motives. 
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Some new studies of industrial fatigue. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 


srief abstract of recent reports by a committee of the British A. A. 
S. and by the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 
\ccrr, E. E. Educational campaign concerning commercial paper. Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Bapson, R. W. The rural credit act and its effect on the 


Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. Pp. 9. 


investment market 


A summary statement of the main features of the act and the con 
ditions which led to its passage. New farm loan bonds will compete 
chiefly with low-yielding high-grade industrial and government se- 
curities. 

Bonn, M. J. The fall in German exchange, Quart. Journ. Econ., Novy., 1916 

Contends that interrupted communications and Germany’s un 
favorable trade balances with her neutral neighbors are responsible 
for the general decline in mark exchange. 

Casser, G. The present situation of the foreign exchanges. 11. Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A study in inflation. 

D. D. De skandinaviska centralbankernas sede lutgifning och guldkassor. Ek. 

Tids., No. 5, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A statistical account of the note issue and gold reserves of the cen 
tral banks in the Scandinavian countries. 

Ferrin, A, W. The Morris plan of industrial loans and investments. Moody’s 
Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Origin, operation, and widespread success of the Morris banks, 
which are alleviating distress, eliminating the loan shark and making 
money for their shareholders. 

Freverivs, H. Om sparbanksrérelsen i Sverige under aren 1911-1914. Ek. 

Tids., No. 3, 1916. Pp. 11. 

A study of savings bank statistics in Sweden, 1911-1914. 
Garnett, P. The history of the trade dollar. Am. Econ, Rey., March, 1917. 

Pp. 8. 

Hamun, C. S. The federal reserve act. Journ. Account., Nov., 1916. Pp. 9. 

The benefits of the system. 

Hutrman, I. Andringar i lagen fir Norges bank. Ek. Tids., No. 9, 1916. Pp. 6. 

A criticism of recent changes in the Norwegian banking law regulat 
ing note issue. 

Kerstnc, L. Gold’s actual status. Annalist, Nov. 13, 1916. P. 1. 

Uncertainty as to the future monetary standards of the fighting 
nations. Gold may be dethroned. 
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KemMerer, \ 1s the United States. Am. Econ 
Rev., March, 
Lewis, G The Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Dec., 1916 
The merits of 1 he growth of bankers’ and trade 
acceptances 
A, ng ahea Econ, No 
1, 1916. Pp 
An urgent invit er ks of the federal reserve system 
to keep a large pa f d holdings in the regional banks. 
Minrer, A. ( ( inalist, Annual Review, 1916. Pp. 3 
Impounding of gold federal reserve banks as means of minimiz 
ing inflation and of ting embarrassing foreign drain of gold 
after the war 
A la opir today’s opportunity 
Moody's Mag 
The disturbing f the war on foreign exchange and thi 
resulting investme speculative possibilities in connection with 
foreign bills and 
Parorave, R. H. | lon Bankers’ Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 7 
Advocates their 
Prump, A. H he f . Am. Bldg 
Assoc. Ne Wwe 
A somewhat ut n Oo e measure ya friend of the 
Building and I 
Pownatr, G. H ‘ vaural address of the President of 
the Institute j J I nst. Bankers, Dec 1916, Pp. 29 


A defence of 


RAFFALOVICH, A ma 1915, L.Econ. Franc., Nov 
95, 1916. Pp 


bank to the shar i March, 1916. 


An interestin i $ I t report of the pre sident of the Reichs 


RarraLtovicu, A } Journ. des Eeon., Nov. 15, 1916 
Pp. 9 
The writer, like | h bankers, is not enthusiastic about the pro 
ject. 
bE Ripes-Curistot e de France Les raisons de renouveler son 


privilege. M n., 1] , 1916. Pp. 7 


Historical sketch of former renewals of the charter of the Bank. 
The services of tl Bank during the war: a 1 per cent loan of 9 


billion franes to the sta meet the expenses of mobilization during 
1914 and 1915; lil ‘tension of credit to other institutions at out 
break of war prevent vanic; loan of 500 million franes to the 
State Bank of Rus to take up the Russian paper left in the French 
market. In the future the ink will furnish capital for building up 
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the wastes of war and for modernizing industry. There promises to 
be no opposition to a renewal of the charter on essentially the same 
terms as before. 
Rozerts, J. V. Rural credits. Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Oct., 1916. Pp. 7 

A critical account of the federal farm loan act. 
Ropinson, E. L. One hundred years of savings banking. Econ. Wlid., Oct 


14, 1916. Pp. 4 


Rovensky, J. E. The manner in which our financial relations with European 
countries are maintained, Econ. Wld., Dee. 2, 1916 Pp. 3. 
An important description of our present financial and exchange 
relations with the belligerent and Seandinavian countries. 
Suamp, L. V. Municipal savings banks. Charity Organ. Rev., Nov., 1916 
The municipal savings banks (War Loan Investment) act, passed in 
August, 1916, provides for the establishment in England and Scotland 
of municipal banks for facilitating the investment of savings in se 
curities issued for purposes of the present war. 
Suepparp, R. L. Standard schedule of charges for various kinds of trust 
company service, Trust Companies, Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 
The desirability of standard charges for usual fiduciary services of 
trust companies. A basis for standardization is proposed. 
Vanperuip, F. A. Our gold reserves after the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 9. 
European methods of controlling gold movements. 
Wayne, J., Jr. Exchange charges, country clearing houses and settlement 
of balances. Bankers Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 
A banker’s arraignment of the clearing plan of the federal reserve 
system. 
Wicksent, K. The Scandinarian gold policy. Econ, Journ., Sept., 1916 
Pp. 6. 
Witus, H. P. The Philippine national bank, Bankers Mag., Dec., 1916. 
Organized May 2, 1916, to do a general banking business including 
the issue of notes, the buying and selling of foreign exchange. 
Zimmer, G. Foreign exchange during the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 10, 
The part played by banks in agricultural economy in Kansas, Intern, Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 
The relation between a democratic, state banking system and the 
agricultural development of Kansas. 
Post-office money order system and the extent of its business. Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 3. 
The proposals for a British trade bank. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 
1916. Pp. 7. 


Lord Faringdon and his distinguished committee urge the formation 
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[ March 


a privately ow recognition, for the financing 


time ov 
Vichiqgan. Journ. An 


Banke rs 
Will gold be det) t, Oct. 30, 1916. Pp. 2 
Arguments bability of the abandonment of 


the gold standard | r nations. Views of economists given 


in answer 


\pams, T. S 
Wld., De« 


ypenditure and taxes Eco 


Devotes part of insurance companies. 


Barretr, G, | Moody's Mag 


+ Nov., 1916. Pp. 4 


Describes the loans, especially the mechanism of th 


$50,000,000 comn arranged in New York for the benefit 
of French manuf 


te government. Am. Econ. Rev., 


BiaKEY, R. G €8 Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1917. 
Pp. 2. 
Borcatrra, G. 
Sept.-Oct., 1916 
Taxes have been r, but only a secondary factor, in lowering 
corporate profits 


BrisMan, S. Det n é t pa ofédrtjdnt jordvirdesteqning 
Ek. Tids., No 


Norway to tax unearned in 
crement. 
Brown, A. S. Fre Moody’s Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 
Describes the eco ind financial position of the French nation. 


Buttock, C J. erty and income 


in Massachusetts. 
Quart. Journ. | Pp. 6] 
A valuable acco 1e development of the Massachusetts tax 
system from earlic i t nactment of the income tax of 
1916. 


Crark, F. he | he ind ess of American cities, 1880-1912 
Munic. Rese 


A valuable sta sis of the growth of municipal indebted 
ness. The high } f S69 in 1880, due to the boom period 
culminating in 187 to $49 in 1890, and then rises to $66 in 
1904 and $90 in 19 show that the per capita burden in- 
creases with the size of the city, that loans for productive purposes are 


of long 
Re erve 
to gue 
{ es |] Huse) 
Th 
16, 1 
Brakey, R.G. Th 
March, 1917. P 
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increasing in importance, and that the growth of the debt for education 
has been remarkable. 
Coruins, C. W. The coming of the budget system. S. Atlantic Quart., Oct., 
1916. Pp. 19. 
Describes the present wasteful system of federal appropriations and 
the proposed plan for a real budget. 
CLevELAND, F. A. Results of New York City budget analyzed, Record and 
Guide, Dec. 2, 1916. 
Davenport, H. J. Theoretical issues of the single tax. Am. Econ. Rev., 
March, 1917. Pp. 30. 


Denby, C. The national debt of China—its origin and its 


security. Ann. Am 
Acad., Nov., 1916. Pp. 16. 


A useful review of Chinese financial history, with particular atten- 
tion to the national debt. 

EpcewortH, F, Y. British incomes and property. Econ, Journ., Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 9. 

Discusses a number of statistical problems relating to the British 
income tax found in Stamp’s The Application of Official Statistics to 
Economic Problems. 

Homer, E. Den budgetmdssiga inkomstherdkningen i Svenge, Norge och Dan- 
mark, Ek. Tids., no, 4, 1916. Pp. 29. 

A comparative study of the budgets of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, showing the expected and the realized amounts from certain 
sources of state income during the years 1890-1910. 

Jizz, G. Les finances de guerre de l Angleterre: les economies publiques de 

guerre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., July-Aug.-Sept., 1916. Pp. 111. 

An interesting account of the progress made by the British govern- 
ment in securing economies. Considers such topics as foreign pur- 
chases, munition-making, and price limitations. 


Jize, G. Les finances de guerre de UItalie. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., July 
Aug.-Sept., 1916. Pp. 30. 


Describes Italy’s financial resources and her methods of financing 
the war. 


Kay, T. B. The duties of the state treasurer, the state funds and how they 
are expended, Commonwealth Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 3. 
A brief statement of the finances of Oregon. 


Kennepy, J. T. Dividends and the new income tar law. Journ. 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 4. 


Takes up obscure points in the operation of the federal income tax. 
Lacerquist, W. E. Germany's war finances. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 


Describes the methods Germany has followed in financing the war, 
showing their elements of strength and weakness. 


Lec runt 


Lapp, J. A. State administration and budget. Governors’ messages. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 
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Gives proposals etorm made governors of Rhode Is 


land, Maryland, a 


Lount, E. Il con n economia pura. Riv. Hal 


di Soc., May-A 


Matpurn, W. P. 7 Wry s him Annalist, Jan, § 
1917. Pp. 3 
Che Assistant the Treasury cannot accept Carl Sny 
der’s estimate that 80 the people with taxable incomes 
escape the incom 
Mascarer, A succession 
Progressive inhe i t ror the sale ot medium-sized 
landed estates, threate: stenct e French landed family. 
P Journ, Eecon., \pr., 1916 
An account of n ration and contemplated, to improve 
the industrial pos | 
Pace, T. W The i | Journ. Pol. Eeon., 
Oct., 1916 
A review ixat vil the attempts at reform since 
1900. 
Pisroirse, S r di querra inglese, 
di Sei. Bane 
Rarranovicu, .\ nand, Journ, des Eeon., Oct.. 
1916 rea. 
Describes the 


Rigirron, I Re fs and accounts Con 


cluded Nat. M 
Reviews progress it t retorm in American and Canadian cities. 
Ryan, A. R Viuni ( lian Munic. Journ., Oct., 1916 
Shows the advantag f the rs system of assessment. 
Scumipr, ( nany. Moody's Mag., Dec., 1916 
Deals chiefly wit bl foreign exchange and public credit. 
A finance Moody's Mag., Nov., 1916. 


A survey of Canad finances th of the dominion and the pro 


vinces, indicates tl 


ind conservatively managed. 

Suarer, C. W G system. Munic. Journ., July 20, 1916 

Sorepa, J The wa ( con, Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 9. 
The depression exis the first vear of the war has given way to 

prosperity, very mu dvantage of Japanese finances. 

Wurrre, J. D. Land i feu-duties Land Values, Oct., 1916 
Explains how the | ties ct be dealt with under a scheme for 

taxing land-values 

Youne, L. E. Mine vited ates. Univ. Ill. Studies Soc. 
Sci., Dec., 1916 


| 
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Gives the historical accounts of the methods used by the federal and 
state governments in the taxation of mines. 

ZomtMANN, C. Tax exemption of American Church property. Mich. Law 
Rev., June, 1916. 

Citizen agencies for research in government, Munic. Research, Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 114. 

Describes the work done by such agencies for municipal research 
as the Philadelphia, Chicago, and Dayton bureaus and the Boston 
finance commission. 

Land values conference held in Glasgow, Land Values, Dec., 1916. Pp 11. 

An account of the recent conference called to promote the taxation 
of land values. 

New York City’s individual income tax payment. Greater N. Y., Dee. 4, 
1916, FP. 1. 

Gives interesting figures concerning federal income tax collections in 
New York state. 

Street paving and gross earnings taxes. Stone & Webster Journ., Oct., 1916. 

Believes Tacoma’s policy in imposing charges upon its street railway 
shortsighted. 

Les nouveaue impots projetés; Vimpét sur les bénéficies de querre. Econ. 
Frang., Dec. 2, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A brief summary of French war taxes with special reference to 
the tax on war profits. 

La situation financié re de la France apres deux ans de querre et les crédits 
pour la fin de Vevrercice 1916, Keon. Franc., Sept. 16, 1916, Pp 3 


A brief review of French war finances. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 
Beacrecarp, P L’importance de la question des loyers. Monde Econ., Nov 
25, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Compares number of rented quarters for 1871 and 1915 and dis- 
cusses moratorium briefly. 
Bocarpus, E. S. The house-court problem. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov. 1916, 
Pp. 9. 
Analysis of 1202 house-courts in Los Angeles. 
Cuntpin, E. G. Housing organization. 11. Garden Cities & Town Planning, 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 9. 
Housing at first Garden City, Letchworth. 
Forp, G. B. How New York City now controls the development of private 
property. City Planning, Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 
Describes zoning law of New York City. 
Forp, G. B. Town planning New York. Garden Cities & Town Planning, 
Oct., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 


Zoning by heghts, area, and use. 
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Health, Dec., 1916. Pp, 8, 
rlish, French, and German, 
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Sut ey, Dec. 2, 1916. Pp. > 
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pany in Wisconsin. 


cape Arch., Oct., 1916. P} 
ykline, Massachusetts. 
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s at the present time, largel) 
lth movement. 
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& Town Planning, No 


panies should be raised becaus: 


Oct., 1916. Pp. 7 


New York state insurance 


dividends by the fund was caused by 
the unusual industrial activity of th 


from a monopoly of fire 


fire insurance monopoly in Franc« 


idditional revenue to meet war costs 


of insurance principle and practice. 


in Canada, with particular refei 
23, 1916. Pp. 3. 
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Day, W. A. Group insurance. Econ. Wld., Dec. 16, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Supplements individual insurance and protects the worker in a 

manner to benefit the employer and society. 

Downey, E. H. The organization of workmen's 


compensation insurance 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 33. 


Fundamental types of carriers are state, mutual, and stock. The 
competitive organization is inappropriate to work-accident insurance; 
from the standpoint of social utility, the case for monopoly is fairly 
overwhelming. The choice lies between compulsory state and com- 
pulsory mutual insurance. 

Erskine, J. B. The United States Steel and Carnegie pension fund. 

Wld., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 2 


Econ. 


Description of fund and data as to operations of benefits for re 
tirement, death, and accident. 


Facktern, D. PP. The desirability of increasing the sale of annuities in the 


United States. Econ, Wlid., Oct. 28, 1916. Pp. 4 


Suggests changing the basis of annuity reserves from 314 to 4 or 
even 445 per cent to make annuities more attractive. 
Franket, L. K. Some fundamental considerations in health insurance. 
Wid., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 3. 


Econ. 


Suggests plan for federating health insurance carriers, with the 
view of larger preventive work. 
Hanpison, F. H. Unsettled problems. News Letter (Ins. Soc. of N. W. 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 


These are: taxation of insurance companies, codperative rate-mak- 
ing in fire insurance, over-insurance, agents’ commissions. 


con 
serving the lives of its policyholders? Econ. Wld., Sept. 30, 1916. Pp. 2 


Harper, E. R. How far should a life insurance company go toward 

There should be no limit of a company’s efforts in life conservation, 
but codperation offers wider opportunities. 

Hawxuurst, A, Insurance from a merchant's viewpoint. News Letter (Ins. 
Soc. of N. Y.), Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Hunter, A. Social insurance: its general meaning and its meaning for this 
country. Econ. Wld., Nov. 11, 1916. Pp. 5. 

General review of accident, health, invalidity, old age and unem- 
ployment insurance, with recommendations to actuaries to participate 
in the movements for these forms of insurance in order to put them 
on a scientific basis. 

Hunter, A. and Rocers, O. H. The need in medical selection of standards by 

which to measure border-line risks. Econ. Wld., Nov. 25, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Plea for the adoption of a system of rating factors for insurance on 
lives which are below standard. Describes method of using trained 
lay clerks in the valuation of lives for insurance. 

Mansrietp, B. The relation of government to our economic and social inter- 

ests, with especial reference to insurance. Econ. Wld., Sept. 30, 1916. 

Pp. 3. 


Government regulation, state operation, and social insurance. 
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Meeker. KR i urance Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau 
Labor S i 
Resumé of ( n Washington, December 5-9, 1916. Con- 
ference suc ng progress toward agreement on the broad 
principles o! surance 
Mi urance companies in the United Stat: 
Econ. )] 
Souther e had better record than other sections. 
MorvTiMeEr, . elations of electric railways. Elec. R 
Jou { 
Report of American Electric Railway Association o1 
life, healt! la nsurance for employees on electric railways 
nteresting d experience of typical companies. 
Nessit, ( ince companies. Econ, Wld., Oct. 14, 
1916. 
Reserves s fixed independently of premiums and should bi 
calculated on t ; of risk assumed. 
Ropes, EK. | é tion of the new federal reserve law as it 
fFects é | n. Wld., Nov. 4, 1916. Pp. 2 
| x planati n I \ tures of tax on corporations and comparison 
with former 
Riecer, R ! id codperation in fire insurance rate 
making, \ | i, 1916 Pp. 
Summary of articles in Quarterly Journal of Economics. See pre 
vious issues of AMERICAN Economic Review. 
Rowe, J. S l ted vices and weaknesses of public mutual (state 
fund) 4 ye ition insurance Econ. Wld., Dec. 30, 1916 
Pp. 4 
Adverse c1 f organization and administration of state funds 
of Washing Ohio. West Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
California. 
Ryan, HH. 1 iting plan of the Ohio State Insurance Fund 
for work ensat Econ, Wld., Oct. 7, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Statement in | f form of Ohio plan. 
Scunirzter, | De nation of consequences of industrial accidents in 
Austria. Mo. R U. S. Bureau Labor Statistics, Dec., 1916. Pp. 37. 


Austrian accident insurance law provides compensation based on 
decrease of earning power due to the injury. Estimate of the de 
crease is made by officials of the system, with an appeal to courts of 
arbitration. Decisions made in about 100 cases are analyzed. 


Suarpr, D. R. | tion in the working of the national insurance act. Charity 
Organ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 
Cases assisted | t! London C, O. S. 
Actuary Albert H. Mow« j on the rising tendency of the industrial accident 
rate. <A lette m Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman on the variation of the 


industria rt¢ Econ Wi ] ‘ Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 3. 
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The increase in accident frequency in boom times is due not so much 
to the introduction of new employees, as to a lower grade of employees. 
Hoffman suggests that temporary periods of exceptional industrial 
activity are not likely to disturb the general average. 

Codperative agricultural insurance in Germany and Switzerland. Daily Com- 
merce Repts., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 9. 
Organization and operation of mutuals providing hail and livestock 
nsurance. 
th rates and average age at death among members of certain trade-union 
nefit funds. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Summary of data collected from records of unions, partly drawn to 


The encouraging downward tendency of the qeneral and the industrial acci- 


dent mortality rate in the United States. Econ. Wld., Oct. 28, 1916. Pp. 2. 


Summary of studies by IF. L. Hoffman. 
Fire insurance in Uruguay. Daily Commerce Repts., Jan. 9, 1917. Pp. 2 
Legal regulation, fees, etc., and operations of individual companies 
1913-1915. 


listory and present statu f insu t n Japan. Econ. Wid., Dec. 2 
tate supervision began in 1900. Post office controls industrial life 


urance an aid to efficiency. Annalist, Dec. 25, 1916. P. 1. 
Account of insurance system of Union Pacific Railway providing 
benefits for death, accident, and sickness. 
Insurance companies in Greece. Daily Commerce Repts., Nov. 2, 1916. P. 1. 
Business of life, marine, and fire companies in 1915. 
trance legislation in Bolivia, Daily Commerce Repts., Jan. 5, 1917. P. I 
Text of law of 1904 covering all forms of insurance. 
nal 


Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Oct., 1916. Pp. 25. 


Review of interim report of departmental committees on approved 


insurance acts. The departmental committee's interim repor 


society finance and administration. ‘This report recommends post- 
poning the date when increase of benefits is to occur, in order to pro- 
vide larger present income. 
Social insurance in Germany: statistics of operation, 1914. Mo. Rev. U. S 
Bureau Labor Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 3. 
Data from recent official publications on accident and invalidity in 
Surance, 
The war pensions act, 1915, Charity Organ. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 
Difficulties encountered in administration of the act. 
Women in industry. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 62. 
Summarizes provisions for maternity benefits and insurance in lead 
ing countries. 
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Charities 
D. Watson) 
Lane, W. D 1 hildhood. Survey, Feb. 12, 1916. 
Testimony « ling the disgraceful conditions in some private 
institutions in and abo w York City, brought out in the investiga- 
tion of the s 


ANE, W. D program. Survey, Nov. 25, 1916. 

A review | port of Charles H. Strong’s special inquiry, at 
the request of vernor Whitman, into the theory and practices of 
New York’s sta idministration of charities. The report goes to the 


fundamentals of charity worl 


< as an essential of government. It re- 
commends abo! o f overlapping and underworking offices and 
commissions and setting up a supervisory board broadly equipped to 
do its work 

Lane, W. D { h rhouse Survey, Nov. 4, 1916. 


17 


An account o cable reforms accomplished in the manage 
ment of the harities of Westchester County New York under 
V. Everit Ma ho for three years has been superintendent of the 


poor. 


NORMAND, yue a Pari Econ. Frane¢., Nov. 4, 1916. 


assistance in Paris, showing the in- 
necessary adjustments. 
t. Charity Organ. Rev., Aug., 1916. 

A resumé of ‘eport of the committee on war charities recently 
appointed by the | e Secretary of England to consider representa 
tions which have | 1 made in regard to war charities and to advise 
whether any measures should be taken to secure better supervision of 
such funds b] t. The committee made a number of 
recommendations based largely on the principle of the compulsory 
registration o 
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NOTES 


Since December 1, 1916, the following names have been added to 


the membership of the American Economic Association: 


Ackland, Richard E., 52 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 

Alworth, Marshall W., 1607 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 

Anderson, R. Earle, 1637 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Andrews, Benjamin R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Armstrong, Floyd E., 116 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 

Ayars, Christine Merrick, 131 Davis Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

Badgely, Arthur, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Barley, A. C., Barley Motor Co., Streator, IIL 

Barnes, Gilbert H., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bates, N. E., The N. Escalante Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Bice, Hubert E., 14 E. Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Bickley, John H., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bradley, F. W., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bright, Stanley, Cedar Hill Farm, R. F. D. No. 2, Reading, Pa. 
Brooks, L. C., National Paper Can Co., 598 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cadwell, H. J., Carthage, N. Y. 

Catanzara, Samuel L., 2127 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cowan, Stuart D., 44 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Dadisman, A. J., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dies, William P., 304 Y. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Dreesen, William H., 203 Commerce Bldg., Urbana, IIL 

Eckelberry, George Wendell, 303 West 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Foth, J. H., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Frank, Glenn, Madison Square Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin, Moses, 28 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Fuller, Charles, 310 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 

Gephart, George, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Gillette, John M., University, N. Dak. 

Graham, Wallace, The Ottumwa Mercantile Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Greene, Everett Kenneth, 1201 Oread Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 
Gunzenhauser, Charles E., 1007 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Harrison, G. Charter, 31 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Hendry, W. A., Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada 

Heurtley, Arthur, 50 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Honjo, E., No. 87, Okazakicho-Ikenouchi, Kyoto, Japan 

Hsu, Chuan-ying, 1104 Euclid St., Champaign, III. 

Jenkins, C. B., General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Jerome, Harry, 23 South Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Johnson, O. M., Townsend Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Jordan, G. Weaver, 211 Majestic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lake, Chauncey F., Box 495, Boulder, Colorado 

Lee, Mrs. Mary E., Westerville, Ohio 

Lupton, Edmund R., 41 Addison Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

Nishi, H., Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Ohio 


Platt, Robert ; Blackstone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Powell, Thon 1 | t I lumbia University, New York, 

Power, Clifton a vill king Co., Pueblo, Colorado 

Powers, Fred I ene, Frankfor ve. and Beach St., Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Priddy, Allan I \ I S ol, Hanover, N. H. 

Rich, Edgar, 6 | ,» Boston, M : 

tichards, E. G., , t End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Riddle, Jesse H., ¢ e Coll , Princeton, N. J. 

Rodgers, B. C., 2 , Milton Mass. 

Rosenblum, Nat ( Hi ve., New York, N. Y. 

Rosenthal, Mr : l, 1905 itaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Saposs, David H il Library, Madison, Wis. 

Schwab, Louis, 20 V« I , East Orange, N. J. 

Sedam, M. D., 41 tern e., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Severance, | I 4 t 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sheppard, Harry | nt Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Sikes, Earl R., saker, Itl 

Simons, Seward » College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Smith, M. A., S a rson Co., 52 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Pierre J., 91 ill » New York, N. Y. 

Snavely, Charl t 

Stein, Ernst, 48 

Stewart, Jam: 

Stiefel, Carl | 

Stowell, Charl 1 W rinefield Ave., Urbana, III. 

Straight, Wil _N Yor 

Sydenstricker, Edga ublic Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, Edmund, 1 mpany, Greenville, Miss. 

Tetlow, Miss I H., 237 ingdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Townsend, F. K ra gx, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Trachtenberg, Alexands , 140 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 

Tugwell, Rexford ¢ niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McJohn Bldg., Urbana, Ill 
McLaren, lyn, N. Y. 
Manley, | io, Ill 
Mary Au College, 
Mears, Eliot 
Miles, ¢ e.. Columbus 
Miller, J. ¢ ( Hu n, W. Va : 
Mills, Ogde I Tork, Ns 
Moorehead nz Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Morgan, ¢ , New Haven, Conn 
Morrison, J ( xo, Ill. 
Me St., Boston, Ma 
O’Brien, Jol n Bl , Chicago, Il 
Oster, Joh ,N York, N. Y 
Parker, Ca l 1 Road, Berkeley, Calif 
Perkins, Al I l n Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Pike, Eugene | ( St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Urdahl, Thomas K., 23 South Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Veith, Ferdinand, Jr., 275 Miller Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Van Thun, William, 55 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Floyd L., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Von Tungeln, George H., Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Webb, George D., 1423 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Wicker, George Ray, Hanover, N. H. 

Wilkinson, R. S., State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
South Carolina 


, Orangeburg, 


Wilson, James E., 528 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wolf, F. E., Baldwin City, Kansas 

Wolfe, Robert F., Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio 

Woodrow, M. E., Corsicana Cotton Mills, Corsicana, Texas 

Work, Monroe N., Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Young, Edward J., Madison, Wis. 

Young, James W., 44 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Zook, Joseph I., Care of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, II. 

At annual meetings held in December, 1916, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1917: 

American Statistical Association: Allyn A. Young, president; 
S. B. Pearmain, treasurer; Carroll W. Doten, secretary (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 

American Political Science Association: Munro Smith, president; 
Chester Lloyd Jones, secretary-treasurer (University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.). 

American Association for Labor Legislation: Irving Fisher, presi- 
dent; Adolph Lewisohn, treasurer; John B. Andrews, secretary (131 
East 23d St., New York City). 

American Sociological Society: George E. Howard, president; 
Scott E. W. Bedford, secretary-treasurer (University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.). 


A quarterly meeting of the American Statistical Association was 


held in New York on December 14, 1916, to consider “Some problems 


and results in current social investigations.” 


The first meeting of the American Association of University In- 
structors in Accounting was held in Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 
1916. Professor John R. Wildman, of New York University, was 
elected president. 

During the last year there has been established in the Ohio State 
University a College of Commerce and Journalism. Two years of 
college work are required for entrance. The groups of work offered, 
each leading to a degree of bachelor of science, are business adminis- 


tration, journalism, social service, and public service. 
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The Universit nois conducted its third Short Course in Busi- 
ness for Retail M ints at the University, January 30 to February 
3977. 


The Merchan \ ciation of New York has established an In- 
dustrial Bureau und e directorship of Alfred L. Smith, formerly 
of the Amos ‘Tuck 1, Dartmouth College. 


The National Municipal League (North American Bldg., Phila- 
delphia) has sel the topic for next year’s competition for the 
William H. Baldwi , Tendencies in municipal budget making.” 
The prize is $100 and the competition is open to undergraduates of 


any college in t nited States. The League has also established 


a Morton Denis ill prize of $250, to be awarded for the best 


essav on a subject ected wi municipal government, and which 


is open to post 


Announcement has been made that prizes offered by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx for 1916 have been awarded as follows: In Class A, first 
prize was granted to Duncan A. MacGibbon for a paper entitled 
‘Railway rates and tl nadian Railway Commission”; second prize 
to J. Noble Stockett, Jr., for a paper entitled ““‘The arbitral determina- 
tion of railway wages In Class B, first prize was granted to Victor 
E. Gutwillig for a ] r 0 The manufacture and marketing of 
men’s ready-to-weat thing’; and second prize to Herbert Feis for 
a paper on “Economics of the minimum wage, with reference to 
American wage ¢ 

The David A. V s prize of Harvard University for this year has 
been awarded to ¢ Haring for a thesis entitled “Trade and naviga- 
tion between Spain and the Indies.” For 1915-1916 it was awarded to 
Harley L. Lutz for an essay on “State control over the assessment 
of property for taxation, with special reference to the state tax com- 


mission.” 


The Pliny Fisk Statistic Library of Princeton University and 
the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics of Washington, 
D. C., have been preparing a composite catalogue of the railroad 
mortgages contained in the leading libraries of the United States 
which have specialized in railroad economics. The material is at 
present in typewritten form. It will be reproduced and bound in 
paper if, in view of the usefulness of such a catalogue to students 
of railway economics and to libraries, there is demand for such an 
edition. Any one wishing to become a subscriber should address 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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The private library of Professor G. S. Callender has been pur- 
chased for the Oberlin College Library by the Class of 1891, of which 
Professor Callender was a member. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 West 25th St., New York City, has is- 
sued a typewritten list of second-hand books which they have for sale. 


These are largely German books dealing with political economy. 


The Library of Congress has published 4 List of American Doctoral 


Dissertations Printed in 19106. 


During the past year the Division of Bibliography of the Library 
of Congress has prepared special typewritten lists on the following 
subjects: advertising (35 pp.), chain stores (4 pp.), cost of selling 
(5 pp.), dumping (10 pp.), financial and banking relations between 
the United States and Latin America (9 pp.), fraudulent practices 
in the promotion of corporations and the sale of securities (9 pp.), 
freight classification (3 pp.), industrial insurance, with special refer- 
ence to accident insurance (6 pp.), populist party (3 pp.), bibli- 
ographies on the regulation of public utilities (4 pp.), brief list on 
tariff (3 pp.), tariff commissions (16 pp.), taxation of inheritances, 
Jan., 1910-Dec., 1915 (8 pp.), taxation of intangible property, with 
special reference to mortgages (5 pp.), exemption from taxation of 
the property of churches and educational institutions (4 pp.), trade 
organization in Germany (7 pp.), trade unions among government 
employees (6 pp.), valuation of real property for taxation (7 pp.), 
and welfare work for laborers (3 pp.). 


Professor L. B. Schmidt, in charge of history at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, has begun the preparation 
of the “Economic History of Agriculture in Iowa,’ which will be 


published by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


The first volume of the year book published by the Permanent 
Office of the International Statistical Institute (the Hague) has been 
received. It is entitled “Etat de la Population (Europe)” and covers 
166 pages. This is soon to be followed by a volume on the move- 
ment of population in Europe and one on the movement of the popula- 


tion of countries outside of Europe. 


D. Appleton and Company announce the early publication of An 
Introduction to Social Psychology, by Professor Charles A. Ellwood 


of the University of Missouri; and Introduction to Rural Sociology, 
by Professor Paul L. Vogt, of Ohio State University. 
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magazine devoted to railway and industrial traffic efficiency. Com- 
merce is combined with the “Railway World” and is published by 


the Commerce Publishing Company, Chicago, at a subscription price 
of $3. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. George B. L. Arner is statistician for the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation in New York City. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois, and Professor 
Meade, of the University of Pennsylvania, will lecture in the Columbia 


Summer School this vear. 


Dr. Moritz J. Bonn, of the University of Munich, in February gave 
a short course of lectures at the Ohio State University on the com- 
mercial and industrial expansion of Germany during the last quarter- 
century. 

Professor Frank T. Carlton, of Albion College, is delivering a short 
series of lectures on sociological problems before the students in the 
various training schools connected with the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Professor Irving Fisher is to give the Hitchcock lectures at the 
University of California, next October, on the subject of price levels. 

Mr. John A. Fitch has been appointed a member of the permanent 
staff of the New York School of Philanthropy in the department of 
industry and will give the courses on industrial conditions and in- 


dustrial research. 


Professor John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, is on 
sabbatical leave from February 1, 1917, to September 1, 1918, to 
take up work under the Division of Valuation of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 


Professor M. B. Hammond, of the Ohio State University, in Jan- 
uary gave at Harvard University three lectures on recent develop- 
ments in the labor arbitration controversy in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Professor Edward D. Jones, of the University of Michigan, in 
February lectured under the direction of the Wall Street Division of 
the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
on “The principles of business administration.” 


Dr. H. L. King has been appointed instructor in history and eco- 
nomics at Oberlin College. 
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